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Abstract 


This thesis concentrates on the history, politics and religion of Badakhshan in a broader perspective and the 
place of the Ismaili minority in this setting. It analyses the political, religious, and cultural life of the region 
within the wider historical context of Central Asia and the Persianate world from 905/1500 to 1163/1750. Its 
main focus is the scattered Ismailt communities in Badakhshan and the Pamir principalities. The thesis 
addresses the question of impact of politics on religion and religious communities, particularly the Shra and 


Ismaili minority groups in Badakhshan. 


Part One, The Geography and People of Badakhshan, includes Chapter 1, which describes the geography of the 
region and its ethnic composition. It seeks to discuss the complexity of the geographical and political borders 
through the prism of the nineteenth century “Great Game” and apply it to medieval and pre-modern Islamic 
societies. Thus, it contextualises the overall presentation and conceptualises the interrelations between 


geography, politics and religion. 


Part Two is entitled The Political History of Badakhshan; it comprises Chapters 2, 3 and 4. Chapter 2, The Mirs 
and Shahs of Badakhshan: the Politics of Rule, explores the origin and rule of the local dynasty of mirs and shahs 
of Badakhshan. It will explore the reigns of the local mirs and shahs and seek to find the link between the 
rulers from the time of Nasir-i Khusraw (second half of the eleventh century) to the execution of the last 
local ruler of Badakhshan by the Timurids in the second half of the fifteenth century. An attempt will be 
made to give the name and when possible the genealogy of local rulers during this period. Given the 
fragmentary nature of the available information, the discussion in this chapter will be more speculative than 
conclusive. Chapter 3, The Political History of Badakhshan from 1500 to 1658, discusses the change of political 
control over the region from the local rulers to the invading powers, such as the Timurids, the Shaybanids 
and later on the Taqay-Timirids. I have made an attempt to demonstrate the relationship between the last 
Timurids and Mughals, their struggle for retaining control over Ma ward al-nahr, and the place of 
Badakhshan in the broader context of political discourse in the sixteenth and seventeenth century. The 
chapter also explores and analyses the role and influence of the Mughal Emperors on the religious and 
political life of Badakhshan. Chapter 4, The Rule of the Yaribeg Khanid Dynasty in Badakhshan, is a new chapter 
in the history of Badakhshan. It charts the rise of Mir Yaribeg Khan, and the establishment in power of the 
Yaribeg Khanid (or Yarid) dynasty that brought relative peace to the region. Despite the fact that the 
descendants of Mir Yaribeg Khan ruled Badakhshan for over two centuries, our discussion ends with the 
succession disputes that became the cause of disorder and internal conflict in the region, particularly with 


the accession to power of Mirza Nabat who ruled the region from 1149/1737 to 1160/1748. 


Part Three, Ismd‘ilism in Badakhshan, is devoted to the study of the religious composition of the region and 
comprises Chapters 5, 6, 7 and 8. Chapter 5, The Da‘wat-i Nasir: the Ismaili Mission in Badakhshan examines the 
spread of Ismaili teaching in Badakhshan and the Pamir principalities. This chapter also investigates the 
activity of the Isma'tli da‘wa in the region and the adjoining territories. It will explore the limits of myth and 
legend and the transition to historical presentation through the figure of Nasir-i Khusraw, also referred to 
as Pir Shah Nasir, who is considered the founder of the local Isma‘ilt communities. In line with the historical 


representation, this chapter will define such concepts as the da‘wat-i Nasir and the din-i panjtani, two 


distinctive terms used by the Isma'tlis of Badakhshan to identify their religious persuasion and later their 
allegiance to the Isma‘Ilt cause. Chapter 6, Schism and its Effect on the Da‘wat-i Nasir, investigates the 
continuation of the Isma‘ilt tradition in the post-Alamut period, particularly after the split between the 
Muhammad-shahis and the Qasim-Shahi Nizarts, which saw the local Isma‘tlis choosing to follow the line of 
the Muhammad-Shahi Imams. The theme of this chapter is to explore and investigate the transition from 
one branch of Nizari Isma‘Tlism, namely the Nizar Muhammad-Shaht line, to another, the Nizart Qasim- 
Shahi line of Imams. Chapter 7, The Role of Pirs: Religious Authority among the Isma‘ilis of the Pamir, delves into 
the most complex theme of the activity of the Ismaili da‘wa in Badakhshan and the Pamir principalities. The 
discussion revolves around elaborating on the notion of the pir and the institution of pirship among the 
Badakhshani Isma'tlis. The aim of this chapter is to analyse the arrival of the four darvishes and place them 
in a proper or approximate historical epoch. I shall concentrate on the figure of Shah Khamush and his 
arrival in Shughnan. This Chapter will also explore the activity of ancillary figures in the retinues of pirs, 
such as hadi, rahi and khalifa who played a crucial role in the preservation of the Isma'lll tradition. Chapter 8, 
the last chapter in the thesis, will discuss the tradition of Charagh-rawshan. The focus of this chapter is the 
text of Charagh-nama, which will be deconstructed and a detailed analysis on the text will be given. I shall 
explore and analyse the general Islamic origin of the relevant ritual, as conveyed through verses from the 
Qur'an. The succeeding sections will probe the amalgamation of Sufi texts with the text of the Charagh-nama. 
They will also explore the influence of Twelver Shrism on this particular text and related ritual practice. 
This section will conclude with an attempt to differentiate between the Ismaili and non-Isma'lll elements, 


which sometimes overlap, within the text of the Charagh-nama. 


The Afterword summarises some of the findings of this study and provides a tentative periodization of the 
political history of Badakhshan. I shall also pose some questions for future studies of the Isma'tlis of 


Badakhshan both from the historical and from contemporary perspectives. 
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A QShorteut for Readers 


A library is a meeting point between the past and the present. It is a space that brings together volumes 
of books from different countries, in different languages that span time and space. A journey into the 
past that is made in this research work is going to start with a distich from Nasir-i Khusraw’s Divan, 


where he praises the power of speech in producing knowledge as he marvels in one of his poems: 


The feeble frame regard not; remember rather that I 


Am the author of works, which outnumber and outshine the stars in the sky.’ 


This is the speech that gives joy in searching for the truth that is hidden in the pages from the past. 
Modern libraries that house volumes of newly published books and collections of rare manuscripts 
evoke the experience of a wise man, a sage or a scholar who composed, let’s say, Magna Opera like Jalal 
al-Din Rumi's Mathnawi and Abu al-Qasim Firdawsi’s Shah-ndma in Persian, or like William Shakespeare, 


who immortalised love in the image of Romeo and Juliet in English. 


The present work - ‘The Isma‘ilis of Badakhshan: History, Politics and Religion from 1500 to 1750’ - aims to 
study the primary as well as secondary sources in order to reconstruct and present the history of the 
people living in that far corner of the world. It was a painstaking exercise to cross-examine the 
narrative stories and legends from the local oral tradition with the multitude of manuscript sources 
from the eleventh to the nineteen centuries in order to locate the (approximate) chronology of events. 
The work in your hand invites you to embark on a long journey from the past to the present, which 
introduces the culture, religion and daily life of the people of Badakhshan. To make this research work 
more readable for the reader, certain consistent academic conventions need to be followed that 


constitute the backbone of any scholarly presentation. 


Note on Transliteration 

Transliteration is the practice of converting a foreign text from one language into another. 
Transliteration is a key to correct production that helps with pronouncing unknown words in a new 
language. Therefore, it should be printed, in order to coordinate it with the language in which it will 
be presented. This research work employs a multitude of sources in Persian, Tajik, Arabic, Russian, 
English and some local dialects from the Pamir mountainous. Therefore, the transliteration system of 
The International Journal of Middle East Studies (published by the Cambridge University Press on behalf of 
the Middle East Studies Association of North America) was employed throughout this thesis. The table 


below shows the employment of Arabic (Persian) script and its corresponding letters in Roman 


? Nasir Khusraw., Divan-i ash‘ar, Nasr Allah Taqawa, (ed.)., Tehran, p. 6. Translated by Edward Browne in an article “Nasir- 
i Khusraw: Poet, Traveller, and Propagandist,” in Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, 1905, p. 334. 


ly flew asda beyter gl pe pS ph ad ya Sows 


alphabet. The only exception in the table is the letter & where the ‘th’ Romanisation is used throughout 


the thesis. 
Figure 1: IJMES Transliteration System for Persian 
Consonants 

Persian © ve @ 2 o t t a t. 
Romanisation ; b p t th J ch h kh 
Persian ; P 

> > d ») ») oa eS oa vw 
Romanisation d P i = a P sh P e 
Persian ; , ‘a 

Lb L & ia ~~) e) 4 4 J 
Romanisation t Z ‘ gh f q korg g | 
Persian 

r S) ° 2 S 
Romanisation m n h voru y 


I also use the Library of Congress Russian - Cyrillic Transliteration System for sources published in 


Russian and Tajik languages. It is important to note that sources 


Figure 2: Library of Congress Russian - Cyrillic Transliteration System 

Cyrillic A,a 5, 6 B,B IT,r ASA E,e E,é 7K, 2K 

Romanisation Ava B,b Viv G, g D,d E,e E,e Zh, zh 

Cyrillic 3,3 VU,u UV, it K, k A, A M,™ H, # O, 0 

Romanisation Z,, z Li Li K,k Ll M,m N,n O,o 

Cyrillic I], u P, p Cc i Vy ®, db X, x LI, u 

Romanisation P,p Rt S,s T,t U,u F, f Kh, Kh Ts, ts 

Cyrillic Ua Wm Ulm "bh, b BI, a1 B,5 2,9 FO, ro 

Romanisation Ch,ch Shsh SHH Yy ®t Be Taiu 
sane (like ayn) sign) 

Cyzillic As XxX KK FR 44 

Romanisation Ta, ia H,h Qq Gh gh Jj 


Dates, Months and Years 

As the subject matter of this thesis deals with Western and Eastern sources, the system of dates, months 
as well as years are presented in various forms. For consistency between our presentations of the dates, 
the months and years of the Islamic calendar (After Hijra) are shown with their Gregorian (Common Era) 


equivalents in the following manner: 905/1500 to 1163/1750. History is the witness that testifies to the 


vi 


passing of time reflected in various forms but with only one purpose: ‘to illuminate reality that provides 


guidance in daily life and brings us tidings of antiquity’.’ 


Abbreviations Used in the Thesis 


For the full details of the published studies please refer to the bibliography at the end of this thesis. 


e AKDN Aga Khan Development Network 

e AMCTBO Ancient and Medieval Culture of the Bukharan Oasis 
e BASOR Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
e  BIOPS British Institute of Persian Studies 

e BKSU Bulletin of the Khorog State University 

e = BRIIS Bulletin of the Royal Institute of Inter-Faith Studies 
e = BrisMES British Journal of Middle Eastern Studies 

e BSOAS Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
e CAJ Central Asiatic Journal 

e CAS Central Asian Survey 

e CHCh Cambridge History of China 

e CHE Cambridge History of Egypt 

e CHIn Cambridge History of India 

e CHIr Cambridge History of Iran 

e DI Der Islam 

e = E&W East and West 

e Ell Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1" ed., Leiden 1913-38 

e £2 Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2™ ed., Leiden 1954-2004 

e =6£EI3 Encyclopaedia of Islam, 3 ed., Leiden 2007- 

e EIMW Encyclopaedia of Islam and Modern World 

e Elr Encyclopaedia Iranica 

e Els Encyclopaedia Islamica 

e EPW Economic and Political Weekly 

e EPW Economic and Political Weekly 

e ER Encyclopaedia of Religion 

e ERE Encyclopaedia of Religions and Ethics 

e HCCA History of Civilisations of Central Asia 

e HT History and Theory 

e JIANTadzh SSR Izvestiia Akademii Nauk Tadzhikskoi SSR (in Russian) 
e IC Islamic Culture 

e IIS Institute of Ismaili Studies, London 

e = IJMES International Journal of Middle Eastern Studies 

e 10S Israel Oriental Studies 

e IPIINKNSA Issledovaniia po Istorii, Istorii Nauki i Kul’tury Narodov Sredni Azii 
e Irs Iranian Studies 

e ITI Intellectual Tradition in Islam 

e  ITREB Ismaili Tariqah and Religious Education Board 


3 Cicero, Pro Publio Sestio, A well-known Roman author, orator and politician (106 BC-43 BC). Quoted online at: 
www.famousquotessite.com/famous-quotes-4721-cicero-pro-publio-sestio.html Accessed: 29 May 2008. 
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Figure 3: Map of the territory of Badakhshan in the 16th - 17th centuries 
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The Isma ‘lis of Badakhshan: History, Politics and Religion from 1500 to 1750 


C/utroduction 


The appearance of Badakhshan, as a political entity, traces its historical development back 
to ancient times. The core of this geo-political entity seems to have been based on the 
affiliation of the various tribes that resided in central Badakhshan and the northern 
mountainous land-locked regions of the Pamirs long before the arrival of Alexander the 
Great. The social, political and religious history of Badakhshan and the Pamir 
principalities, which is the subject of the present research, is intrinsically connected with 
the reign of various dynasties that invaded and ruled greater Ma wara al-nahr 
(Transoxiana) throughout its history. Medieval writers such as Ibn Khurradadhbih (205- 
300/820-911) and al-Biriini (362-442/973-1050) refer to the regions of Balar-shah, Shikinan- 
shah and Wakhan-shah that stretched to the frontiers of Badakhshan.’ Although the 
geographical and political frontiers of medieval and pre-modern greater Ma war al-nahr 
are imprecise, the historical sources indicate that Badakhshan and its northern mountain 
principalities of Shughnan, Wakhan and Darwaz comprised a semi-independent political 
entity at this period. Their semi-independent status was always “threatened as the region 
was continuously raided by foreign invaders.”’ However, its inhospitable natural features 
and the difficulty of access to the region enabled the people to continue to enjoy their 
semi-independent status until the nineteenth century, particularly the “Great Game” 


period. 


Prior to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it was trade, population movement and 
military encroachment into these peripheral mountain principalities known as shahigari 
and mirigari (lit. principalities or princedoms) that brought vassalage to greater rulers. By 
way of example, we should mention the vassalage to the sixteenth century 
Shaybanid/Tigqay-Timirid Uzbek dynasty of Ma ward al-nahr and that of the Mughals of 
India.’ Located at the crossroads between the Indian, Chinese, Iranian and Central Asian 
civilisations, Badakhshan absorbed various social and political institutions, which changed 


with the arrival of religious missionaries, or the advent of new conquering dynasties. 


1 Quoted in: Minorsky, “Shighnan,” EI, vol. 4 (1934), p. 390; For Ibn Khurradadhbih and al-Birini, see: Hadj-Sadok, “Ibn 
Khurradadhbih,” E12, vol. 3 (1971), pp. 839-840; Boilot, “al-Biriint,” E12, vol. 1 (1960), pp. 1236-1238. It should be mentioned 
that Shughnan and Wakhan formed the northern parts of Badakhshan, while Balar was a neighbouring region. For more 
details on Balar, see: Abaeva, “GranifSy Drevnego Bolora,” SNV: Pamir, vol. 16 (1975), pp. 158-168. 

? Abaeva, Ocherki Istorii Badakhshana, Tashkent, 1964, pp. 95-99; Bezhan, “The Enigmatic Authorship of the Tarikh-i 
Badakhshan,” East and West, vol. 58, no. 1/4 (2008), pp. 107-109. 

3 Welsford, Four Type of Loyalty in Early Modern Central Asia: The Taqay-Timurid Take Over of Greater Ma ward al-nahr, 1598-1605, 
Leiden: Brill, 2013; Foltz, Mughal India and Central Asia, Karachi: Oxford University Press, 1998. 
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Equally, it influenced the political milieu of the region, which had been shaped by a 
previous dynasty, and then came to be transformed by the advent of a new conqueror. 
Although Ralph Cobbold (1869-1965) was writing during the “Great Game” period of the 
nineteenth century, the following remark from his work is quite relevant to be quoted 
here: 

The scenes that have been enacted on the banks of the mighty Oxus are multifarious. 

Indeed, one conjures up visions of mighty conquerors who have founded dynasties, which 

in turn have been vanquished by mightier men; of Alexander and his conquering Greeks, 

of the Chinese, the Arabs, the Mongols, and now Muscovites. What tales of bloody wars and 

countless battles could not Oxus unfold had it the gift of speech.’ 
Indeed, the story of the rulers (mirs and shahs) of Shughnan and Wakhan remain untold, 
as is the case with the amirs of Badakhshan in a broader historical and geo-political 
context. The history of the local semi-independent rulers, in a sense, reflects the history 
of Badakhshan, as it provides fragmented supplementary materials related to its dynastic 
history as well as its relationships with the small, neighbouring, local principalities. 
Historically, these isolated mountain principalities formed part of central Badakhshan as 
Christine Noelle says: 

The political history of Badakhshan is dictated by its geographically central, though 

politically peripheral position in Central Asia. Seen from the point of view of the emperors, 

Badakhshan was subordinate to their sovereignty, but in the eyes of the provincial 

historians and their mentors, the rulers, an independent nation, the lineage of whose 

traditional rule could be traced back to Alexander the Great.” 
In the 1870s, one of the local Isma ‘ili pirs of Shughnan Sayyid Farrukh Shah (d. 1307/1889), 
the son of Shah Partawi, composed a Mathnawi, also known as the Ta’rikh-i Shahan-i 
Shughnan, which is furnished with a family tree listing the names of the local rulers of 
Shughnan. This is a unique historical document that traces the dynastic history of the local 
rulers of Shughnan back to a certain Shah Khamish (d. 531/1136), who is considered to be 
the founder of the local dynasty of shahs and mirs (lit. rulers). The task that Sayyid Farrukh 
Shah undertook was not an easy one, as he was attempting to reconstruct the family tree 
of the ruling elite. We may assume that the burden of this task led Sayyid Farrukh Shah to 
share with his readers his ruminations, which are also applicable to the study of the 
history of Badakhshan and its rulers in a broader historical context. In a passage from the 


Mathnawi, Sayyid Farrukh Shah declares: 


4 Cobbold, Innermost Asia: Travel and Sport in the Pamirs, London, 1900, p. 193. 
> Noelle, State and Tribe in Nineteenth-Century Afghanistan, p. 62. 
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Pyles el gai le Sus crylrabelt ries isa, 


powers ices Spee gl S wi pth Sy ght 


Let me name [you] some of its eminent rulers [shahs], 
As I do not know the number of all the others. 
The names of the shahs that we knew are already given; 
Those that are not known [to us] remain hidden.‘ 


Although Sayyid Farrukh Shah’s Mathnaw/i is relatively short, it lists the names of several 
famous shahs of Shughnan. Nonetheless, the exact number of rulers of Shughnan, Wakhan, 
Darwaz and, most importantly, Badakhshan and their inter-relations in a wider social, 
political, religious and historical context remains underexplored. Apart from this, it raises 
many questions that require rigorous scholarly studies and research. This task, however, 


must face another challenge, namely the scarcity of reliable sources. 


An interesting passage quoted by Vladimir Bartol’d (1869-1930), a prominent Russian 
Orientalist of the last century, writing on the authority of Muhammad Haydar Dughlat (d. 
958/1551), opens another dimension of our discussion, locating it in sixteenth century 


Badakhshan: 


The daughter of the last ruler of Badakhshan is credited by Muhammad Haydar with the 

statement that her ancestors had ruled Badakhshan for 3000 years.’ 
This statement seems very dubious, as Muhammad Haydar fails to provide any historical 
evidence whatsoever to support this argument (Part 2, Chapters 2 and 3, pp. 42-97). Almost 
two and a half centuries prior to the completion of the Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, the famous 
Venetian traveller Marco Polo (651-724/1254-1324) wrote that the rulers of Badakhshan 
claimed descent from Alexander the Great.* The mythical nature of this claim transcends 
the geographical boundaries of Badakhshan and is widely narrated by the local inhabitants 
of Shughnan, Wakhan, Darwaz, Chitral, Qarategin and other regions in the immediate 


proximity. 


It is highly likely that these stories originated in the pre-Islamic period and were used to 
legitimise the rule of the amirs or shahs of various local principalities. Such a practice 


seems to have been prevalent in the region up to the sixteenth century. On the one hand, 


6 Abibov, Az Ta’rikhi Adabieti Tojik dar Badakhshon, Dushanbe, 1971, p. 111. The Mathnawz is also known as Ta’rikh-i Shahan- 
i Shughnan. See: Elchibekov, “Novye Materialy po Istorii Shugnana,” IAN Tadzhikskoi SSR, no. 2 (72), 1973, p. 3. 


7 Dughlat, Muhammad Haydar, Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, Ghafari-Fard, (ed.)., Tehran, 1383/2004-05, pp. 276 and 329; Bartol’d, 
“Badakhshan,” in Sochineniia, vol. III: Raboty po Istoricheskoi Geografii, Moscow, 1965, p. 345. 


8 Polo, Travels of Marco Polo, New York, 1858, pp. 203-207. 
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it reflects the influence of pre-Islamic Hellenistic culture on the formation of the socio- 
political institutions in the region while, on the other hand, it is a fact that people did trace 
their historical roots back to ancient times. The historical trade routes that passed through 
the region spread such stories readily. With the passage of time, these legends were 
dispersed and started to be transmitted from one generation to the next. Such stories also 
remained a core concern for many travellers, who tried to find proof for such claims in the 
local historical sources as well as in the genealogical and biographical dictionaries of the 
local rulers, as is the case for the rulers of Badakhshan.’ Although these oral stories are 
vastly overemphasised, they provide a useful tool for understanding the structural 
authentication and justification of the reigns of both local and foreign rulers, a matter 


which I shall discuss elsewhere in this thesis. 


The spread of any religion to a newly conquered land was invariably connected with a 
military takeover, driven by political, religious and ideological proclivities. The ruler, as a 
political leader, was meant to be the main actor in establishing a dynastic rule and also of 
disseminating the rule of religious law - sharTa. In medieval and pre-modern Islamic 
history, the ruler, sultan and/or caliph, was referred to as “the shadow of God on earth.””° 
It was the duty of a ruler to decide which religious teachings were to be honoured and 
which condemned. Therefore, the dictum - “people are of their kings’ religion”™ - 
remained the sine qua non in medieval and pre-modern Islamic societies, as politics and 
religion were inseparable aspects of social cohesion. Therefore, to understand the 
religious and political milieu of Badakhshan from the sixteenth century onwards, it is 
necessary to discuss the political history of the region and its main actors from the 
eleventh century in order to analyse the events in the broader political and religious 
context. By examining the medieval and modern sources on the history of Badakhshan 


and the Pamir principalities, we can clearly see the convergences and contradictions that 


° Wood, Journey to the Source of the River Oxus, Karachi, 1976, pp. 244-246; Abaeva, Ocherki Istorii Badakhshana, 1964, pp. 99- 
101. 


10 Sayyid Farrukh Shah, Ta’rikh-i shahani Shughnan, f. 2a. 


MOM pail b gla” 2 Se Imraldee 
» Petes fo cengh alta” jos getisle yale 
Let me allude to a saying of the true messenger, That “the Sultan is the Shadow of God on Earth.” 
Come under the shadow of the just ruler, As his kindness is the source of solving all problems. 


" Dughlat, Ta’rikh-i Rashid: A History of the Khans of Moghulistan, Thackston, (English tr.)., Harvard University Press, 1996, 
p. 144, 
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may arise when discussing the genealogy of the political rulers and religious leaders; more 


detailed discussion will be furnished below. 


It must be noted that, for the local population, the value of local oral history almost always 
prevailed over the written sources, which was simply due to the fact that most of these 
sources were unavailable to the general population until the modern period. In the light 
of this, the present thesis - The Ismd‘ilis of Badakhshan: History, Politics and Religion from 1500 
to 1750 - seeks to fill the gap in our understanding of the religious, political and cultural 
context of Badakhshan from the sixteenth to the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Although we are far from being able to reconstruct a detailed picture of the dynastic 
history of Badakhshan and its northern Pamir principalities, the present study will focus 
on the shifting political and ideological stances of the rulers and the impact of politics on 


religion, in general, and on the tradition of Nasir-i Khusraw, known as the Da‘wat-i Nasir, 


in a broader historical and geographic context, in particular. 
The Importance of Studying Badakhshan 


The history, politics and culture of Badakhshan is an unstudied area in the fields of Islamic 
Studies and Central Asian Studies as well as the study of Persianate societies. Indeed, 
Badakhshan and Pamir as “a sort of cultural palimpsest, a recipient of a complex series of 


” remains like an unsolved jigsaw puzzle. The influences - whether cultural, 


influences” 
religious or political, that shaped the social fabric of these remote mountain societies from 
ancient times - have only ever been studied in a cursory or superficial manner. The 
medieval and early pre-modern history of Badakhshan, which has not been studied either 
chronologically or thematically, is shrouded in mystery. The question of the significance 
of studying Badakhshan in historical and contemporary perspectives remains without a 
satisfactory answer apart from the obvious, that the history of any society must be worth 


studying of itself. The present research, therefore, is an attempt to fill this gap that has 


been so long neglected. 


The significance of this study lies in the cultural heritage of Badakhshan, whether oral or 
written, produced, copied and preserved by the local population. Although the study of 
the political history of Badakhshan is intrinsically connected with the rise and fall of 
dynasties elsewhere in Central Asia, Iran and India, its cultural and religious history has 


close links with Iran, expressed through the medium of the Persian language. Persian, the 


2 Mock, “Shrine Traditions of Wakhan Afghanistan,” Journal of Persianate Studies, vol. 4 (2011), pp. 117-118. 
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local lingua franca, was the language used to codify the cultural, poetic and oral historical 
traditions.” The best examples of didactic and homiletic poems written in Badakhshan in 
Persian are those of Nasir-i Khusraw, better known in the region as Pir Shah Nasir or Pir 
Sayyid Nasir. For Ismaili writers his philosophical works became the wellspring of ideas. 
Hence, future poets and local Ismaili writers like Sayyid Suhrab Vali Badakhshani (second 
half of the fifteenth century), Shah Ziyai-i Shughnani, Nazmi-i Shughnani (sixteenth- 
seventeenth century), Mubarak-i Wakhani (nineteenth-twentieth century), one of the 
most prolific Ismaili writer from Badakhshan, and many others composed their works 
either in style of Nasir or in response to his poetic and philosophical writings.* Equally, 
one can mention the name of many writers and poets from Badakhshan and its adjacent 
region. For example, we should mention the contribution of the famous seventeenth 
century Qadiri Suff and writer, Mulla Shah Badakhshi (d. 1072/1661) who was born in the 


region of Rustaq, north-west of Fayzabad. 


I should mention at the outset that the main focus of this thesis is the study of history, 
politics and religion in Badakhshan with special reference to the Ismaili communities and 
their relationships with other religious confessions. During the course of my work I shall 
also attempt to bring other aspects of the study of Badakhshan to the attention of scholars. 
Likewise, I shall make an attempt to divide the political history of Badakhshan into 


chronological periods, which so far has not been done. 
The Organisation and Structure of the Thesis 


Nothing is particularly hard if you divide it into small parts. 
Henry Ford” 
The organisation and structure of this research work echoes the dictum: “thinking is a 
struggle for order and at the same time comprehensiveness.””* This sentiment is shared 
by graduate students who embark upon writing up a Ph.D. thesis. Planning a thesis from a 
blank canvas requires creative writing, logical reconstruction and the coherent 
presentation of historical events in line with a multitude of other considerations.” Hence, 


in order to sift a way through the debris of historical, geographical, religious, doctrinal, 


3 Gross, “Introduction,” in JPS, vol. 4 (2011), pp. 109-111. 


“4 For more details on poets and writers from Badakhshan, see: Habibov, Ganji Badakhshon, Dushanbe, 1972; Abibov, Az 
Tarikhi Adabieti Tojik dar Badakhshon, Dushanbe, 1971; Badakhshi, Armughan-i Badakhshan, Bezhan, (ed.)., Tehran, 2007. 


5 Quoted in: Dunleavy, Authoring a Ph.D., Palgrave Macmillan, 2003, p. 76. 
16 Mills, The Sociological Imagination, Oxford, 2000, p. 223. Also quoted in: Dunleavy, Authoring a PhD, p. 53. 
” For more details, see: Dunleavy, Authoring a Ph.D., Palgrave, 2003. 
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numismatic, ethnographic and epigraphic data presented in this thesis, I have divided it 
into three interrelated parts, each of which comprises of a set of chapter(s), to make it 


accessible and readable. 


Part One, The Geography and People of Badakhshan, includes Chapter 1, which describes the 
geography of the region and its ethnic composition. It seeks to discuss the complexity of 
the geographical and political borders through the prism of the nineteenth century “Great 
Game” applying it to the examination of medieval and pre-modern Islamic societies. Thus, 
it contextualises the overall presentation and conceptualises the interrelations between 


geography, politics and religion. 


Part Two is entitled The Political History of Badakhshan; it comprises Chapters 2, 3 and 4. 
Chapter 2, The Mirs and Shahs of Badakhshan: the Politics of Rule, explores the origin and rule 
of the local dynasty of mirs and shahs of Badakhshan. It will explore the reigns of the local 
mirs and shahs and seek to find the link between the rulers from the time of Nasir-i 
Khusraw (second half of the eleventh century) to the execution of the last local ruler of 
Badakhshan by the Timirids in the second half of the fifteenth century. An attempt will 
be made to give the name and when possible the genealogy of local rulers during this 
period. Given the fragmentary nature of the available information, the discussion in this 
chapter will be more speculative than conclusive. Chapter 3, The Political History of 
Badakhshan from 1500 to 1658, discusses the transference of political control over the region 
from the local rulers to the invading powers, such as the Timtrids, the Shaybanids and 
later on the Tugay-Timurids. I have made an attempt to demonstrate the relationship 
between the last Timirids and Mughals, their struggle to retain control over Ma wara al- 
nahr, and the place of Badakhshan in the broader context of political discourse in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The chapter also explores and analyses the role and 
influence of the Mughal Emperors on the religious and political life of Badakhshan. 
Chapter 4, The Rule of the Yaribeg Khanid Dynasty in Badakhshan, is a new chapter in the 
history of the region. It charts the rise of Mir Yaribeg Khan, and the establishment in 
power of the Yaribeg Khanid (or Yarid) dynasty that brought relative peace to the region. 
Despite the fact that the descendants of Mir Yaribeg Khan ruled Badakhshan for over two 
centuries, our discussion ends with the succession disputes that became the cause of 
disorder and internal conflict in the region, particularly with the accession to power of 


Mirza Nabat who ruled the region from 1149/1737 to 1160/1748. 
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Part Three, Isma‘ilism in Badakhshan, is devoted to the study of the religious composition of 
the region and comprises Chapters 5, 6, 7 and 8. Chapter 5, The Da‘wat-i Nasir: the Ismaili 
Mission in Badakhshan, examines the spread of Isma‘ilt teaching in Badakhshan and the 
Pamir principalities. This chapter also investigates the activity of the Isma‘li da‘wa in the 
region and the adjoining territories. It will explore the limits of myth and legend and the 
transition to historical presentation through the figure of Nasir-i Khusraw, who is 
considered the founder of the local IsmailT communities. In line with the historical 
representation, this chapter will define such concepts as the da‘wat-i Nasir and the din-i 
panjtani, two distinctive terms used by the Isma‘lis of Badakhshan to identify their 
religious persuasion and later their allegiance to the Ismaili cause. Chapter 6, Schism and 
its Effect on the Da‘wat-i Nasir, the longest chapter in this research work, investigates the 
continuation of the Isma‘llt tradition in the post-Alamtut period, particularly after the split 
between the Muhammad-Shahis and the Qasim-Shahis, which saw the local Isma'‘ilis 
choosing to follow the line of the Muhammad-Shahi Imams. The theme of this chapter is 
to explore and investigate the transition from one branch of NizariIsma‘lism, namely the 
Nizar! Muhammad-Shaht line, to another, the Nizart Qasim-Shahi line of Imams. Chapter 
7, The Role of Pirs: Religious Authority among the Ismd'ilis of the Pamir, delves into the most 
complex theme of the activity of the Ismaili da‘wa in Badakhshan and the Pamir 
principalities. The discussion revolves around elaborating on the notion of the pir and the 
institution of pirship among the Badakhshani Isma 'Tlis. The aim of this chapter is to analyse 
the arrival of the four darvishes and place them in a proper or approximate historical 
epoch. I shall concentrate on the figure of Shah Khamush and his arrival in Shughnan. This 
Chapter will also explore the activity of ancillary figures in the retinues of pirs, such as 
hadi, rahi and khalifa who were not necessarily high-ranking dignitaries in the local Ismaili 
da‘wa but who played a crucial role in the preservation of the Isma'll tradition. I shall 
therefore make an attempt to show the prevalence with which these dignitaries affiliated 
either to the Muhammad-Shaht or Qasim-Shaht line of Nizari Isma‘llism. However, despite 
these differences in adherence, these figures were actively engaged in the spread of their 
creed in the local context. Chapter 8, which is the last chapter in the thesis, will discuss 
the tradition of Charagh-rawshan. The focus of this chapter is the text of Charagh-nama, 
which will be deconstructed and a detailed analysis on the text will be given. Although the 
Charagh-rawshan is an Ismaili tradition, the text of the Charagh-nama clearly demonstrates 
the relationship between the Isma'ilis, Sufis and the Twelver Shiis in Badakhshan. The 


terminological, chronological and doctrinal elements of the text of the Charagh-nama 
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cannot be explained without recourse to the general historical background to these 
relations, their convergences and contradictions. Equally, the interrelation of the Isma'Tlt, 
Twelver Shira and Sift movements within the context of greater Badakhshan requires a 
historical explanation within the wider context of Shta and Sift studies. I shall thus 
explore and analyse the general Islamic origin of the relevant ritual, as conveyed through 
verses from the Qur'an. The succeeding sections will probe the amalgamation of Sufi texts 
with the text of the Charagh-nama. They will also explore the influence of Twelver ShTism 
on this particular text and related ritual practice. This section will conclude with an 
attempt to differentiate between the Ismaili and non-Isma lt elements, which sometimes 


overlap, within the text of the Charagh-nama. 


The Afterword summarises some of the findings of this study. I shall also pose some 
questions for future studies of the Isma‘ilis of Badakhshan both from the historical and 


from contemporary perspectives. 
Sources and Studies 


The history of Badakhshan and its contiguous areas has not been well studied either in 
Western or Russian academic institutions. This is also true for the study of the various 
interpretative communities, their interrelations and missionary activities in the region in 
both medieval and pre-modern times. The complexities of undertaking such a study stem 
from the sources available, which are often both contradictory in nature and fragmentary. 
Insofar as specific historical sources are lacking in relation to the history of Badakhshan, 
in general, and the Ismaili community, in particular, prior to the seventeenth century, it 
is impossible to do anything more than to use the court histories of the period, in which 
Badakhshan figures peripherally, to analyse the political and religious setting of the 
region. Therefore, it must be emphasised that the sources I have drawn on are various in 
nature, “whose intention was not primarily historical but which, nevertheless, contain 


historical information.” ® 


The fragmentary nature of available local historical sources has directed me to use 
peripheral materials in order to construct a meaningful, coherent narrative. This is only 
possible by extracting relevant useful sections from the peripheral sources and analysing 


the information they contain about the links between Badakhshan and the neighbouring 


8 Virani, The Ism@ilis in the Middle Ages, Oxford, 2007, p. 15. 
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dynasties within a wider historical perspective. This in turn caused the horizons of my 
research to widen, perhaps in line with Richard Cobb’s statement: 
More and more, I enjoyed the excitement of research and the acquisition of material, often 
on quite peripheral subjects. I allowed myself to be deflected down unexpected channels, 
by the chance of the discovery of a bulky dossier: it might be the love letter of a guillotiné, 


or the account-books and samples of a commercial traveller in cotton, or an eyewitness 
account of the September Massacres...”” 


The present research, therefore, attempts to describe, analyse and, where possible, 
reconstruct the political and religious history of Badakhshan on the basis of a variety of 


materials. The sources utilised in this thesis fall into several categories: 


(i.) | Historical sources produced in Badakhshan and the Pamir principalities. 
(ii.) | General historical chronicles from Central Asia, Iran and Mughal India. 


(iii.) | Nizari Ismaili sources. 


The obscurity of the period under study requires the use of any available source that might 
yield meaningful information. The essential aspect of any scholarly research obviously 
emerges when we pose questions pertaining to the sources and their authenticity, the 
methodologies of their analysis and the period of their composition. Therefore, in 
systematically analysing and presenting our findings related to a particular epoch we 
attempt either “to remove, if not the problem itself, then its aggravating characteristics” 


such as “confusion, displacement and surprise.”” 


i. Historical Sources Produced in Badakhshan and the Pamir Principalities 


Local history writing is a conscious or unconscious reaction to the centralised authority 
of its time. The inclination to centralise various areas under the rule of a powerful dynasty 
fostered the writing down of local history.”' In a sense, it was due to the fact that local 
rulers attempted to replicate the court traditions of the great empires in their vicinity. 
Local historians did not compose their work for these mightier rulers; rather the local 
semi-independent sovereigns were the ones who seem to have commissioned such 
endeavours. The appearance and development of the writing down of local history in 
Badakhshan can be dated to the mid-seventeenth century. The reason for the absence of 


an earlier local history tradition is, evidently, two-fold: first of all, the region was far from 


19 Cobb, Second Identity: Essays on France and French History, Oxford, 1969, p. 15. 
0 Botton, Consolations of Philosophy, London, 2000, pp. 58-59. 


1 Lambton, “Persian Local Histories: The Tradition behind Them and the Assumptions of their Authors,” in Ammoreti, 
and Rostagno, (eds.)., Yad-nama in Memoria di Allessandro Bausani, vol. 1: Islamistica, Rome, 1991, pp. 227-238. 
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the urban centres of learning and, secondly, the religious proclivity of the majority of the 
mountain-dwellers was non-Sunni. Hence, they tended to avoid publicity. Nonetheless, we 
cannot ignore the possibility that earlier sources might have been destroyed by 
conquering dynasties such as the Timirids, Shaybanids or Mughals of India (Chapters 2, 3 
and 4, pp. 43-117). 


It is regrettable that the first local history, known as the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan (The History 
of Badakhshan), does not appear to have survived. This work seems to have been 
commissioned by Mir Yaribeg Khan after his return from India at some point in (or after) 
1099/1688. The author, according to Shah ‘Abdullah Badakhshi (d. 1359/1940), was a 
certain Muhammad Husayn (ca. first half of the eighteenth century), originally from 
Badakhshan, who served as a scribe and calligrapher at the court of Mir Yaribeg Khan. 
Shah ‘Abdullah Badakhshi would appear to be the only author from the last century to 
have made use of this manuscript in his writings. He quoted many passages from 
Muhammad Husayn’s work in his Armughan-i Badakhshan (A Souvenir of Badakhshan), 
which he completed at some point in the 1940s. For instance, in one passage of the 
Armughan-i Badakhshan Shah ‘Abdullah remarks: 

The book [i.e. Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan] was written in the time of, and at the order of Mir 

Yaribeg Khan by the scholar and famous calligrapher and also the secretary of the Mir, 


Muhammad Husayn of Badakhshan, in 542 pages. The manuscript copy by the author is 
now accessible.” 


The second local history, also entitled Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, is believed to have been 
composed by a certain Mirza Sangmuhammad Badakhshi (d. first half of the nineteenth 
century). Sangmuhammad, presumably the principal author of this local history, seems to 
have arrived to Badakhshan in 1210/1796.” His title, Mirza, would suggest that he was a 
scribe at the court of a local ruler Muhammad Shah (r. 1206-1223/1792-1808). A number of 
Soviet scholars are of the opinion that Sangmuhammad completed the first section of the 
book in 1223/1808, sixteen years after the accession of Muhammad Shah to the throne of 
Badakhshan. Later, Fazlalibek Surkhafsar, the second author, supplemented the existing 
work of Mirza Sangmuhammad, completing it in 1907. This is confirmed by Fazl‘alibek 


himself: 


In this way, from the beginning to the end, the [rule] of the Mirs of Badakhshan has been 
included in this book as “A Supplement to the History of Badakhshan,” in the year 1325 


2 Badakhshi, Armughan-i Badakhshan, Bezhan, (ed.)., Tehran, 2007, p. 25; Bezhan, “The Enigmatic Authorship of Tarikh-i 
Badakhshan,” E&W, vol. 58 (2008), p. 108. 


3 Habibov, Ganji Badakhshon, Dushanbe, 1972, pp. 177-178. 
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A.H/1907 CE by the hand of Mirza Fazl‘alibek Haji Surkhafsar. [This book] was originally 
authored by Mirza Sangmuhammad who completed it until a certain period after which he 
left it, and I, the most humble servant and the second author — Mirza Fazl‘altbek Haji 
Surkhafsar — within the reasonable limits of my talentless capability, resumed his writing 
from the place where the first author stopped. In the light of this, I completed his writing 
with my ‘Supplement’ where I narrate the events of the past 121 years,” which I collected 
from elderly and trustworthy people who witnessed, experienced and heard about them.” 


A close examination of Shah ‘Abdullah Badakhshi’s writings raises questions about the 
authorship of the second Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, which seems to have been attributed to 
Mirza Sangmuhammad, first by Fazl‘alibek Surkhafsar and later by Aleksandr Boldyrev 
(1909-1993), a Soviet scholar who published it twice.”® Shah ‘Abdullah Badakhshi and 
Faridullah Bezhan are of the opinion that this work was composed by a certain Muhammad 
Riza, who served as a scribe — Mirza — at the court of Mir Muhammad Shah b. Sultan Shah 


from 1206/1792 to 1223/1808.” 


A third book, with the same title — Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan — was composed by Muhabbatshah 
Qurbanzada (d. 1373/1953) and Shah Fittir Muhabbatshahzada (d. 1379/1959) at some 
point in the 1920s. Although the title of this book is identical to that of the two previous 
works, the majority of its narrative is based on the local oral tradition from the northern 
mountain principalities of the Pamirs. Since the book is effectively a history of Shughnan, 
its title seems somewhat misleading. Nonetheless, the authors do also sporadically narrate 


events from the history of Badakhshan when these are germane. 


In addition to these works, we should also mention the Ta’rikh-i Mulk-i Shughnan (The 
History of the Land of Shughnan) composed by Sayyid Haydar Shah (d. 1355/1936), son of 
Mubarak Shah. This work was written at some point in 1330/1912 and was translated into 
Russian by Aleksandr Aleksandrovich Semenov (d. 1378/1958), a prominent Russian 
Orientalist and one of the authorities on the history and teachings of Central Asian 
Isma‘tlis, who published it in Tashkent in 1334/1916. The work concerns the history of 


Shughnan, a region where the majority of Isma'llis reside in modern time. 


4 Tt is evident that Fazl‘alibek Surkhafsar’s “Supplement” only narrates the events relating to 87 years, not 121, since 
the advent of both TSarist Russia and the British brought an end to the rule of the local dynasties, including the Yarids 
or Yaribeg Khanids. 

> Badakhshi, and Surkhafsar, Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, Moscow, 1997, ff. 113b-114a, (Russian tr.), pp. 96-97. 


76 In 1959 Aleksandr Boldyrev introduced and published the facsimile of the manuscript. In 1997, a second edition of the 
facsimile of the manuscript along with the Russian translation, an extensive introduction and supplementary notes, was 
posthumously published by St. Petersburg’s Institute of Oriental Studies of the Russian Academy of Sciences. This work 
seems to have been prepared by Aleksandr Boldyrev as well. 


27 For more details, see: Badakhsht, Armughan-i Badakhshan, Tehran, 2007; Bezhan, “The Enigmatic Authorship of Tarikh- 
i Badakhshan,” E&W, vol. 58 (2008), pp. 107-122. 
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Another source I have consulted in this research work is the Ta’rikh-i Shahan-i Shughnan 
(The History of the Kings of Shughnan), also known as a Mathnawi, of Pir Sayyid Farrukh 
Shah b. Shah Partawi. This short Mathnawi narrates the story of the origin of the local Mirs 
of Shughnan from the time of Sayyid Mir Hasan Shah, better known as Sayyid Shah 
Khamissh (d. 531/1137), to Mir Yusuf ‘Alikhan (r. 1287-1300/1871-1883). 


The Rahnama-i Qataghan va Badakhshdn (A Guide to Qataghan and Badakhshan) by Burhan al- 
Din Kushkekt is a significant source for the history of Badakhshan and its neighbouring 
principalities. Although this work is considered to be a geographical treatise, it does also 
provide en passant information about the history, economy, ethnography and flora and 
fauna of greater Badakhshan. The materials contained in this work, according to Aleksandr 
Semenov, have been “extracted from the description of the visits by Muhammad Nadir 
Khan (1883-1933), the then military minister [of Afghanistan], in 1301/1923, and by 
Mawlana Burhan al-Din Khan Kushkeki.”* The work was translated into Russian and 
published in 1345/1926 by Aleksandr Semenov in Tashkent. The Russian translation 


contains 34 maps and various supplementary charts. 


In addition to the sources mentioned above, I should also draw attention to the 
Danishnama-i jahan (Encyclopaedia of the World) by Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad Amiran-i 
Isfahani as well as his Nujtim (Astrology), which provide significant information on the 
history of Badakhshan. Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad Isfahant seems to have been involved 
in Ismatli missionary activity in Badakhshan at some point in the second half of the 
fifteenth and first half of the sixteenth centuries. His works deserve a separate study, 


which might shed new light on the religious history of the Isma‘ilis of Badakhshan. 
ii. General Historical Chronicles from Central Asia, Iran and Mughal India 


A wide range of historical sources from Central Asia, Iran and Mughal India have been 
consulted in preparing this thesis in order to discuss and examine the political and 
religious history of Badakhshan. The significance of these sources is two-fold: first of all, 
for considering the reasons why the powerful neighbouring dynasties from Central Asia 
and Iran attempted to invade this remote region; and, secondly, for comparing the local 
oral narrative stories with wider historical events in order to establish a chronological 


framework for my research. 


8 Semenov, “Introduction,” in Kushkeki, Katagan i Badakhshan: Danny’e po Geografii Strany, Estestvenno-Istoricheskim 
Usloviiam, Naseleniiu, Ekonomike i Putiaam Soobshcheniia, Tashkent, 1926, p. x. 
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Sources such as the Ta’rikh-i Bayhaqi (The History of Bayhaqi) by Khwaja Abi al-Fazl 
Muhammad b. Husayn Bayhaqi (384-469/995-1077), the Ta’rikh-i jahankushay (The History 
of World Conqueror) by ‘Ala al-Din ‘Ata-Malik Juwayni (623-681/1226-1283) and the Jami‘ 
al-tawarikh (Compendium of Chronicles) by Rashid al-Din Fazl Allah (645-718/1247-1318) 
have been consulted in order to observe the influence of Samanid, Ghaznavid and Mongol 
rule on the region. The same is applicable to the use of the Zubdat al-tawarikh by Hafiz-i 
Abri (d. 833/1430) and other similar sources, which present fragmentary evidence about 
the punitive expeditions carried out by the Timtrids and their predecessors in the region. 


These sources also yield fragmentary information about local rulers. 


Information about the political history of Badakhshan can be gleaned from the Babur-nama 
of Zahir al-Din Muhammad Babur (888-937/1530-1483) and the Ta’rikh-i Rashidi by 
Muhammad Haydar Dughlat (905-958/1499-1551). These historical and autobiographical 
sources provide important information about the geography, politics and religious milieu 
of Badakhshan. The Babur-nama probes the impact of the last Timtrids on Badakhshan, 
particularly the role of Babur padshah and his son Humayitin (d. 963/1556). Likewise, it 
provides background information about the rule of Humaytn and the rise to power in 


Badakhshan of Sulayman Mirza, the son of Mirza Khan known as Sultan Uways Mirza. 


The Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, composed in Kashmir between 948 and 952/1541 and 1545, adds 
significant details to the history of Badakhshan. Although the main theme of Muhammad 
Haydar’s work, like that of the Babur-nama, is the history of the Chagatai family from the 
mid-fourteenth to the first half of the sixteenth centuries, he provides a relatively detailed 
description of the geography and political history of Badakhshan. The gist of his narration 
is based on his own observations and involvement in the military and administrative work 


of the Mughal court. 


During his long reign as the third Mughal ruler, Akbar (963-1014/1556-1605) 
commissioned his vizier Abi al-Fazl ‘Alami to write a history of his reign. Abi al-Fazl’s 
composition is known as the Akbar-nama.” It was written between 997 and 1010/1589-1601 
and furnishes clear proof that the annals of Akbar’s time were arranged chronologically, 
since Abi al-Fazl ‘Alami (as a court dignitary during the reign of Akbar padshah) had access 
to the original sources. Although the Akbar-nama chronicles the reign of the Emperor 
Akbar, it was customary for such dynastic histories to include mention of the reigns of 
” The Akbar-nama is also known as Ta’rikh-i Akbari, Ta’rikh-i Akbar Shahi and ‘Ayn-i Akbar. On the death of Abi al-Fazl 


‘Alami in 1011/1602, the last years of Akbar’s rule (1010-13/1602-04) were chronicled under the title Takmila-i Akbar- 
nama (Addenda to the Akbar-nama). Akhmedov, Istoriko-geograficheskaia Literatura, Tashkent, 1983, pp. 54-57. 
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previous rulers. Because Badakhshan was controlled by Sulayman Mirza, a cousin of Babur 
padshah, Abi al-Fazl complemented his narrative by providing significant information 
about Sulayman Mirza and his relationships with the Mughal court as well as his alliances 


or rivalries with the other rulers in the region, such as the Shaybanids and Safavids. 


The Akbar-nama is followed by the Muntakhab al-tawarikh of Abt al-Qadir ibn Multk Shah, 
better known as al-Badaoni (946-1023/1540-1615). This work adds significant information 
on the political history of Badakhshan from the second half of the fifteenth to the first half 
of the seventeenth centuries. Since al-Badaoni’s work was a private endeavour, his 
composition reflects a different approach to representing the rule of Akbar and the events 


surrounding the history of Badakhshan. 


The Ahsan al-tawarikh by Hasan Bek Rimlii, composed between 980 and 985/1572-1577, is 
a pro-Safavid historical chronicle. It discusses the alliance between Babur and the Safavid 
rulers, particularly with Shah Isma‘ll I (r. 907-930/1502-1524), and their mutual military 
campaign against Ma ward al-nahr. The Ahsan al-tawarikh and the Ta’rikh-i ‘alamara-i ‘Abbasi 
(The History of the World-Adorning Abbas) by Iskandar Bek Munshi narrate similar 
stories, but from the perspective of the Safavid court. Both these sources add significant 
details about the internecine wars between the Shaybanids and Safavids and the rivalry 
between the two powers to conquer Badakhshan in the second half of the sixteenth 
century. Another source which yields useful information on the history of Badakhshan, 
though from a Shaybanid perspective, is the Sharaf nama-i shahi (The Book of Royal Glory). 
This work is also known as the ‘Abdullah-ndma, on account of its dedication to the 
Shaybanid ruler, ‘Abdullah Khan (d. 997/1598). Its author is Mir Muhammad al-Bukhari, 
better known as Hafiz-i Tanish, who composed this monumental work between 992 and 
998/1584-1590. His endeavour was, however, never completed, as Hafiz-i Tanish seems to 
have died at some point around 998-999/1590-1591. The Sharaf nama-i shahi follows the 
traditional format used by previous authors, but nonetheless, manages to incorporate 
some unique materials concerning the invasion of Badakhshan by ‘Abdullah Khan and the 


execution of Ibrahim Mirza, son of Sulayman Mirza. 


Some scattered information on the political history of Badakhshan can be gleaned from 
the Ta’rikh-i Mugim Khani by Muhammad Yusuf b. Haji Baga, better known as Muhammad 
Munsht. The Ta’rikh-i Mugim Khani narrates the history of Bukhara and Balkh from the rise 
of the Ashtarkhanids or Taqay-Timirids in 1009/1601 to the demise of Subhan Quli Khan 
in 1114/1702. It provides fragmentary information about the relationships between the 
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rulers of Badakhshan and Balkh. Although the Ta’rikh-i Mugim Khani is chiefly concerned 
with the history of Bukhara and Balkh, it does provide some important information on the 
relationship between Mir Yaribeg Khan and Muhammad Bi ataliq, who was the leader of 


the Qataghan Uzbek tribe. 


I must emphasise that the medieval and pre-modern authors consulted in the preparation 
of this thesis are all more concerned with the construction of a meaningful narrative than 
in recording the significant ‘facts’ of history. This approach is reflected in the fact that 
victorious rulers commissioned most of these sources and the authors had little option but 
to please their patrons. Equally, the pecuniary reward offered by such a victorious ruler 
was the one of the principal sources of livelihood for court scholars, writers and scribes. 
iii. Nizari Ismaili Sources 

In an article entitled “Isma‘ilis and Nimatullahis” and published in 1975, Pourjavady and 
Wilson refer to Badakhshan as a “remote ‘museum’ of Isma‘llism” as well as the “Isma‘lt 
library in Badakhshan.”** The same sentiment is shared by earlier Tsarist Russian 
Orientalists, particularly Ivan Zarubin (1887-1964) and Aleksandr Semenov, who obtained 
a number of manuscripts from Badakhshan in 1332/1914 and 1336/1918 respectively. In 
the 1950s and 60s, a group of Soviet scholars under the supervision of Andrei Bertel’s (d. 
1416/1995) and Mamadvafo Baqoev (d. 1392/1972) were in charge of collecting sources 
from Soviet Badakhshan (1959-1963). Earlier than that, Vladimir Ivanow (d. 1390/1970), 
the pioneer of modern Ismaili studies, obtained several manuscripts from Afghan 
Badakhshan but found it extremely difficult to decipher the local handwriting, uttering 
such judgements about the scribe or copyist as: “Horrible! The Copyist was an idiot.” 
Despite the fact that the handwriting of the Badakhshani copyists was “horrible,” Ivanow 
nonetheless regarded these sources as more reliable than those from a Sunni milieu, from 
which the Isma‘li elements were likely to have been expunged. Thus, in a letter to Henry 
Corbin (d. 1398/1978) dated 29 July 1953, the doyen of modern Isma'lli studies states: “I 
therefore would trust only those copies which come directly from Badakhshan.”” I should 


stress that most of the Ismaili sources found in Badakhshan are undated, as is evident 


°° Pourjavady, and Wilson, “Isma‘ilis and Ni‘matullahis,” Studia Islamica, no. 41 (1975), p. 116. 
31 Hirati, Tasnifat-i Khayrkhwah Hirati, lvanow, (ed.)., Tehran, 1961; Virani, The Ismd‘‘ilis in the Middle Ages, p. 15. 
2 Schmidtke, Correspondence Corbin-Ivanow, Paris, 1999, p. 95. 
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from the colophons of some of the manuscripts where the copyist usually confirms that 


they have been copied from “an old and original manuscript with much difficulty.”® 


The early Ismaili sources I consulted for this research are those associated with Nasir-i 
Khusraw. The Isma‘lli tradition of the region is closely associated with his name and 
activity. His philosophical treatises as well as those attributed to him are listed in the 


bibliography. 


Apart from works by Nasir-i Khusraw, I have also used the following material: the Hidayat 
al-ma’minin al-talibin (Guidance for Seeking Believers) by Muhammad b. Zayn al-‘Abidin 
Fida'l Khurasant (d. 1342/1923), the Khitabat-i ‘aliya (The Book of Supreme Admonitions) by 
Pir Shihab al-Din Shah al-Husayni (d. 1302/1884), the Irshad al-talibin fi zikr a@immat al- 
Ism@iliya (Guidance for Seekers on the Recollection of Isma‘lt Imams) likely to be by the 
sixteenth century writer Muhibb al-Din Qundizi, and the Anonymous Risdla-i sharh al- 
maratib (Epistle on the Explanation of the Ranks). I should also mention the Haft nukta 
(Seven Aphorisms) by the Imam Islamshah (d. 827/1423), which contains a letter to the 
Isma‘ilis of Badakhshan and Kabul, the Pandiyat-i jawanmardi (The Counsels of Chivalry) by 
the Imam Mustansir bi'llah (d. 885/1480), the Haft Bab (Seven Chapters) by Abi Ishaq 
Quhistani, the Kalam-i Pir (The Sage’s Discourse) wrongly attributed to Nasir-i Khusraw as 
well as the Fasl dar bayan-i shinakht-i Imam (Treatise on the Recognition of the Imam).™ 
Various undated fragments from local private collections, which contain prayers (du‘a) 
and poetic compositions, known as Baydz (Anthology of [Didactic and Religious] Poetry), 
by local poets such as Nazmi-i Badakhsnani, Shah Ziya-i Shughnani (sixteenth- 


seventeenth century) and Pir Sayyid Farrukh Shah have also been consulted. 


Relations between the Isma‘lis and the Sufis are analysed primarily by recourse to 
manuscript copies of the text of the Charagh-ndma. All available manuscripts of the 


Charagh-nama are listed as primary sources in the bibliography. 


In addition to Nizari sources, which are prevalent in Iran, I should also mention the Silk-i 
Gawhar-riz (Pearl Scatterer) by a nineteenth century local author, Guharrez valadi*® Khwaja 


‘Abd al-Nabt valadi Khwaja Salih-i Yumegt.** The Silk-i Gawhar-riz seems to have been based 


33 Bertel’s, and Baqoev, Alfavitnyi Katalog, Moscow, 1967, pp. 11-15. 


34 Some of these sources were published by Wladimir Ivanow and other authors. For more details see the Bibliography 
where full details are provided. 


35 The term ‘valadi’ means ‘the son of’ which is used to show the genealogical link and the nisba of the author. 


36 T use Silk-i Gawhar-riz and Gawhar-riz interchangeably as a reference to the work of Guharrez valadi Khawa ‘Abd al-Nabi 
valadi Khwaja Salih-i Yumgi or Yumgani. 
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on the local oral tradition and consists of sections in prose and poetry. The narrative 


stories of this manuscript probe the activity of the Ismaili da‘wa in Badakhshan in broader 


context. 


Modern Studies about Badakhshan 


In addition to the primary sources, I have consulted various published and unpublished 
studies in English, Persian, Russian and German on Badakhshan. Despite the fact that many 
studies have been undertaken on Badakhshan, the medieval and early pre-modern history 
of the country and its relationships with neighbouring countries remains a desideratum. 
Questions about its rulers and their origins, for example, remain without a systematic 
study. Similarly neglected has been the place and contribution of Isma‘lli, Saft and other 


religious confessions within the wider cultural and religious heritage of the region. 


The study of Badakhshan dates back to the second half of the eighteenth century. One of 
the promoters of such studies was the Russian Imperial Geographical Society (Russkoe 
Imperatorskoe Geograficheskoe Obshchestvo) that commissioned a number of projects 
pertaining to the study of the region. In 1872 the Society organised an expedition to visit 
the region under the leadership of the Russian ethnographer and traveller A.P. Fedchenko 
(1844-1872). This expedition collected much valuable data about the ethnography, 
geography and history of the people residing in the Pamirs. Four years later, in 1876 
another expedition visited the eastern parts of the Pamirs. This expedition was led by the 
Russian anthropologist V.F. Oshanin (d. 1917) who was accompanied by a Russian officer 
called Kostenko. Although politically motivated the expedition succeeded in gathering 
valuable data on the history of this remote region. Two years later N.A. SeverfSev (d. 1885), 
another Russian traveller, again visited the mountain regions of the Pamirs. The main 
focus of SeverfSev’s expedition was to study the geography of the region. Ivan Pavlovich 
Minaev (d. 1890) is yet another Russian scholar who visited the region in the second half 
of the nineteenth century. He collected valuable information about the ethnography and 
history of the region, published in 1879 as Svedeniia o Stranakh po Verkhov’iam Amu-Dar’i 
(Information Concerning the Regions on the Upper Reaches of the Oxus River). In 1888- 
1889 Bronislav Grombchevskii visited Central Asia and subsequently the Pamirs, 
Badakhshan and the northern areas of modern Pakistan. He collected important material 
on the history, culture and political situation of the region. In 1898 A.A. Bobrinskoi (1852- 
1927) in the company of A.A. Semenov (1873-1958) and N. Bogoiavlensii visited the Pamirs. 
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Asa result a number of monographs were published on the daily life, customs and religious 


life of the mountain dwellers.°’ 


In the first half of the twentieth century interest in the studies of the Pamirs and 
Badakhshan increased. In 1911 and 1914 two copies of the Umm al-kitab were obtained from 
Badakhshan that posed the question of the relationship of this enigmatic book to the 
Ismailis of Badakhshan. Although this treatise was found in Badakhshan the question of 
its place of origin and use by the local Isma‘tlis remains an important topic for the future 


studies. 


The focus of research on Badakhshan changed radically during the Soviet period. Since 
religion was proclaimed to be “the opium of the masses” the ideological proclivities of the 
Soviets stifled any discussion pertaining to religion and religious rites. Another turning 
point in the study of Badakhshan began with the fall of the Soviet Union when a new 
generation of scholars started to study not only the social structure of the society but also 
the relationship and place of religion in these societies. Nonetheless, the study of the 
Pamirs and Badakhshan in a broader political, religious and cultural context still remains 


largely unaddressed. 


Vladimir Bartol’d’s seminal article, Badakhshan, published in the Encyclopaedia of Islam in 
1913 opened a new dimension in Badakhshan studies which was continued by Tamara 
Grigor’evna Abaeva (b. 1927), Bahodur Iskandarov (d. 2006), Andrei Stanishevskii (also 
known as Aziz Niallo, d. 1994), Abusaid Shokhumorov (d. 1999) and many others. 


—— 


It is important to note that the study of Ismaili history in Badakhshan was not 
systematically undertaken by scholars. A number of articles were published in Izvestiia 
Akademii Nauk Tadzhikskoi SSR in the 1970s and 1980s by Qudratbek Elchibekov concerning 
the sources and the ruling elites of Badakhshan. One of the most recent studies on Ismaili 
history in Badakhshan are the work of Maryam Muiizzi, an Iranian scholar, whose Ph.D. 
thesis traces Ismaili history in Badakhshan from the appearance of the movement in the 
Middle East until modern times.* In 2006 Abdulmamad Iloliev defended a Ph.D. thesis at 
Cambridge University entitled Poetic Expression of Pamiri Ismalism: the Life and Thought of 


Mubarak-i Wakhani, a Nineteenth-century Mystic Poet and Religious Scholar® which includes a 


37 Litvinskii, and Akramov, Aleksandr Aleksandrovich Semenov: Nauchno-biograficheskit Ocherk, Moscow, 1971. 
38 Mu ‘izzi, Ta’rikh-i Ism@‘iltya-i Badakhshan, Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Tehran University, 1380 Sh./2001. 


3° Tloliev’s Ph.D. thesis was published as The Isma‘ili-Sufi Sage of Pamir: Mubarak-i Wakhani and the Esoteric Tradition of the 
Pamiri Muslims, Amherst, NY: Cambria Press, 2008. 
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short background discussion on the history of the Isma‘lis in Badakhshan. In 2010 
Otambek Mastibekov defended a Ph.D. thesis at School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London, titled Leadership and Authority of Ismailis: a Case Study of Badakhshani 


Community in Tajikistan.”° 


Among western academics mention should be made of the work of Jan-Heeren 
Grevemeyer, Herrschaft, Raub und Gegenseitigkeit: Die Politische Geschichte Badakhshans 1500- 
1883. This work is the study of the political history of Badakhshan with special reference 
to the Mughals and Shaybanids. Equally I should mention the work of Gabrielle van den 
Berg, which grew out of her Ph.D. thesis. She published her work as Minstrel Poetry from the 
Pamir Mountains: A study on the Songs and Poems of the Isma‘ilis of Tajik Badakhshan.*' Although 
this work focuses on the traditional devotional music known as madah or madah-khani, van 
den Berg does provide a short historical background about the Isma‘lis of the region. 
Benjamin Koen’s work, Beyond the Roof of the World: Music, Prayer, and Healing in the Pamir 
Mountains,” is an anthropological study of devotional music, prayer and healing among 


the Isma‘tlis of Gorno-Badakhshan. 


The numismatic and epigraphic sources used for this study consist of preserved coins and 
inscriptions from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries that shed new light on the 
chronological representation of certain historical facts. Similarly, the numismatic and 
epigraphic studies allow us to retrieve the names of local rulers of a given period. 
Therefore, modern numismatic and epigraphic studies are one of the valuable sources for 


the study of the political and cultural history of Badakhshan. 
Methodology and Terminology 


Although the principal focus of this study is history and religion, in the course of my 
examinations I have, of course, strayed into the fields of sociology and ethnography, 
which, in turn, have opened a window onto an understanding the social cohesion of 
Badakhshani society. Since society, as a living whole, is always in a process of dynamic 
change, it is important to look at all events systematically. In order to achieve a systematic 
analysis of events I have employed a historical and chronological method which allows me 


to look at events not as a single occurrence but as a set of inter-related episodes. A rigorous 


“© Mastibekov’s Ph.D. thesis was published as Leadership and Authority in Central Asia: the Ismaili Community in Tajikistan, 
London: Routledge, 2014. 


“| Berg, Minstrel Poetry from the Pamir Mountains: A study on the Songs and Poems of the Isma‘ilis of Tajik Badakhshan, Wiesbaden: 
Reichert, 2004. 


” Koen, Beyond the Roof of the World: Music, Prayer, and Healing in the Pamir Mountains, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009. 
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chronological structure is also important for analysing any event described in local 
sources, based as they often are on the oral tradition which tends to lack any chronological 
reference. Similarly, in comparing local sources with the peripheral historical writing of a 
particular period, chronological analysis may make it possible to reconstruct the order in 
which events occurred. The historical and chronological analysis may also permit an 
understanding of the spread and dissemination of religious teaching and its interactions 
with local religious beliefs, teachings, ritual and practices. In order to unfold an event(s), 
therefore, and to analyse their relationship with an event(s) which occurred previously 


requires a timescale, precise or approximate, for any given event or a set of events. 


The events narrated in our sources create a complex web of inter-related issues. This is 
due to the fact that a particular source was composed with a specific religious, political or 
ideological agenda. In order to identify such occurrences, the method I shall employ is one 
of discourse analysis in order to examine the use of language. The strategic and persuasive 
use of language contributes towards shaping the reader’s perceptions of an event(s), even 


though various segments of a given text may be sacrificed or totally changed. 


It is worth mentioning that the use of narrative and local oral history requires the use of 
the hermeneutic phenomenological approach. This allows us to grasp the same essential 
meaning of a text concerning a ritual that the local population itself attaches to it. 
Comparison of the oral tradition with local sources requires textual analysis. Such textual 
and linguistic analysis is applied to the study of the text of the Charagh-nama and the ritual 
of Charagh-rawshan as well as to some local sources such as the Silk-i Gawhar-riz. In order to 
understand the evolving nature of the text of the Charagh-nama and the Silk-i Gawhar-riz, 
my analysis allows the comparison and contrasting of an event in the folk tradition with 
modern studies. It also allows me to analyse the use of language and the way concepts and 


terms have been transmitted. 
Defining the Terms 


The study of Badakhshan in a historical context presents a number of challenges that are 
not adequately addressed either in Soviet, Russian or Western academies. Badakhshan, 
located on the periphery of the Islamic caliphate, was isolated from the rest of the Islamic 
Umma. The isolation of the scattered minority communities, such as the Isma'lls, 
contributed to the development of distinctive terminological and conceptual categories 
used by the local population. These categories and terms are implanted in the social and 


religious structure of the community and will be used throughout in the course of my 
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discussion. In the conventional Sunni, Shi and Sufi contexts, the terms under discussion 
have different rendering and meanings. Some of these terms, as I shall hope to show, carry 
a totally different meaning when used by the Ismailis of Badakhshan. The term khalifa can 
serve a good example. Although originally meaning ‘deputy’ or ‘successor’ this term in the 
general Islamic context is used to refer to the ruler. The case in point is the Khulafa al- 
rashidin — the Rightly Guided Caliphs and the rulers of the Abbasid and Fatimid dynasties. 
In other words, the term khalifa denotes the high-ranking figure in a given dynasty who is 
in charge of the religious and political affairs of his domain. The same term is used among 
the Isma'llis of Badakhshan to refer to a figure who, in the local hierarchy of religion, is an 
assistant to the pir (Chapter 6, pp. 152-192). I should draw the readers’ attention to the fact 
that a number of the terms used in this thesis do not have an exact equivalent in the 


English language. Therefore, I define them in the following way: 


> Ahlal-bayt and Panj tan-i pak: The literal translation of Ahl al-bayt is “the People of 
the House,” which is used to express reverence for and devotion to the “Five 
Members of the Prophet’s Family.” I should mention at the outset that the term Ahl 
al-bayt is used in a broader Ismaili context as a reference to the extended line of 
Imams from ‘Altb. Abt Talib to the present day. The Isma'Tlis of Badakhshan use the 
term Panj tan-i pak, as an equivalent of the term Ahl al-bayt, meaning the “Five Pure 


Bodies” (Chapter 5, pp. 147-149). 


> Charagh-rawshan and Da‘wat-i Nasir: Charagh-rawshan literally means “Lighting the 
Candle” or “Candle Lighting.” This term is used to refer to the funerary rite 
performed on the second or third night after a person’s death. The term Charagh- 
rawshan, as an Ismailt religious ritual, refers to the combination of logically 
interrelated set of rituals also known as Da‘wat or Da‘wat-i Nasir (Chapters 5 and 8, 


pp. 121-241). 


> Fana and Baqd —are Arabic words. Fana means “to pass away,” “to perish” while 
baqd means “to remain” or “to survive.” In the Saft context Fand means to die in 
God. In other words, fand is the passing away of the self, which is the essential pre- 


requisite to the survival (baqa) of the selfless divine qualities placed in man by God. 


8 The Ismailis of Badakhshan express their devotion and allegiance to the Ahl al-bayt or the Panj tan-i pak through the 
architecture of their houses known as Pamiri Chid. Structurally, the roof of the house is held on five pillars, which 
symbolically refer to the Panj tan-i pak - the “Five Pure Bodies.” Shokhumorov, “Khana-i Payravani Rasti,” in 
Shokhumorov, Pamir - Strana Ariev, Dushanbe, 1997; Vasil’fSov, “Alam-i Sagir”: K Voprosu o Simvolike Tradifsionnogo 
Pamirskogo Zhilischa,” Rakhimov, and Revan, (eds.)., Tsentral’naia Azifa: Traditsifa v Uslovifakh Peremen, vypusk 2, Sankt- 
Petersburg, 2009, pp. 150-179. 
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Both of these terms are used among the Isma‘llis of Badakhshan in combined 
expressions such as da‘wat-i fand and da‘wat-i baga. Da‘wat-i fand is performed for the 
person who has passed away while da‘wat-i baq@ is a call for the living person to join 


the da‘wat also known as zinda-da ‘wat (Chapter 8, pp. 215-220). 


> Mir and mirigari: The term Mir is a short form of the term Amir, meaning 
“commander,” “governor” and “prince.” Mir in the context of Badakhshan is a 
reference to the ruler. The region under the control of the mir is referred to by the 
term mirigari. The terms mir--mirigari and shah--shahigari are used interchangeably 


in this thesis. 


> Mustagar and mustawda’. These two terms, prevalent among the Shris, in general, 
and Ismaillis, in particular, are used with reference to the Imamate. There is no 
equivalent for these terms in the English language. The term mustagar is translated 
as “Established” or “Veritable’ Imam. The term mustawda‘ is translated as 
“Deposition” or “Trustee” Imam. The function of the mustawda‘ Imam is to hold the 
office of the Imamate for the mustaqar. The mustagar Imam is the one who can 
designate his successor while the mustawda‘ Imam, as the temporary holder of the 


office of the Imamate, is debarred from this privilege (Chapter 6, pp. 184-192). 


> Rahi and Hadi. These terms are used in the hierarchy of religion known as hudid al- 
din. These terms appear in the early nineteenth-century treatise - the Silk-i Gawhar- 
riz by Guharrez the son of Khawa ‘Abd al-Nabi the son of Khwaja Salih from the 
region of Yumgan.” Since the Silk-i Gawhar-riz does not provide any definition for 
these terms I translate rahi as “companion.” This term is used by the Muhammad- 
Shahi Nizari Isma‘lis in Badakhshan. The term hadi, which I translate as “guide” is 
used by the Qasim-Shaht Nizari Ismatlis of Badakhshan in the post-Alamit period 
(Chapter 6, pp. 165-192). 


> Shahand shahigari. Shah is a regnal title of Old Persian provenance. It is used to refer 
to a person who is the holder of a crown and a throne and who is considered the 
ruler of a country. In the political context the term shahigarz is used to refer to a 


geographic domain controlled by the shah. Terms such as “princedom” and 


“ Yumgan (or Yamgan) valley is one of the richest districts of Badakhshan which is watered by Kakcha River. The 
principal villages are Jurm and Hazrat-i Said. Adamec, Badakhshan Province and Northeastern Afghanistan, Austria, 1972, pp. 
190-191; Schad], “The Shrine of Nasir Khusraw: Imprisoned Deep in the Valley of Yumgan,” in Mugarnas: An Annual on the 
Visual Cultures of the Islamic World, vol. 26 (2009), p. 64. 
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“principality” are used, as the English equivalents, to denote the domain of the 


local ruler. 


> Shia and Din-i panjtani. Shia means a “party,” and is used to refer to a group of 
people who claim that the leadership of the Muslim community, the Imamate, 
belongs to ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (d. 40/661), the cousin of the Prophet Muhammad, and 
his descendants through Fatima, the latter’s daughter. The use of the term Din-i 
panjtani, a local equivalent of the term Shia in the context of Badakhshan, expresses 


an allegiance to the Shia, in general, and to Isma‘llism, in particular. 


> Symbolic and Functional. These two terms are used with reference to high and low 
ranking dignitaries in the hierarchy of religious initiation known as hudid al-din in 
Ismaili history. I use the term symbolic to refer to the Imam and his Hujjat, who, 
historically, were not present among the Ismailis of Badakhshan. The only 
exception is Nasir-i Khusraw, the Hujjat of Khurasan, who lived the last years of his 
life in Badakhshan. I use the term functional to refer to the lower ranks of the 
hierarchy such as dai (missionary, summoner), mu‘allim (teacher), ma‘ziin-i akbar 
(senior licentiate), ma‘ziin-i asghar (junior licentiate) and mustajib (respondent or 
novice). 

> Tagiyya - an Arabic term meaning precautionary “dissimulation of one’s true 

religious beliefs.” It is mostly used by the Twelver Shras and the Ismailis 


particularly in times of danger. 


It is important to note that I also discuss these and other terms in the thesis. Although 
most of these terms are of Arabic and Persian origin they were translated into the local 
language as combined expressions used in religious rituals and practices. They are an 
integral part of the social cohesion of the society and therefore will be used throughout 


this research work. 


© The ranks of hudiid are based on: Khayrkhah-i Hirati, Risala-i Khayrkhah, pp. 2-3. The Hudiid al-din - hierarchy of 
initiation is discussed in “Chapter 5: Da‘wat-i Nasir: The Isma ‘ill Mission in Badakhshan” of this thesis. For more details, 
see section 5.4. The Domain of the Isma'llt da‘wa, pp. 137-142. 
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PART I: GEOGRAPHY AND THE PEOPLE OF BADAKHSHAN 


The region of Badakhshan adjoins Afghan Turkistan in the east. Dominated in 
the south by the eastern Hindu Kush, in the east by the Pamir Mountains, and 
in the north by the Darwaz range, it forms a separate geographic unit, only 
opening in the west to the plain of Taliqan, Khanabad and Qunduz. 


Noelle, Ch., State and Tribe in Nineteenth-century Afghanistan’ 


Noelle, State and Tribe in Nineteenth-Century Afghanistan, 1997, p. 112. 
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CHAPTER 1: BADAKHSHAN: WHERE THE OXUS RIVER TAKES ITS ROOTS 


Introduction 


Badakhshan, a landlocked country in the foothills of the Hindu Kush and Pamir mountains, 
is well known for its precious and semi-precious stones. The famous Oxus River, Ami Darya, 
rises in the upper reaches of Badakhshan and it has shaped the political and geographic 
borderlines of Iran and Turan from the ancient times. George Nathaniel Curzon (1859- 
1925), a famous British diplomat, traveller and writer of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century, in his book The Pamirs and the Sources of Oxus, extends an invitation to 
modern researchers to study this mysterious land known as the Roof of the World. Curzon 
says: 

Descending from the hidden “Roof of the World,” its waters tell of forgotten peoples and 

whisper secrets of unknown lands. They are believed to have rocked the cradle of our race. 


Long the legendary watermark between Iran and Turan, they have worn a channel deep 
into the fate of humanity.’ 


The present research, therefore, aims to study the history of these forgotten peoples, their 
land and the social and cultural life in this remote region. Hence, this short introductory 
chapter seeks to fill the gap in the understanding of the geography and borders of 
Badakhshan and its northern mountain principalities, shahigari and mirigari, in their 
historical context. I start this introductory chapter from the geographical borders as 
defined in the modern period. I shall give a short overview of the derivation of the terms 
Badakhshan and Pamir and examine the people living in those areas. This will allow me to 
conceptualise the region in the broader cultural, religious and political context of Central 


Asia and Persia. 
1.1. Geographic Complexities: Mirroring the Present in the Past 


It was around the 1880s that the Amir of Afghanistan - ‘Abd al-Rahman Khan (ca. 1844- 
1901) claimed that Badakhshan, with its northern principalities of Shughnan, Rushan and 
Wakhan, had been part of his emirate for a long time. ‘Abd al-Rahman Khan, son of Amir 
Muhammad Afzal Khan (r. 1866-67), the eldest surviving son of Dist Muhammad Khan (the 
founder of the Barkazay dynasty in Afghanistan), participated in a series of military 


operations that extended the borders of his dominions to include Qataghan, Badakhshan 


Curzon, The Pamirs and the Source of the Oxus, London, 1896, pp. 1-2, and also his: Russia in Central Asia, London: Longmans, 
1889, p. 320ff. 
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and Darwaz.’ This is, perhaps, the main reason why he declared these territories part of 
his dynasty’s domain. In opposition to him, the Emirate of Bukhara, too, put forward a 
claim saying that the land on the upper reaches of the Oxus River had been in their 
possession historically. Later on, in the period from the 1870s to the 1890s, the Russians, 
one of the great powers of that period, who played a major role in border demarcation 
during the ‘Great Game’, defended the claim of the Emirate of Bukhara on geo-political 
grounds. Henceforth, this dispute resulted in the annexation of the northern territories of 
the mountainous part of Badakhshan to the Russian side of the demarcation line. A similar 
scenario was proposed by the British colonial power in support of Amir ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Khan’s claim. Thus, we find the passage below on the margins of a map from the collection 
of the British Library in London, commissioned by ‘Abd al-Rahman Khan, possibly in the 
1880s, quite interesting. Despite its brevity, it provides significant information about the 
borders of Badakhshan and the relationship of Badakhshan with its neighbouring 


principalities. The author, or possibly the cartographer, wrote the following: 


Russia still upheld the claims of Bukhara to Badakhshan... and she doubted the Amir’s [i.e. 
‘Abd al-Rahman Khan of Afghanistan] claim to Shughnan, Rushan and Wakhan farther 
east. The Amir was emphatic that both historically and de-facto they were his rightful 
possessions. He quoted the medieval historian Mirza Haydar ‘Alt, author of the Ta’rikh-i 
Rashidi, to support his historical claims and in 1883 he put Afghan troops into Shughnan 
and Rushan... The Amir also installed an Afghan Governor of Wakhan. Russia claimed that 
‘Abd al-Rahman was acting contrary to the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1873. 


It is obvious that the ‘Great Game’ period, which was to define the borders of Badakhshan 
between Tsarist Russia and the British Empire at the end of the nineteenth century, lies 
beyond the scope of this thesis. Nevertheless, I began with a passage from that particular 
period at the outset of this chapter on account of the fact that it raises certain important 
questions pertaining to the geographic, political as well as religious settings of the region 
in the historical context. This particular approach will allow me to examine the geographic 
and geo-political settings of Badakhshan retrospectively. At the heart of the passage above 
lie some important questions that, in a sense, constitute the core of this entire thesis. Here 
are the questions to be explored in this regard. Was Badakhshan, a tiny mountain region 
in southeast Central Asia, of great significance to the dynasties that ruled Central Asia as 
well as Khurasan and modern Afghanistan? Did the post-Mongol rulers of Central Asia, 
such as the Timirids and Shaybanids, as well as the Mughal emperors of India, lay claim 


? Colin-Davies, “Abd al-Rahman Khan,” in EI2, vol. 1 (1960), p. 87; Tarzi, “Abd al-Rahman Khan,” E13, vol. 2 (2010). p. 13; 
Bosworth, “Shughnan,” in E12, vol. 9 (1997), pp. 495-496. 


3 Map of the Pamirs: Furnished by the Amir of Afghanistan, 1892, in the collection of the British Library, London. BL 
catalogue number: 50325 (18) 1-2. See also: Bosworth, “Shughnan,” in EI2, vol. 9 (1997), p. 496. 
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to this region as it was asserted by Amir ‘Abd al-Rahman Khan at the end of the nineteenth 
century, on the one hand, and the Emirate of Bukhara and its allies, on the other? Did 
Central Asian as well as Afghan rulers, directly or indirectly, rule this region in the 
medieval period? For how long did the local rulers of Badakhshan keep the region under 
their control? What was the effect of foreign rule on the religious life of the local 
population, particularly on the minority groups like the Twelver Shi's, the Isma'lis as well 


as on some local Stiff movements? 


CONFIDENTIAL. 


ALTERNATIVE BOUNDARY 


BADAKSHAN 
Coundered der 


rable by His Highness the Amir 


Figure 4: Map of Badakhshan commissioned by amir of Afghanistan ‘Abd al-Rahman Khan ca. 1880s 

It is apparent from the passage cited above that Amir ‘Abd al-Rahman Khan asserted his 
claim to this land on political grounds. This was due to the fact that the two great powers 
of that period, the British and Tsarist Russia, were trying to expand their political 
influence over the region, using the strategy of ‘divide and rule’ in order to subjugate the 
region and control it in the long term. Nonetheless, Amir ‘Abd al-Rahman Khan as well as 
the rulers of the Emirate of Bukhara probably knew that this was a period during which 
both of them could lose their political influence over Badakhshan and its northern Pamir 
principalities. It was predictable that local rule would later be replaced by the Russians, 
from the one side, and the British from the other. In other words, it was a time when the 
elite of Badakhshan lost the semi-independent rule over the region that they had 


exercised, probably, since the medieval period if not far earlier. Moreover, the small 
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mountain kingdoms - shahigaris and mirigaris* - that had existed there possibly since 
ancient times were now as a result of modern geo-political realities wiped off the political 
map of the world.’ Consequently, the new demarcation line divided the land along the 
upper reaches of the Oxus River, known to the local population as the river Panj or Piandzh,° 


into Tajik and Afghan Badakhshan.’ 


Modern studies on Badakhshan clearly show that the land on the upper reaches of the 
Oxus River was historically controlled by local, semi-independent rulers.’ Modern 
scholarship uses the terms mir (ruler) and shah (prince) to refer to the heads or 
founders of local dynasties who were in charge of the political, social and religious 
life of their domains. Therefore, the statement of Aleksei Postnikov, a Russian scholar, 


in his book Struggle on the ‘Roof of the World’: Politicians, Spies and Geographers in the Contest for 
the Pamir in the XIX century is quite to the point where he aptly comments: 


The rulers of Badakhshan considered themselves semi-independent rulers of the 
mountainous regions. The same opinion was held about them by their neighbours.’ 


These local rulers (shahs and mirs) ruled the mountain enclaves on the fringes of the 
Islamic caliphate. The small semi-independent dynasties, directly or indirectly, witnessed 
certain events that were later recalled as momentous in their history. In other words, 
despite the fact that this region may seem inaccessible and remote from the scenes of the 
great historical events of Central Asia and the Near and Middle East, yet it was not 
completely isolated and witnessed the arrival of a new religion and new ideas, either 


through missionary activities or military conquests. Hence, the arrival of a new religion, 


‘Both terms, shahigari and mirigari, are of Persian origin. Shahigari is a term that derives from the word shah - meaning 
prince. It seems to be a short form of the term padshah - King. MirigarT is a short form of the term amir and is used to refer 
to aruler. Hence, in the political parlance the terms shahigari and mirigari are used to refer to a geographical domain 
controlled by a ruler who is a subordinate to greater powers. The English equivalents of these terms are principality or 
princedom which used in the thesis interchangeably. 


> Khalfin, Russko-Bukharskie Vzaimootnosheniia po Povodu Pripamirskikh Bekstv Posle Russkogo Razgranicheniia 1895 goda na 
Pamire: Po Materialam Tsentral’nogo Gosudarstvennogo Istoricheskogo Arkhiva UzSSR, Unpublished Report, Tashkent, 1947; 
Elnazarov, and Aksakolov, “The Nizari Ismailis of Central Asia in Modern Times,” in Daftary, (ed.)., A Modern History of the 
Ismailis, London, 2011, pp. 48-52. 


° Piandzh is a Russianised form of the river Panj. The original term is Panj, denoting the number Five. However, in the 
geographical context of modern Badakhshan, it refers to Panj River, that was accepted as a demarcation line by the TSarist 
Russian as well as British Colonial powers. Thus, terms such as the Upper Reaches of the Oxus River, and river Panj will 
be employed to refer to the same river. For more details on the “Great Game” and the border demarcation, see: Postnikov, 
Skhvatka na “Kryshe Mira,” Moscow, 2001; Khariukov, Anglo-Russkoe Sopernichestvo v Tsentral’not Azii i Ismailizm, Moscow, 
1995, 


7 Badakhshan is one of the thirty-two provinces of modern Afghanistan. Tajik Badakhshan is known as Vildyati Mukhtari 
Kuhistani Badakhshan - VMKB. The Russian term Gorno-Badakhshanskaiia Avtonomnaia Oblast’ - GBAO is used in some 
western contemporary sources. 


§ Muhammadzada, and Muhabbatshahzada, Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, Moscow, 1973, pp. 87-206; Postnikov, Skhvatka na “Kryshe 
Mira,” 2001, pp. 45-46. 


° Postnikov, Skhvatka na “Kryshe Mira,” 2001, pp. 45-46. 
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in some cases, connected the destiny of the people of the isolated mountain regions with 
their neighbours in adjacent areas. Therefore, in shaping their destiny in the mountain- 
locked regions, which were located far from the main urban cultural centres, a vital role 
was certainly played by religion and its missionary activities. Even after being converted 
to Islam, in its various forms, these mountain-dwellers, firstly, retained the relics of their 
pre-Islamic culture and religions of Iranian origin, such as fire temples - dtashkada,”° and 
later on succeeded in keeping firm to the Ismaili (particularly Nizar Isma‘tli) faith, which 
made this remote region a vibrant and dynamic place. It should, however, be mentioned 
that Badakhshan was not a homogeneous space in terms of its religious composition as the 
Shits lived side by side with Sunnt and Sufi communities. Hence, to analyse and 
understand the effect of politics and religion in medieval or early pre-modern 
Badakhshan, our journey must start in the nineteenth century ‘Great Game’ period, while 
its concentration will mainly be on the socio-religious and political issues of the region in 


the medieval and early pre-modern periods, particularly from 905/1500 to 1163/1750. 


1.2. Geographic Location of Badakhshan 


Modern Tajikistan” is a cradle of ancient Iranian culture, which is partly hidden in the 
scattered mountain regions of Badakhshan. Geographically it is the place of the 
convergence of ranges of high mountains, namely the Himalayas, Tien Shan, Kunlun, 
Karakorum and Hindu Kush. The Pamirs are the area where rises the Amu Darya, one of the 
main rivers of Central Asia. From here derives the name Upper Oxus (i.e. the upper reaches 
of the Ami Darya), by which the area is termed in nineteenth-century British political 
historical sources, ethnographic and military reports.” The employment of this term is 
attested in the writings of medieval European travellers like Marco Polo (651-724/1254- 
1324).’ Its prevalent use may also be observed in the writings of nineteenth-century 
British political agents, such as Ney Elias (d. 1897), Trotter (d. 1919) and George Curzon 
(1925), or the agents, travellers and scholars of the Tsarist Russian Empire, like Bronislav 


Grombchevskii (d. 1926), Ivan Minaev (d. 1890) and A. G. Serebrennikov (d. in the first half 


© Scott, “Zoroastrian Traces along the Upper Amu Darya (Oxus),” in JRASGBI, no. 2 (1984), pp. 217-228. 


" Modern Tajikistan was established in the 1924 as the Tajik Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic as part of the Uzbek 
SSR. In 1929, the Tajik Soviet Socialist Republic (Tajik SSR) was created as one of the fifteen separate constituent 
republics of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics - USSR. 


2 Minaev, Svedeniia o Stranakh po Verkhov’iam Amu Dar’, St. Petersburg, 1879. For more sources, see note 15 below. 


3 Yule, “Introduction,” in Marco Polo, The Book of Ser Marco Polo, London, 1871, p. xlvi; Larner, Marco Polo and the Discovery 
of the World, London, 1999, pp. 31-45; Daftary, The Ismd‘ilis, 2007, p. 14. 
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of the twentieth century). At present, the majority of the indigenous population of 
modern Gorno-Badakhshan Autonomous Oblast’ (GBAO) in the Pamir Mountains are Nizari 
Isma‘lis — followers of Nasir-i Khusraw’s tradition (known as Da‘wat-i Nasir) - who also 
refer to themselves as Pamiris. In the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, Russian 
scholars and travellers referred to the people of Badakhshan as Gornye Tadzhiki - Mountain 
Tajiks.” Contrastingly, their neighbours from the Afghan side of Badakhshan employ 
rather different terms to designate themselves, namely Badakhshi or Badakhshani, which 


are widely used by the local population and their neighbours. 


The geographical boundaries of Badakhshan in the historical context are blurred, which 
is one of the causes of the various complexities and even misrepresentations that have 
arisen. Inappropriately defined geographic borders make it difficult to ascertain whether 
the region was part of the lands of Central Asian dynasties or was ruled by the powers from 
the northern part of Iran, namely, Khurasan? Yet, we cannot leave aside the possibility 
that this land was annexed to the Mongol Empire (from the thirteenth to the mid- 
fourteenth centuries), an area later controlled by the Timirid dynasty (from the early 
fourteenth up to the end of the fifteenth century). Likewise, mention could be made of its 
annexation to the Empire of the Great Mughals and its being ruled, directly or indirectly, 
by their vassals either from India or from Kabul from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries (Chapters 3 and 4, pp. 67-117). This, therefore, leads us to think that this 
mysterious, isolated mountainous land on the upper reaches of the Oxus River was claimed 
as ‘a rightful possession’ by different rulers throughout its history. The case of Amir ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Khan, as well as the Emirate of Bukhara, when they laid claim to the region and 
its neighbouring principalities as their historical and de facto possession reflect one of the 
vivid historical examples of the rivalry over this remote territory. Nonetheless, it is 
important to note that the above-mentioned rivalry at the end of the nineteenth century 
led to the final border demarcation, as a consequence of its geo-political and strategic 


importance both to the Russian Tsarist Empire and to the British colonial power. Thus, 


4 British sources: Elias, “Report of a Mission to Chinese Turkistan and Badakhshan 1885-1886, by Ney Elias, political 
agent on special duty,” in Ewan, (ed.)., Britain and Russia in Central Asia, 1880-1907, vol. 5, London: Routledge, 2008; Curzon, 
The Pamirs and the Source of the Oxus, London, 1896 and his Russia in Central Asia, London, 1889; Trotter, Account of the Survey 
Operations in connection with the mission to Yorkand and Kashghar in 1873-74, Calcutta, 1875. Russian sources: Minaev, Svedeniia 
o Stranakh po Verkhov’iam Amu Dar’i, St. Petersburg, 1879; Serebrennikov, Ocherki Shugnana: S Kartoit, Unpublished Report, 
1897 and his “Ocherki Shugnana,” in Sbornik Geograficheskikh, Topograficheskikh i Statisticheskikh Materialov po Azii, St. 
Petersburg, 1896, pp. 1-52; Umanefs, “Pamirskii Vopros i Ego Znachenie,” in Istoricheskit Vestnik, Istoriko-Literaturnyt 
Zhurnal, St. Petersburg, vol. 1 (1892), pp. 196-208. 


‘5 For more information, see: Ginzberg, “Gornye Tadzhiki,” in Trudy po Arkheologii, Etnografii i Antropologii, vol. 16 (1937), 
pp. 23-35; Weekes, (ed.)., Muslim Peoples: A World Ethnographic Survey, London, 1984, pp. 738-739. 
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modern Tajik Badakhshan shares its borders with Afghanistan along the Panj River as far 
as the Darwaz region (south of modern Tajikistan). In the north, however, it shares its 
borders with the Kyrgyz Republic, while on the east it borders the Republic of China’s 
Xinjiang province. The area of Badakhshan on the Afghan side, which is situated in the 
north-eastern part of the country, borders Tajik Badakhshan to the north. In the east, 
along the narrow Wakhan corridor, it shares its borders with the northern areas of modern 
Pakistan, the south-eastern part of China, and Tajikistan. The southern part of 
Badakhshan, within the broader administrative setting of modern Afghanistan, 


constitutes one of the 32 provinces of the country."® 


Modern scholarship agrees that the region of Badakhshan is a place through which the 
historical ‘Silk Road’ traversed. The ‘Silk Road’, with its trade routes and commercial 
activities, eclipsed the fact that, in connecting the east with the west, it carried and spread 
religious ideas and beliefs. It also became an abode of refuge for religious minorities and 
various tribes and peoples from Central Asia and Iran, who left their homeland on account 


of political and religious persecution or forced migration.” 
1,3. Derivation of the Terms Badakhshan and Pamir 


As mentioned earlier, historical sources refer to the land on the left bank of the Oxus River 
as Badakhshan. The derivation of this term, however, is linked with a sort of ruby, called 
Badakhsh or Balakhsh, which has been mined in this region since ancient times. Wilhelm 
Eilers, for example, is of the opinion that the term Badakhshan is derived from a Sasanian 
official title, badakhsh, meaning ‘inspector’, and the suffix an indicates that the country 
belonged to or had been assigned to a person holding the high rank of badakhsh,’* which 
gives the term pre-Islamic provenance. In the modern geographical context, the term 
‘Badakhshan’ refers to a land in the Pamir Mountains divided between Tajikistan and 
Afghanistan. Ancient as well as modern sources use two different terms to refer to this 
region, namely, ‘Badakhshan’ and ‘Pamir’ (loc. Pamir or Pomer). According to Bosworth, 
the term ‘Pamir’ is the name of a mountainous massif in Inner Asia that originates in 


modern Gorno-Badakhshan Autonomous Oblast’ (GBAO) and encompasses modern 


Tajikistan, the Kyrgyz Republic, the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region (#rga2EE 7K A 


16 Stein, “Marco Polo’s Account of a Mongol Inroad into Kashmir,” in GJ, vol. 54, no. 2 (August 1919), pp. 92-103. 


Perry, “Forced Migration in Iran during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,” in IS, vol. 8, no. 4 (1975), pp. 199- 
215; Moreen, “The Status of Religious Minorities in Safavid Iran 1617-61,” in JNES, vol. 40, no. 2 (April. 1981), pp. 119-134; 
Behera, “India’s Encounter with the Silk Road,” in EPW, vol. 37, no. 51 (December 21-27, 2002), pp. 5077-5080. 


18 Eilers, “Badakhshan: iii. The Name,” in Elr, vol. 3 (1989), p. 361. 
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)G[X) in China as well as Afghanistan and northern parts of Pakistan. It is clearly shown 
by Bosworth that different sources use these two terms to refer to the same mountain 
region. Likewise, and with a detailed analysis, Sidorov, a Soviet scholar, states that 
Badakhshan is a land situated in the middle of the Asian continent, lying between the Near 


East, Inner Asia, Central Asia and also India.” 


During the Soviet period, the Gorno-Badakhshan Autonomous Region was also called the 
Pamir, which in its turn was divided into the Western and Eastern Pamirs. The same 
geographical division may be seen in Burhan al-Din Kushkeki’s seminal work, Rahnama-i 
Badakhshan va Qataghan.” The Eastern boarders of Pamir were defined as extending as far 
as the Qashghar mountain range, while the Western borders were located in the Hindu 
Kush. Furthermore, we know from Soviet sources, particularly from the works of 
Nalivkina, Agakhaniaiants, Sidorov and many others, that the Western Pamir was famous 
for its glacial topography and mainly populated by tribes of Kyrgyz nomads. By contrast, 
the Eastern Pamir, with its totally different natural landscapes, was populated by the 
Mountain Tajiks. In other words, the term Pamir is generally employed in reference to the 
Western part of the Pamir. The term ‘Eastern Pamir,’ on the other hand, is used to indicate 


the central lands of Badakhshan.” 


As far as the etymology of the term Badakhshan is concerned, it is important to note that 
it does not occur in the same form in any of the ancient historical sources, whether from 
the Achaemenid, Sasanian, or Bactrian periods. Nevertheless, the oldest reference to the 
region is found in the historical annals of the Buddhist traveller, Xuanzang (Hsiien-Tsang), 
who passed through the region sometime in the seventh or eighth century A.D. He uses 
the term Pa-mi-lo in his writing, which was employed with reference to a region in the 


mountains of Pamir.” 


European travellers, notably Marco Polo, who passed through these places on his journey 


to the court of the Mongol Emperor, Kublai Khan (r. 659-693/1260-1294), employs the same 


9 Bosworth, “Pamirs,” E12, vol. 8 (1995), p. 245; Sidorov, “Chto Zhe Vse-taki Nazyvat Pamirom?,” SNV: Pamir, vol. 16 (1975), 
pp. 5-6; For a detailed analysis, see: Agakhaniants, Osnovnye Problemy Fizicheskoi Geografii Pamira, Dushanbe, 2 vols. 1965- 
66; Iskandarov, Istoriia Pamira, Khorog, 1995, pp. 3-6. In the medieval period, Pamir was incorrectly also referred to as a 
region of ‘Balar.’ See: Codrington, “A Geographical Introduction to the History of Central Asia,” in GJ, vol. 104, no. 1/2 
(July-August, 1944), pp. 27-40. 

© Kushkeki, Katagan i Badakhshan: Dannye po Geografii Strany, Estestvenno-istoricheskim Usloviiam, Naselenitu, Ekonomike i 
Putiiam Soobshcheniia, Semenov, (Russian tr. and ed.)., Tashkent, 1926. 


21 Sidorov, “Chto Zhe Vse-taki Nazyvat Pamirom?,” SNV: Pamir, p. 6; Nalivkina, “Obzor Geologii Pamira i Badakhshana,” 
in Trudy Vsesoituznogo Geologo-razvedochnogo Ob’edineniia NKTP SSSR, Moscow, 1932, no. 182, pp. 68-69. 


2 Bosworth, “Pamir,” E12, vol. 8 (1995), p. 245. Bartol’d, “Badakhshan,” in EI2, vol. 1 (1986), pp. 851-55; Stein, “A Chinese 
Expedition across the Pamirs and Hindukush, A. D. 747,” in Gj, vol. 59, no. 2 (February 1922), pp. 115-118. 
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term in various forms, such as Badakhsh, Balakhsh or Badasiana. It is noteworthy that 
modern scholars and medieval travellers propose contradicting interpretations 
concerning the origin of this particular term. For instance, Marco Polo in his travel book 
states that the origin of the term comes from the word Badakhsh, which was used to refer 
to the La‘l- the ruby or lapis lazuli. According to him, originally the Lal was called Badakhsh 
or Balakhsh and this later came to be used as a place-name to refer to this mountain 
region.” Modern scholars, like Bosworth and Agakhaniants (d. 2002), on the other hand, 
maintain that the term Balakhsh originally denoted the region and only later seems to have 


been employed in reference to the type of ruby in question.” 


Another Soviet scholar, Pakhalina, approaches the etymological aspect of this term from 
a linguistic perspective. According to her, the term Badakhshan consists of two interlinked 
components, Badakhsh and An, which gives the meaning, ‘the Land of the Kings’.” If we 
follow Pakhalina, reference to this region may be rendered as ‘Empire’ or ‘Great Empire.’ 
The same proposition has been brought to our attention by Georgina Hermann in her 
article “Lapis Lazuli: The Early Phases of its Trade”. However, her reference is geographical 
rather than linguistic, as it is evident from her writing: 

The former kingdom of Badakhshan was considerably larger than the present province, 

and included the lands of Shughnan and Rushan in the east and Kulab in the west.”° 
Other modern scholars propose similar contradictory interpretations when considering 
the term Pamir. A well-known Soviet linguist, Edelman, seeks the etymology of this 
particular term in ancient Indo-European languages. She is of the opinion that the term 
Pamir means ‘borderlines’ or ‘border area.’ Abusaid Shokhumorov (d. 1999), a Tajik 
scholar from GBAO, agrees with her that the root of this term derives from ancient Indo- 
European languages. He too considers that the term consists of two interlinked 
components, as proposed by Edelman. Nonetheless, he disagrees with her supposition 
when it comes to the definition and interpretation of each term. Shokhumorov, thus, 
maintains that the first part of the term Pamir is either Bam or Pam, which denotes a 


‘country,’ a ‘land’ or a ‘habitat.’ This is a reference to a place of abode or a geographical 


3 Polo, Kniga Marco Polo, Moscow, 1956, pp. 73-76. 
4 Bartol’d, “Badakhshan,” in EI2, vol. 1 (1960), p. 851. 
> Pakhalina, Pamirskie Yazyki (Pamiri Languages), Moscow, 1969, pp. 5-11. 


6 Herrmann, “Lapis Lazuli: The Early Phases of its Trade,” in Iraq, vol. 30, no. 1 (1968), p. 23. The same proposition one 
can find in: Mustawfi, Hamd Allah., The Geographic Part of the Nuzhat al-Qulib, Le Strange, (English tr.)., Leiden, 1919, pp. 
196-197, 


*7 Edelman, “Geograficheskie Nazvaniia Pamira,” in SNV: Pamir, vol. 16 (1975), p. 43. 
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location. The second part of the term Pamir is either Ir or Er, which specifies this 


geographic designation as a ‘city.’”* 


As noted earlier, Badakhshan became famous for its precious and semi-precious stones, 
such as lapis lazuli and rubies (lit. la‘l), probably, in the Middle Ages or even earlier. Hence, 
the medieval Persian poetic sources as well as local poetic composition refer to 
Badakhshan by the phrase ‘Lal-i Badakhshan’ - the Ruby of Badakhshan.” Furthermore, we 
learn from the anonymous Hudid al-‘alam and later from Marco Polo that Badakhshan had 
magnificent, broad pastures as well as highly cultivated valleys. It was praised for its 
excellent climate. The anonymous author of the Hudid al-‘alam, for instance, describes this 
region as “a very pleasant country and a resort of merchants.”* John Wood (1812-1871), 
on the other hand, employs another phrase in relation to this mountain land; namely ‘Bam- 
i dunyd’ or ‘the Roof of the World.”' Today, this phrase is a common expression that is in 
use among the inhabitants of the region in the form Bam-i jahan or in many cases in its 
Russian form - Kpezwa Mupa (Krysha Mira - i.e. the Roof of the World). It should, however, 
be clarified that the above-mentioned phrase used to be employed in relation to Pamir 


rather than the mainland of Badakhshan as such. 


As far as the geographical place-names, such as Shughnan, Darwaz, Wakhan as well as 
Qataghan, and other similar ones are concerned, they refer not only to the geographical 
location of particular urban or rural places but are also used in a broader sense, in 
connection with the local dynasties from medieval times up until the ‘Great Game’ period. 
The internal division of Badakhshan in a wider geo-political context clearly indicates that, 
geographically, Badakhshan was central whilst also politically peripheral. In other words 
the term Badakhshan, geographically, encompasses the central area of land plus all its 


semi-independent subordinate principalities known as mirigari and shahigari. 


8 Shokhumorov, Pamir - the Land of Aryans, Dushanbe, 1997, pp. 33-34; (Russian tr.), pp. 8-9. 


 Ghoibov, “Oid ba Paidoishi Nomi La’li Badakhshaon,” in IAN Tadzh SSR, no. 4 (20), 1990, pp. 3-6; Herrmann, “Lapis Lazuli: 
The Early Phases of its Trade,” (1968), pp. 21-24 for more information see: Hermann, The Source, Distribution, History and 
Use of Lapis Lazuli in Western Asia from the Earliest Times to the End of the Seleucid Era, Unpublished D. Phil. Thesis, University 
of Oxford, 1966. The use of the term Lal-i Badakhshan can be found in the poetry of Firdawsi and Sanat. Although I could 
not find an early use of this expression in the local poetry, I use a distich from a certain Mirza Ibrahim, a sixteenth 
century local poet from Badakhshan, where he say: 


sol ee plese le dul an ti glisar sole sl Js 
La‘l ar chi dar jahan zi Badakhshan shawad burin, Ay la'li bebaha, ba Badakhshan khush amadi. 
Habibov, Ganji Badakhshon, Dushanbe, 1972, p. 51. 
3° Minorsky, “Hudid al-‘Alam:” The Regions of the World, A Persian Geography, 372 A.H. (982 A.D), London, 1937, p. 112. 


31 Wood, A Journey to the Source of the River Oxus, Karachi, 1976, p. 236. It is appropriate to note that the phrase Bam-i dunya 
has another version, which is Bam-ijahan. 
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Therefore, it becomes obvious that Badakhshan, one of the biggest semi-independent 
kingdoms, was located on the left side of the river Panj, beyond the sphere of TSarist 
Russian influence and covered the southern part of the entire region. Shughnan, Darwaz 
and Wakhan are considered semi-independent principalities or princedoms (mirigari and 
shahigari) that later became part of Tajik Badakhshan. Therefore, it is safe to assume that 
Amir ‘Abd al-Rahman Khan might have confused the border regions of his territory, 
particularly those of Badakhshan, with the lands of his far northern neighbouring 
principalities that had their own local rulers.” Equally, it reflects his aspiration to annexe 
these lands to his territories. Therefore, it is apparent from the present discussion that 
Badakhshan as a geographical term refers to the land on the left bank of the Panj River and 


that was controlled by local rulers known as mirs and shahs. 


By contrast, the term Pamir refers to the area in a wider context, encompassing all of the 
principalities of this mountainous region. The ‘Great Game,’ in this case, was employed as 
a window for understanding the borders drawn during the period of Anglo-Russian rivalry. 
It showed that the definition of the borders in the medieval and early pre-modern periods 
was not sufficiently clear and this has led both to terminological and to contextual 
complexities when studying Badakhshan from a historical perspective. Despite this, our 
study will employ the term Badakhshan to refer to the region in a broader historical and 
geographical context including the subordinate mountain regions of the northern Pamir 
principalities. The region’s political and geographic boundaries changed with the arrival 
of a new ruling dynasty and therefore I shall contextualise this while discussing the 


political history of the region. 


1.4. The People of Badakhshan 


In 1895, Badakhshan - the area to the north of the Hindu Kush - was divided between its 
neighbours, Afghanistan and Tajikistan. The central lands of Badakhshan, however, 
remained on the Afghan side of the demarcation line. On 2nd January 1925, the Soviet 
government decided to create a new geographical and political entity known in modern 
times as the Gorno-Badakhshan Autonomous Oblast’ (GBAO; within the boundaries of 
Tajikistan). In 1991, after the fall of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR), GBAO 


remained part of the newly independent country of Tajikistan. 


32 See map of Amir ‘Abd al-Rahman Khan, p. 28. 
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In a broader context, a number of ethnic groups are present in Badakhshan. A number of 
small communities with the common self-designation of Pamiri (loc. Pomeri; Rus. Tamupypbl 
Pamirfsy) have inhabited the mountain regions of Gorno Badakhshan since ancient times. 
These minority groups speak local Pamiri languages belonging to the Iranian branch of 
the Indo-European family of languages. The most prevalent languages are Shughni (or 
Shughnani), Rushani, Bartangi, Wakhi, Ishkashimi and Rini.* Although these eastern 
Iranian dialects use some Persian words, they have little in common with the Persian 
language spoken by the Tajiks. The Tajiks constitute the majority of the population of 
Afghan Badakhshan, while the above-named ethnic groups also constitute a small 
minority of the population. Apart from these ethnic groups, a number of Turkic, Uzbek 
and Hazara people also live in Badakhshan who speak either Persian or Turkic languages. 
No precise statistical data exist regarding the Pamiri-speaking people on either side of the 
demarcation line. During the Soviet period, the small minority groups of Gorno- 
Badakhshan were registered as Tajiks (from Pamir). According to Russian sources, the total 
population of Afghan Badakhshan is around 1.2 million, whereas that in Tajik Gorno- 
Badakhshan it is estimated at around 210,000.” 


The languages spoken among the indigenous population of Badakhshan, such as Shughni, 
Wakht or Rini, have no written scripts of their own. Historical sources indicate that the 
local writers and poets used the Arabic (Persian) script to compose literary and historical 
works in the Persian language. Mention can be made of the works of Nasir-i Khusraw - 
Vajh-i din, Jami‘ al-hikmatayn, etc. In modern time, the language spoken in Tajikistan is 
referred to as Farsi-i tajiki - Persian-Tajik,** which was fostered by the Soviet authorities.” 


Badakhshan, in a broader historical context, is a multi-lingual region where people of 


33 For more details, see: Pisarchik, Rushanskie Texty, Stalinabad, 1954; Zarubin, Shugnanskie Texty i Slovar’, Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1960; Karamshoev, Badzhuwskii Dialekt Shugnanskogo Iazyka, Dushanbe, 1963; Pakhalina, Pamirskie fazyki, 
Moscow, 1969; Steblin-Kamenskii, and Karamshoev, (eds.)., fazyki i Etnografifa “Kryshi Mira”, St. Petersburg, 2005; 
Iskandarov, Sofsial’no-Ekonomicheskie i Politicheskie Aspekty Istorii Pamirskikh Kniazhestv (X v. - Pervaia polovina XIX v.), 
Dushanbe, 1983, pp. 5-8; Bosworth, “Pamir,” EI2, vol. 8 (1995), p. 245; Edelman, “Sravnitel’noe Sostofanie Izucheniia 
Pamirskikh fazykov,” Voprosy fazykoznaniia, no. 1, (1964), pp. 128-136; Dodikhudoeva, “The Tajik Language and the Socio- 
Linguistic Situation in the Mountainous Badakhshan,” in I&C, vol. 8, no. 2 (2004), pp. 281-288. 


4 The major ethnic groups that reside in Badakhshan and the Pamirs are: Tajiks, Shughni, Wakhi, Rushani, Ghilzais, 
Turkmans, Uzbeks and Kyrghyzs. Adamec, Badakhshan Province and Northeastern Afghanistan, Austria, 1972, pp. 6-9. 


3° Okimbekov, Problemy Sofsial’no-Ekonomicheskogo i Sofsial’nogo Razvitiia Severo Vostoka Afghanistana, Unpublished Thesis, 
Moscow: Institute of Oriental Studies, 2003. 


36 This expression consists of two terms: (1.) the term Farsi (Persian) refers to the linguistic composition of Tajikistan, 
whereas (2.) Tajiki refers to the nation who traces their origins to Persia. 


37 The term Dari or Farsi-i Dari is used to refer to the new Persian language prevalent in the Persian-speaking regions 
since medieval times. The term Tajiki-i Farsi became popular in the second decade of the twentieth century. Burgne, The 


Birth of Tajikistan: National Identity and the Origin of the Republic, London, 2007, pp. 75-85; Lazard, “Dari,” in Elr, vol. 7 (1994), 
pp. 34-35. 
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Iranian and Turkic origin shared a common religious and cultural heritage expressed 
mostly in the Persian language. Even the cultural heritage of the local minority 
communities who speak Shughni, Wakhi or Rint is preserved in Persian. Hence, the Persian 
language was and is the cultural backbone of the various communities in Badakhshan. The 
Persian language, therefore, is the lingua franca of their daily life. Equally, it is considered 
a source of national identity. It is important to mention that the Persian language has been 
the main vehicle for the spread of Islam in the region. Likewise, it contributed to the 
widespread adoption of the Persian Sufi heritage and lexicon among the literary and 
intellectual circles of the region. However, during the Sovietisation of Central Asia in the 
1930s the Roman and later the Cyrillic script replaced the Arabic (Persian) one.* In the 
modern era, the Tajik and Russian languages have served as the lingua franca among the 
inhabitants of Tajik Badakhshan. By contrast, the population of Afghan Badakhshan still 
uses Farsi - written in the Persian script and the Persian-Dari language - in their daily 


communications. 


Alongside the minor Pamiri languages, several dialects of the Tajik and Kyrghyz languages 
are spoken in some parts of Tajik Badakhshan. The upper valleys of Wakhan, Shakhdara, 
Ghund and Bartang have developed a peculiar parallelism of Pamiri and Turkic place 
names, mainly on account of bilingualism among the heterogeneous population. Historical 
sources indicate that the Kyrgyz tribes settled in the Pamirs in the seventeenth century, 
or possibly even earlier. Nevertheless, the Shughni or Wakhani (or Ishkashimi) languages 


have remained the predominant spoken languages in these remote mountainous regions. 
1.5. Religious Composition of Badakhshan 


The religious composition of both Tajik and Afghan Badakhshan varies greatly. This 
phenomenon is mainly due to the fact that Afghan Badakhshan was located closer to the 
centres of Islamic learning, such as Balkh, Hirat, Hisar and Kabul. The majority of the 
populations of Afghan Badakhshan are Sunnis. It is reported that members of a number of 
Sufi orders, like the Naqshbandi, Kubravi and Qadiri, were also present in the region. 
Although no information is available on the Sufi establishments in the region, native 
Badakhshanis were affiliated to various Stuff orders in Central Asia, Persia and India. 
Likewise, members of various Sufi orders were engaged in the promulgation of their 


particular understanding of Islam and the conversion of the local population. 


3§ Burgne, The Birth of Tajikistan, p. 83; Bertel’s, “Persidskii - Tadzhikskii - Dari,” in IAN Tadzh SSR, no. 12 (1946), pp. 7-18. 
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We know from contemporary sources that the eastern and central parts of Afghan 
Badakhshan are populated by the Tajiks, Uzbeks, and Kyrgyzs, who are the followers of 
Sunnt Islam. The regions of Dihmurghan in Shughnan and Mah-i May in the vicinity of the 
Darwaz region of Afghanistan, on the other hand, are mostly inhabited by Twelver Shris, 
while Nizari Isma'lis of the Nasir-i Khusraw tradition (Part 3, Chapters 5-8), who consider 
the present Aga Khan as their 49th hereditary Imam, mainly live in the remote mountain 
regions, particularly in Shughnan, Wakhan, Rushan, Ishkashim, Zebak, Munjan and in the 
vicinity of the Yumgan valley. They comprise approximately 20% of the total population 
of Afghan Badakhshan. The Tajik Badakhshanis, however, are mostly of the Shri Nizari 
Ismaili persuasion. Only certain western parts of Gorno-Badakhshan, namely the Vanj, 


Darwaz and Murghab districts, are Sunni populated areas.” 
1.6. Badakhshan in the Broader Central Asian Context 


Despite the fact that Badakhshan, on account of its mountainous terrain and harsh 
geographical conditions, was isolated from the adjacent regions, the region was part of the 
historical processes that had played out in the neighbouring regions in a broader 
geographical, political as well as a cultural and religious context. Historically, Badakhshan 
had close cultural, commercial, political and religious relations with Central Asia, Persia 


and India. 


From ancient times, as Barrow argues, this region was populated by Indo-Iranian tribes. In 
his seminal article on the Indo-Aryans, he refers to these tribes as proto-Indo-Aryan. 
Accordingly, he is of the opinion that these tribes, due to the harsh geographical 
conditions, migrated to India, Persia and partly to the heartlands of the Central Asian 
khanates.*° Likewise, and with a further detailed analysis, Muhammad Rashshod, an Iranian 
scholar, maintains that “before migrating to Iran the tribes of Mad and Pars resided in the 
Pamir Mountains.”*' Although we might object to this proposition, it does imply that the 
population of Badakhshan had close connections with such neighbouring regions as 


Persia, India and Central Asia. These links forged from ancient times through trade and 


3° Middleton, and Thomas, Tajikistan and the High Pamirs, Odyssey Books, 2008. 


“© Barrow, “The Proto-Indo-Aryans,” in JRAS, no. 2 (1973), pp. 123-140. For more details, see: Yarshater, “The Persian 
Presence in the Islamic World,” in Houvannisian, and Sabagh, (eds.)., The Persian Presence in the Islamic World, Cambridge, 
1998, pp. 4-124; Foltz, Spirituality in the Land of the Noble: How Iran Shaped the World's Religions, Oxford, 2004 and also his 
Religions of Iran: From Prehistory to the Present, Oxford: Oneworld, 2013, pp. 137-228. 


“t Rashshad, Falsafa az oghozi ta’rikh, Dushanbe, 1993, pp. 8-11. 
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commerce remained intact in spite of the natural difficulties and the isolated mountainous 


terrain. 


Culturally, Badakhshan had close links to Iranian and Central Asian sedentary and 
nomadic tribes. The cultural, political and commercial relationships of these regions are a 
good example of this. Similarly, the presence of certain linguistic usages is further 
evidence for the links between Central Asia and Badakhshan. The linguistic aspect of 
Central Asian influence becomes apparent from the use of Turkic words. For instance, 
words like gishlaq (lit. village), aylaq (lit. pasture), gashugq (lit. fork) and many other similar 
linguistic terms are prevalent among the settled population in both Badakhshan and the 
Pamir principalities. More than that, there seems to have been close cultural and 
commercial relationships between Eastern Pamir and the Farghana valley. This trade and 


communication route seems to have been open until the late nineteenth century. 


In the twelfth century, Badakhshan was annexed to the Ghirid state. The boundaries of 
the lands ruled by Ghirid dynasty at the time stretched from the great Khurasanian city 
of Hirat to Bamiyan.” This broad geo-political entity created an environment for religious 
and cultural exchange. It, therefore, seems safe to assume that the trade routes passing 
through the region greatly contributed to the commercial and cultural connections 
between Badakhshan, Persia and its Central Asian neighbours. The spread of Islam to 
Central Asia contributed to the interchange of ideas and heralded a change in the cultural 


and religious landscape of Badakhshan down to the modern era (Chapter 5, pp. 121-127). 


Conclusion 

An examination of the sources indicates that the region of Badakhshan and the northern 
principalities of Pamir are located at the crossroads of different cultures. The natural 
division of the land into mountain terrains was the main reason that the relics of the 
ancient civilizations were preserved, which were then absorbed into the new religion with 
the passage of time. Likewise, its location on the crossroads of trade offered a method for 
cultural and religious exchange on different levels between the indigenous population and 
that of neighbouring countries. We have seen from historical sources how the historic ‘Silk 


Road’ traversed these isolated communities, connecting not only the East with the West 


“” Scarcia, “A Preliminary Report on a Persian Legal Document of 470-1078 found at Bamiyan,” in E&W: NS, vol. 14, no. 1- 
2 (March, 1963), pp. 73-85 and his “An Edition of the Persian Legal Document from Bamiyan,” in E&W: NS, vol. 16, no. 1-2 
(March-June, 1966), pp. 290-295. 
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but the minority communities with the neighbouring regions of Central Asia and Persia as 


well as India. 


The remoteness of the region and its land-locked mountain terrain also contributed to the 
preservation of various local dialects, which are mainly spoken by the mountain 
populations of the region. We have noted from various sources that the Persian (Dari and 
Tajiki) language served not only as the lingua franca among the mountain-dwellers and the 
mainland population of Badakhshan but has remained the backbone of the cultural, 


religious and literary heritage of the region from ancient times. 


The main point of complexity that comes to our attention, regarding historical studies of 
Badakhshan, stems from the geographical borders, which were historically blurred and 
unspecified. The geographical boundaries are not by nature neutral. They are defined by 
the political and religious reality of the time. In the case of Badakhshan, it is the natural 
environment, such as the mountain ranges and rivers, which are the features defining a 
frontier line for a single political unit. Nevertheless, ‘there were no signs in the border 
area that the traveller was approaching or had already crossed a border,’ from one 
mountainous principality to another, which in many cases became a cause of military 
confrontation. Therefore, the claim of the Amir of Afghanistan, ‘Abd al-Rahman Khan, with 
which we began this chapter, may serve as a window onto understanding of the impetus 
for the conquest of this land on the part of foreign rulers throughout its history. Local 
rulers, however, kept their semi-independent status, which was possible mainly because 
of the area’s remoteness from the political interplay of the region in a wider geo-political 


context; this will be studied in greater depth in the coming chapters. 


3 Spuler, “Trade in the Eastern Islamic Countries,” in Richards, (ed.)., Islam and the Trade of Asia, Oxford, 1970, pp. 11-19. 
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PART II: POLITICAL HISTORY OF BADAKHSHAN 


Badakhshan was continuously raided by foreign invaders, 
including its neighbouring states. However, because of its difficult 


terrain and partly because of the bravery of its people, Badakhshan 


enjoyed semi-independence until the end of the nineteenth century. 


Bezhan, F.. “The Enigmatic Authorship of Tarikh-i Badakhshan.”' 


1 Bezhan, “The Enigmatic Authorship of Tarikh-i Badakhshan,” in E&W, vol. 58, no. 1/4 (2008), p. 107. 
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CHAPTER 2: THE MIRS AND SHAHS OF BADAKHSHAN: THE POLITICS OF RULE 


Introduction 


The history of Islamic dynasties revolves around the figure of the individual ruler, who 
had the title of either khalifa, sultan, shah or amir. The court poets and scribes in medieval 
and early pre-modern periods composed treatises that describe the rise and fall or victory 
and failure of ruling dynasties. Whether such sources are normative, descriptive or even 
fragmentary they yield information that can be cross-examined with other dynastic 
histories of a given period in order to trace the genealogy and rule of a single sovereign or 
of the trajectory of an empire. The absence of such sources from Badakhshan, a remote 
region in the southeast of modern Central Asia, makes the task of modern scholars very 
difficult. Tracing the origins of the local rulers of Badakhshan without sources produced 
in the region in the ancient, medieval or a pre-modern period is almost impossible. This 
short chapter, therefore, provides a tentative rather than a conclusive discussion on the 


origin and continuity of local ruling families in Badakhshan. 


The continuity of local rule in Badakhshan is discussed within the wider context of 
political inter-relationships of Central Asian and Persian dynasties. The wide range of 
sources employed in this chapter will allow, where possible, a reconstruction of the 
sequence of rule, the consanguineous relationships between rulers and the era of a given 


ruler or dynasty that controlled the region of Badakhshan. 


The chapter will trace the origin of the local rulers of Badakhshan from the time of Nasir- 
i Khusraw to the second half of the fifteenth century. Employing the term local ruler, I 
refer to a ruler or a ruling family who traced their origins to the local actors/individuals 
who kept the region under their control. I shall show that initially indigenous rulers, who 
lost their supremacy in the second half of the fifteenth century, managed to keep 
Badakhshan and its northern mountain principalities under their control. I shall also 
argue that the use of regnal titles, such as padshah - shah, amir - mir, sultan and hakim as 
well as malik and khan, by the local rulers of Badakhshan and its adjacent mountain regions 
reflects the transition from one dynastic ruling family to the next. The use of these terms, 
in short, mirrors the subordination of the local rulers to mightier dynasties such as the 


Ghaznavids, Mongols and Timirids. 
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2.1. A Brief Comment on the Origin of the Mirs and Shahs of Badakhshan 


In 1966, a group of Soviet archaeologists, under the supervision of Mira Bubnova, 
discovered a number of utensils in the Bazar-dara valley in the eastern Pamirs. These items 
were dated to the ninth and eleventh centuries respectively. Together with these utensils, 
the same group of archaeologists also discovered 67 written fragments of text that vary in 
length and content. These fragments were possibly produced sometime between “the first 
quarter of the ninth - up to the end of the second quarter or the middle of the twelfth 
century,’ [so] approximately a century prior to the Mongol invasion of Central Asia. All 
the fragmentary documents are in Arabic (Persian) script. The origins of the paper and 
techniques of its production were studied by Professor D.M. Fliate and one of his students, 
K. Vere, in 1973. Publishing their findings, they put forward a proposition according to 
which, “these papers may have possibly been produced in Samarqand.”’ Later, an attempt 
by Oleg Akimushkin (1929-2010), a Russian orientalist, to reconstruct these texts resulted 
in the retrieval of the names of several amirs and one hakim.* On the basis of these findings, 
Akimushkin asserts: 
Judging from the fragments that came down to us, the content of these documents 
represents an official correspondence, orders and instructions as well as [transcribed] 
copies of requests and reports from a higher level of authority to the local authorities. In 
any case, in no less than six of these fragments, the discussion concerns three ‘glorious’ 
amirs and one hakim; namely, Amir Muwaffaq, Amir Yari-Khiiday, Hakim Ahmad (and a 
certain [unnamed] famous Amir).° 
Although these fragmentary materials do not provide any information about the origin of 
the rulers of Badakhshan, they directly refer to the relationship between Central Asia and 
Badakhshan in the wider social, cultural as well as geo-political context of the ninth to the 
twelfth centuries. Yet, these documents can also be used to raise the question of whether 


there was any relationship between Abi al-Ma‘ali ‘Ali ibn al-Asad (second half of the 


? Akimushkin, “Fragmenty Dokumentov s Vostochnogo Pamira,” in PPV, Moscow, 1972, p. 130-131; Bubnova, “K Istorii 
Dobychi Poleznyx Iskopaemykh na Pamire,” in IAN Tadzh SSR, no. 3 (53), 1968, p. 69. 


3 Fliate, and Vere, “Issledovanie Starinnoi Bumagi Pamira,” in Voprosy Dolgovechnosti Dokumenta, Leningrad, 1973, pp. 86- 
88. Also quoted in: Akimushkin, “Fragmenty Dokumentov s Vostochnogo Pamira,” in PPV, 1972, p. 130-131. 


4 Hakim literary means a governor, a commander or a ruler. Steingass, Persian-English Dictionary, p. 408. 


5 Akimushkin, “Fragmenty Dokumentov s Vostochnogo Pamira,” in PPV, 1972, p. 130-131. At the end of his article, 
Akimushkin provides a list of the names found in these fragments. He divides them into the (1.) addressee, (2.) the sender, 
(3.) the names mentioned in the documents and (4.) the name of the courier, which are as follows: The addressees: 1. 
Husayn (fr. no. 20); 2. Aba al-Hasan ‘Arki (fr. no. 23); 3. Husayn b. Abi al-Fawaris (fr. no. 23); 4. Shaykh Fazil al-Avjad 
Ahmad b. al-Hasan (fr. no. 29); 5. Sahib Khwaja Ahmad (fr. no. 32) and 6. al-Hasan b. Ahmad al-Hamrai. The Senders: 1. 
Abi al-Muzaffar b. Abi al-Fawaris (fr. no. 20); 2. Abii Ishaq al-Qaraé. Names mentioned in the documents: 1. Amir Jalil 
Muwaffagq (fr. no. 25); 2. Amir Muwaffaq (fr. no. 18 and 30); 3. Amir Yari Khuday (fr. no. 26); 4. Ahmad Hakim (fr. no. 32). 
The Courier: Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Abi Rahim (fr. no. 20); Ibid. p. 135. 
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eleventh century), a prominent amir of Badakhshan and a patron of Nasir-i Khusraw, and 
the amirs and/or hakims whose names appear in the fragmentary documents. Equally, they 
question the validity of the statement by Muhammad Haydar Dughlat (905-958/1499-1551) 
that the rulers of Badakhshan controlled the region for 3000 years. This chapter, therefore, 
argues that there have been a number of different rulers or ruling families in various part 
of the region subordinate to the ruler of Badakhshan or to the mightier dynasties in Persia, 


India or Central Asia. 


The earliest source that provides, scanty, information about the rulers of Badakhshan is 
the Ta’rikh-i Bayhaqi of Abu al-Fazl Bayhaqi (eleventh century). In one of the passages, it 
narrates how, once, Sultan Mas‘id of Ghazna (son of Mahmid, the Ghaznavid ruler; r. 421- 
32/1030-41)° desired to travel from Balkh to Ghaznin. Upon leaving Balkh in the Jumada 
al-awwal 422/April 1031, Sultan Mas ‘id visited other places en route. After visiting a certain 
Khwaja Mikal, Sultan Mas‘tid set off towards Badakhshan, where he was received by a 
certain Ahmad ‘All. The passage in the Ta’rikh-i Bayhaqi suggests that Ahmad ‘Alris a person 
of high authority, probably the vassal of the Ghaznavids or of a local ruler of the region.’ 
The text, however, provides no background information nor does it specify the territories 
under the control of Ahmad ‘Ali. Similarly, Nasir-i Khusraw (d. ca. 470/1077), whom we 
shall meet in chapter 5, in his Jami‘ al-hikmatayn, notes that a certain ‘Ali ibn al-Asad [or 


”8 Yet, the aforementioned Ta’rikh-i 


‘Ali ibn Ahmad] was “a ruler of his ancestral land. 
Bayhaqi confirms that the region of Badakhshan was part of the Ghaznavid territories, 
particularly during the reign of Sultan Mahmid (388-421/998-1030) and his son Mas‘td (r. 
421-32/1030-40). It also confirms that the region was ruled by local semi-independent 


rulers, who were referred to by such regnal titles as hakim, amir, mir, malik and shah.° 


Analysing the narrative from the Ta’rikh-i Bayhaqt and the fragmentary documents 
published by Akimushkin and Fliate, we can see that the material contains the names of 
several Ahmads (italicised in what follows), namely (1) Shaykh Fazil al-Awjad Ahmad bin 
al-Hasan, (2) Sahib Khwaja Ahmad, (3) al-Hasan b. Ahmad al-Hamrai and (4) Ahmad Hakim. 
It thus seems plausible to argue that Ahmad Hakim must have been one of the local 


administrators, who might later have come to power in Badakhshan. Thus, a tentative 


° Bosworth, “Ghaznavids: An Islamic Dynasty of Turkish Slave Origin (977-1186),” in Elr, 2001. Accessed online, on 29 
April 2009, at: www.http://www.iranica.com/articles/ghaznavids. 


7 Bayhaq, Ta’rikh-i Bayhaqi, Tehran, 1324, pp. 235-236. 
® Nasir-i Khusraw, Jami al-hikmatayn, Mun, and Corbin (eds.)., Tehran, 1953, pp. 5-7, pp. 100-101. 
° Bayhaqi, Ta’rikh-i Bayhagqi, pp. 235-236 and 323; Mu'tn, “Muqaddima” in Nasir-i Khusraw, Jami al-hikmatayn, pp. 5-7. 
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inference might be drawn from the above discussion leading us to assume that the ruler 
of Badakhshan, namely the Ahmad ‘Ali, mentioned in the Ta’rikh-i Bayhaqi, might possibly 
have been related to the Abu al-Ma‘ali ‘Ali ibn al-Asad who is mentioned in Nasir-i 


Khusraw’s Jami‘ al-hikmatayn."° 


In the eleventh century Badakhshan remained beyond the confines of Saljiig rule. It was a 
safe haven for Nasir-i Khusraw during his exile and he started to summon the local 
population to embrace the Ismaili (Fatimid) faith. Surprisingly, Nasir found that the amir 
of Badakhshan was already sympathetic, or even a convert, to the Ismaili cause. Thus, in 
discussing the rule of ‘Ali ibn al-Asad, Muhammad Muin, an Iranian scholar, in his 
introduction to Jami‘ al-hikmatayn, states: 
It seems quite possible that, in the years 429/1038 to 437/1045, when the Saljiiqs subjugated 
the lands from Balkh and Khw4razm to Isfahan and Ray, the family of ‘Ali ibn (al)-Asad 
resided in Badakhshan, where they established an independent government [country] 
beyond the realm of the Saljiiq territories. Later, from this family, Abi al-Ma‘alt ‘Ali ibn 
(al)-Asad attained the government of Badakhshan but under unknown circumstances, gave 
up governing Badakhshan. [With the passage of time, however], he once again rose to 
power there. Whatever the case, in the year 462/1069," he was the ruler of Badakhshan. 
[Thus], the reign of independent amirs of Badakhshan continued in the region.” 
The passage above raises some vexing questions in relation to ‘Alt ibn al-Asad and his 
predecessors’ rule in Badakhshan such as: where are the exact or approximate region(s) 
they held under control? What was the reason(s) ‘Ali ibn al-Asad or his predecessors 
relinquished their rule? When did they restore their rule over the region? Did they control 
the whole of Badakhshan as semi-independent rulers or were they subordinate to mightier 
rulers like the Ghaznavids, as mentioned earlier? These questions bring us to (a.) the 
intersection of non-extant sources quoted in later works, (b.) sources produced in 
Badakhshan post-1800, as well as (c.) oral tradition recorded by later authors or even by 


modern historians, ethnographers and anthropologists. 


Local oral tradition narrates the story of a certain Malik Jahan Shah, who renounced his 
throne in Badakhshan, and Sayyid Suhrab Valt Badakhshant who became an ardent 


followers of the Hujjat of Khurasan, namely Nasir-i Khusraw.” The question that arises at 


© This is a tentative supposition, which requires a thorough cross-examination of primary sources and local oral 
tradition. 


1. Nasir-i Khusraw refers to the completion date of Jami‘ al-hikmatayn as 462/1069. 
2 Mu'tn, “Mugqaddima,” in Nasir-i Khusraw, Jami‘ al-hikmatayn, p. 9. 
3 The oral tradition gives the name of Malik Jahan Shah as well as Sayyid Suhrab-i Vali as ardent followers of Nasir-i 


Khusraw. For more details, see: Tavakkalov, Zhanri Madhiya dar Folkl’ori Badakhshan, Unpublished Thesis, Dushanbe, 2005, 
p. 18. See also his “Madhiyasarayi va Hakim Nasir-i Khusraw,” in Niyozov, and Nazariev, (eds.)., Nasir Khusraw: Yesterday, 
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this juncture is, who was Malik Jahan Shah? Juxtaposing this narrative from the oral 
tradition with other narrative stories, quoted, for example, by Shah ‘Abdullah-i Badakhsht 
(d. 1948) in his Armughdan-i Badakhshan (Souvenir of Badakhshan), brings to the fore a 


peculiar interlacing of oral tradition and historical records. 


Utilising various primary sources from Badakhshan, Shah ‘Abdullah-i Badakhshi, an 
Afghan scholar originally from Jurm," talks about a certain Sayyid ‘Umar-i Yumgi.” Sayyid 
‘Umar, as is evident from his nisba, was originally from Yumgan, a place where Nasir-i 
Khusraw spent the last years of his life. Shah ‘Abdullah mentions that Sayyid ‘Umar, also 
known as Malik Jahan Shah, was the then local ruler of Yumgan. The territories under his 
control, according to Shah ‘Abdullah, who quotes his information on the authority of a 
deplorably non-extant Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan composed by Muhammad Husayn (ca. 
seventeenth-eighteenth century), stretched from Qunduz in the west to the borders of 
Turkestan in the east and from Hisar (Hisar-i Shadman) in the north to the vicinity of 
Kabul in the south."* Sayyid ‘Umar (i.e. Malik Jahan Shah) apparently had a castle, gala, in 
the vicinity of Baharistan. Baharistan, known today as Baharak, is located between Jurm 
and Fayzabad and still has the ruins of the castle of its local rulers.’ Sayyid ‘Umar, 
according to Shah ‘Abdullah-i Badakhshi, passed away in the year 456/1063.’® Here reason 
compels us to conclude that it was Sayyid ‘Umar (or Malik Jahan Shah), who expelled ‘Alt 
ibn al-Asad or his ancestors from his de facto domain. In other words, ‘Alribn al-Asad, prior 
to 456/1063, seems to have been an intruder in the domain of Sayyid ‘Umar-i Yumg. It was 
only after the death of Sayyid ‘Umar that ‘Ali ibn al-Asad and his family took control of the 
region, perhaps not earlier than 457/1064. 


What is not known, however, is the geographic disposition of their domain. The domain 
of ‘Alt ibn al-Asad was apparently in close proximity to that of Sayyid ‘Umar-i Yume. It is 
also reasonable to argue that the domain of Sayyid ‘Umar, discussed earlier by Shah 


‘Abdullah-i Badakhshi, appeared to be overstretched. Badakhshan, as mentioned earlier, 


Today, Tomorrow, Khujand, 2005, pp. 580-585; Badakhshi, Bahr al-akhbar, Rahmonqulov, (ed.)., Khorugh, 1992, pp. 28-39; 
Shakarmamadov, and Jonboboev, La’li Kuhsor, Khorugh, 2003, pp. 49-51. 


4 Jurm (also referred to as Jirm or Jorm) is an extensive cluster of scattered hamlets with a population estimated at 400 
families. It is located on the left bank of the (upper) Kokcha River and is part of the Yumgan district. Adamec, Badakhshan 
Province and North-eastern Afghanistan, vol. 1: Historical and Political Gazetteer of Afghanistan, Austria, 1972, pp. 88-89. 


5 Local oral tradition from Badakhshan also refers to this historical figure as Baba ‘Umar-i Yumgi. Badakhshi, Bahr al- 
akhbar, Khorugh, 1992, pp. 28-39; Shakarmamadov, and Jonboboev, La’li Kuhsor, Khorugh, 2003. 


16 Badakhshi, Armughan-i Badakhshan, p.96. 


” Barak or Baharak is also a small village located about nine miles from Jurm. Adamec, Badakhshan Province, p. 41; 
Badakhshi, Armughdn, pp. 91-94. 


8 Thid. pp. 96-96. 
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is a mountainous region of deep, isolated, valleys. Each valley, evidently, constituted a 
semi-independent principality with its own ruler. I would therefore argue that Sayyid 
‘Umar-i Yume! and ‘Alt ibn al-Asad lived and ruled in different mountain valleys. Thus, 
Muhammad Muin’s proposition that ‘Ali ibn al-Asad and his family lost control over the 
whole of Badakhshan seems to be both justified and also questionable at the same time. 


This topic, therefore, remains a desideratum and requires a study on its own. 


The next source confirming that the ruler of Badakhshan was a certain Ahmad or 
Sayyidmir Ahmad, is a local narrative known as Silk-i Gawhar-riz (The Pearl Scatterer) by a 
local author Guharrez valadi (son of) Khwaja ‘Abd al-Nabi valadi Khwaja Salih-i Yumgi. The 
Silk-i Gawhar-riz, an early nineteenth-century local source from Badakhshan, narrates the 
story of Malik Jahan Shah (i.e. Sayyid ‘Umar-i Yumgi), mentioned earlier, and proceeds to 
recount ‘Ali ibn al-Asad’s lineage. The Silk-i Gawhar-riz substantiates Muhammad Mui‘in’s 
proposition about the rise to power of ‘Ali ibn al-Asad’s family after the death of Malik 
Jahan Shah. It also confirms that the territory under the control of Malik Jahan Shah, was 
the region of Yumgan. Similarly, the Silk-i Gawhar-riz confirms that the ruler of 
Badakhshan was a certain Ahmad or Sayyidmir Ahmad whose lineage is traced back to a 
certain ‘Alt who was the son of Harith. The author relates a narrative in an eloquent poetic 


form where he aptly comments: 


wg slglierxg bh) 629 he Vy | ye dae 
bagleig aaglS holo rye yle ayo be 


Sayyidmir Ahmad the principal leader, 
Was from the progeny of great sovereigns. 
Sayyidmir Ahmad was [one of] the sons of ‘Ali, 
Who was the leader of Shahs of Badakhshan. 
In descent, ‘Alt was the son of Harith, 
Who is from the progeny of those sovereigns.” 


Hence, we can ascertain that Sayyidmir (or Sayyid Mir) could either be a title or a 
pseudonym of Ahmad. A close reading of the selected passages from the Silk-i Gawhar-riz 
and the Jami‘ al-hikmatayn reveal an interesting convergence of names in the genealogy of 
local rulers. For instance, names such as ‘Ali and Harith. Equally these genealogical tables 


reveal a strange divergence in the order of the generations. This might be an addendum 


© Quoted in: Shakarmamadov, and Jonboboev, La'li Kuhsor, 2003, pp. 50-52. 
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to the genealogical table. For example, according to the Silk-i Gawhar-riz, “Sayyidmir 
Ahmad is the son of ‘Alt and grandson of Harith” while in the Jami‘ al-hikmatayn, ““Ali is the 


son of Asad and grandson of Harith.” 


Silk-i Gawhar-riz Jami‘ al-hikmatayn Ta 'rikh-i Bayhaqi 
Harith = Harith Ahmad ‘Ali Sabuktigin 
[Asad?] Asad 

‘Ali 2 ‘Alt 
Sayyidmir Ahmad 


Figure 5: Eleventh century rulers of Badakhshan 
Placing the name of Ahmad Hakim, mentioned in the Ta’rikh-i Bayhagi and the fragmentary 
documents from the Bdzar-dara valley of Gorno-Badakhshan, into the wider picture 
discussed above leads us to propose a number of tentative conclusions: first of all, it is safe 
to assume that Ahmad Hakim was the vassal of the Ghaznavids in charge of maintaining 
control over Badakhshan. Hence, Ahmad Hakim or Ahmad ‘Alt seems to have no 
relationship with the family of ‘Alt ibn al-Asad, which is evident from his peculiar family 
name - Sabuktegin. Secondly, juxtaposing the genealogical tables from the Jami’ al- 
hikmatayn and the Silk-i Gawhar-riz clearly shows that Nasir-i Khusraw does not mention 
any rulers by the name of Ahmad, Sayyidmir Ahmad or Ahmad Hakim in Badakhshan 
during his lifetime. Thirdly, the Silk-i Gawhar-riz brings forward a proposition according to 
which Sayyidmir Ahmad could possibly be the son of ‘Ali ibn al-Asad. Hence, one can argue 
that Nasir-i Khusraw passed away much earlier than Ahmad or Sayyidmir Ahmad 
succeeded his father ‘Ali. Nonetheless, the absence of verifiable data from earlier sources 


compels us to leave this discussion as tentative until further evidence comes to light. 


Overall, these sources, produced in different historical and geographic milieus, 
corroborate and even complement each other’s statements with slight variations. In the 
light of the above discussion, logic compels us to conclude that local rule was not 
continuous and could not have lasted for 3000 years. However, we can still argue that the 
local rulers of Badakhshan, perhaps from the progeny of ‘Ali ibn al-Asad, controlled the 


region for more than four centuries. 
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2.2. Rulers of Badakhshan during the Mongol Period 


The rule of the local semi-independent amirs continued in the region during the Mongol 
period. Bartol’d, in his seminal article entitled “Badakhshan,” which was first published in 
the Encyclopaedia of Islam in 1913, argues that the region of Badakhshan was not affected 
by the invasion of the Mongols and until the ninth/fifteenth century remained under the 
rule of its native dynasty.” Thus, we may tentatively assume that the rulers of Badakhshan 
from the Mongol to the Timtrid period traced their origins to the family of ‘Alt ibn al-Asad. 
This statement also raises certain geographic concerns, as neither Bartol’d nor any of the 
preceding, or succeeding scholars who quoted this statement, define the frontiers of 
Badakhshan where the Mongol invasion started. The historical sources indicate that 
Badakhshan could not have escaped the external conquests of its mightier neighbouring 
Empires down the ages, such as the Achaemenids, Greeks, Kushans, Sasanians, Turks, and 
Arabs, nor yet the Central Asian dynasties, or even the Mongol invasion. Yet, it could be 
argued that the northern mountain principalities of Shughnan, Wakhan and Darwaz were 
the only parts of Badakhshan partially to escape direct Mongol invasion. The southern 
part of Badakhshan, however, if not subjugated directly, recognised the sovereignty of the 
Mongols and, as a result, paid certain types of tax and sent gifts to the Mongol rulers in 


order to avoid a military confrontation. 


It seems surprising that Bartol’d dismisses the fact that Badakhshan was actually 
controlled by the Mongols. The activity of the Mongols around Badakhshan is evident in 
early Chingizid, [l-Khanid and Timurid sources. Later such sporadic sets of narratives 
about the Mongols’ activity around this region are also echoed even in the early pre- 


modern Central Asian sources (sixteenth century onwards). 


The earliest record for such a set of stories appears in ‘Ala al-Din Ata Malik Juwayni's (d. 
681/1283) thirteenth-century Chingizid dynastic history — Ta’rikh-i Jahan-gushay (The 
History of the World Conqueror), which will be quoted below. Rashid al-Din Fazl Allah (d. 
718/1318), too, in his Jami‘ al-tawarikh (Compendium of Chronicles), an early fourteenth- 
century universal history, narrates that “in 614/1218 Chingiz Khan sent Jaba-Nayan in 
pursuit of Qushliig-Khan, a Qarakhitaid Khan. Jaba-Nayan found him in Badakhshan and 


executed him somewhere in Sarigil.”” This story is also related in an eighteenth-century 


0 Bartol’d, “Badakhshan,” in EJ, vol. 1, part II (1913), pp. 552-554. 


21 The region of Sariqul, in the modern context is an eastern extension of the Pamir plateau, situated at the meeting 
point of Pakistan, Afghanistan and Tajikistan. It lies 300 km to the south of modern Qashghar, in China. Rashid al-Din 
Faz] Allah, Sbornik Letopiser, Smirnov, (Russian tr. and ed.)., vol. 1, part 2, Moscow-Leningrad, 1952, pp. 179-180. Smirnov 
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Tuaqay-Timtrid dynastic history — Ta’rikh-i Magim Khani, which was composed by 
Muhammad Yisuf al-Munshib. Khwaja Bagé in Balkh sometime around 1116/1704-05.” In 
another passage, Rashid al-Din notes that, in 618/1221, after the conquest of Samarqand 
and Termez, Chingiz Khan sent his troops “to subjugate Badakhshan and its neighbouring 
territories partially with endearment and partially with force.”” Rashid al-Din further 


confirms that it was a certain Mongediti, a Mongol military commander, who “was placed 


in command of two tiimens of troops in the Baghlan, Qunduz and Badakhshan area”™ in 


order to control it. Juwaynt in his Ta’rikh-i Jahan-gushday, like Rashid al-Din, in his Jami‘ al- 
tawarikh, recounts many other stories about the conquest of Badakhshan by the Mongols. 


In another similar story, which is quoted in this and other sources, it says: 


One of the rulers of Persia [i.e. Badakhshan] sent a messenger to the Qa‘an [Khan] and 
accepted allegiance, sending, among other gifts, a polished ruby, which he had inherited 
from his forefathers. The blessed name of the Prophet had been engraved at the top and 
the names of the sender’s ancestors beneath. He [i.e. the Khan] ordered the jewellers to 
leave the name of the Prophet for luck’s sake but to erase the other names and engrave his 
own name beneath that of the Prophet. And then he sent it back.” 


The aforementioned event occurred during the reign of Ogedei Khan (626-638/1229-1241). 
Although, the name of the then ruler of Badakhshan is not mentioned in any of the sources 
for the Mongol incursions, it leads us to assume that he was from the family of ‘Ali ibn al- 


Asad who, as Bartol’d noted, ruled the region up to the fifteenth century. 


After the death of Qubilai Khan in 693/1294, his grandson Temiir Oljeitii (693-706/1294- 
1306) succeeded him. It was at some point during the reign of Temiir Oljeitii that the amir 
of Badakhshan, in alliance with one of the Mongol rulers (Bayan, the son of Qonichi) tried 
to disarm some of the rebellious Mongol princes. An order was sent from the Great Khan, 


Temiir Oljeitii, commanding Bayan as follows: 


and Pankratov argue that Qushltiq-Nayman was executed in “the Vezir valley, which is located somewhere in the vicinity 
of a lake Shiva to the east of Fayzabad.” See footnotes on the same page. Kislfaiakov, “Istoriia Qarategina, Darwaza i 
Badakhshana,” in Materialy po Istorii Tadzhikov i Tadzhikistana, Dushanbe, 1945, pp. 92-94; Bunifatov, Gosudarstvo 
Khorezmshakhov-Anushteginidov - 1097-1231, Moscow, pp. 130-131. Buniiatov is of an opinion that Qushliq-Nayman was 
caught in the Dirazi valley, which is on the Pamir Mountains. 

2 Muhammad Yisuf al-Munshi, Ta’rikh-i Mugim Khani, Sarrafan, (ed.)., Tazkira-i Mugim Khani, Tehran, 1380/2001-2002. See 
also: Mukimkhanskaia Istoriia, Semenov, (Russian tr.)., Tashkent, 1956, pp. 45-47. 

3 Rashid al-Din, Sbornik Letopisei, vol. 1, part 2, 1952, pp. 217-218. 

4 Rashid al-Din, Jami‘ al-tawarikh, pp. 41-42 and 118; Boyle, “The Mongol Commanders in Afghanistan and India According 
to the Tabagat-i Nasiri of Jazjani,” in IS June 1963), pp. 239-243. 

5 Boyle, The Successors of Chinghiz Khan: Translated from the Persian of Rashid al-Din, Columbia University Press, 1971, p. 79. 
A similar story is narrated in Juwayni's History of the World Conqueror, which states: “Someone sent a messenger to him [i.e. 
the Mongol Khan] who was son of the king [padshah] of Badakhshan...” For more details, see: Juwayni, The History of the World 
Conqueror, Boyle, (English tr.)., Manchester, 1958, p. 207. 
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Let your army set out at once from that direction [presumably from the west] and the army 

of Badakhshan, which is constantly being harassed by them [i.e. Qaidu and Du‘a] from the 

East... And we shall surround Qaidu and Du‘a from every side and at once make an end of 

them.” 
Although these stories narrate the incursion of the Mongols into the region, they evidently 
fail to provide the name(s) of the local rulers. Thus, the sources consulted clearly suggest 
that the region nominally felt itself under Mongol control, which is also evident from coins 
~ sikka - minted in Badakhshan. The absence of the name(s) of the rulers of Badakhshan in 
the historical sources does not necessarily mean that there was no ruler at the time. It 
rather reflects the lack of local historical sources concerned with the political history of 
the region during the Mongol period. Numismatic sources, on the other hand, provide the 
names of seven rulers who controlled Badakhshan during the Mongol and early Timutrid 
periods. These are: ‘Ali Shah, Dawlat Shah, ‘Alt Shah II, Arghun Shah, Shah Baha al-Din, 
Bahram Shah and Muhammad Shah.” The prevalence of coins minted in Badakhshan in 
the Chaghataid domain of Ma ward al-nahr testifies that the local populations were forced 
to pay heavy taxes in the form of local currencies, sikka, as well as precious and semi- 
precious stones in order to avoid the Mongols’ wrath. The sikka minted in Badakhshan, 
therefore, confirms that the region was part of the Chaghataid domain as early as 680- 
690/1281-1291. Similarly, Ahmad Dani’s statement supports the above-mentioned 
proposition, where he states: 

Badakhshan was an area where the Mongols were on good terms with the indigenous 

populations. So the situation was quite different from that in Western Iran.” 
While the above-mentioned passages from the Ta’rikh-i Jahan-gushay and the Jami‘ al- 
tawarikh do not provide the names of any local rulers Ahmad Dani, using local 
ethnographic sources and the oral tradition, gives the names of two other rulers of 
Badakhshan. He mentions firstly the name of a certain Malik Pahlavan and secondly a Taj 


Moghal. Furthermore, he substantiates his supposition with a reference to Hashmatullah 


6 Boyle, The Successors of Genghiz Khan, p. 329. 


7 Album, “Coins of Arghunshah from Khost in Badakhshan,” in Newsletter: Oriental Numismatic Society, no. 153 (1997), p. 12. 
Arghun Shah’s base was in Khost, a region in the vicinity of Taliqan in Badakhshan, where, according to numismatic 
sources, he ruled from 706-710/1307-11. We will discuss Baha al-Din and Muhammad Shah and the period of his rule 
later in this section. See also: Petrov, “Badakhshan XIII-XIV vv. Pod vlastitt Mongol’skikh Khanov,” ZVORAO: New Series, 
vol. 2, issue 27, St. Petersburg, 2006, pp. 496-540; Petrov, and Gumaitinov, “Monety Badakhshana konf§a XIII - nachalo 
XIV veka kak istochnik dlia rekonstruk€8ii istoricheskikh sobytii,” in Trudy Mezhdunarodnoi Numizmaticheskoi Konferentsii: 
Monety i denezhnoe obraschenie v Mongol’skikh gosudarstvakh XIII-XIV vekov, Moscow, 2008, pp. 104-105; Petrov, and 
Aleksandrova, “Chagataikskie dirkhemy s imenem Amira Navruza, bytie v Badakhshane,” in Numizmatika, no. 1:28 
(20008), pp. 8-9. 


8 Dani, History of Northern Areas of Pakistan, Islamabad, 1989, pp. 62-63. 
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Khan’s Ta’rikh-i Jammii va Kashmir” 


and argues that the rulers of Badakhshan even carried 
out military attacks on Gilgit and Chitral (northern areas of modern Pakistan), and 
enforced the conversion of the local population to the Isma'llt faith.” This proposition is 
also supported by a Soviet scholar - Vadim Mikhailovich Masson (1929-2010), and a Tajik 
scholar - Abusaid Shokhumorov who also argue that Badakhshan was controlled by local 
Ismaili rulers up to the second half of the fifteenth century.** The historical sources from 
the late Il-Khanid and early Timirid periods confirm that the Mongols granted the 
conquered regions either to a Mongol prince or a trusted military commander. For 
instance, in the second decade of the fourteenth century (ca. 712/1313-14) the Il-Khanid 
Oljeitii granted Badakhshan to a dissident Chaghataid prince - Yasa’ur. Evidently, Yasa’ur 


was the nominal ruler of the region while the local indigenous shahs remained the de facto 


rulers of their ancestral land.” 


2.3. The Shahs of Badakhshan during the Lifetime of Timitr 


The semi-independent status of the local rulers was maintained in the post-Mongol period. 
The Timirids, a dynasty named after Timir b. Taraghay Barlas (736-807/1336-1405)* that 
controlled much of greater Ma war4a al-nahr, Khurasan and parts of north-eastern regions 
of what is nowadays Afghanistan, attempted to subjugate Badakhshan and its mountain 
principalities. However, for a long time they were unable fully to succeed in this 
endeavour. For instance, we learn from Hafiz-i Abri’s (d. 833/1429-30) fifteenth-century 
Timirid universal history, Zubdat al-tawarikh, that Badakhshan nominally felt itself under 
Timirid rule in the first half of the fifteenth century. Thus, the rulers of Badakhshan and 
its neighbouring mountain regions supplied soldiers for the army of Amir Timir. An 
impression accrues from a set of stories from the Timirid period that the inhabitants of 
Badakhshan, and the adjacent northern mountain principalities, paid heavy taxes, in the 
form of precious and semi-precious stones as well as in food supplies. Modern studies, 


particularly on epigraphy and numismatics, propose a supposition that the local rulers of 


° Unfortunately the work of Hashmatullah Khan the Ta'rikh-i Jammu va Kashmir, which could have shed more light on 
the history of the region, was not available to me. 
3° Dani, History of Northern Areas of Pakistan, pp. 62-63. 


31 Shokhumorov, Razdelenie Badakhshana i Sud’by Ismailizma, Moscow-Dushanbe, 2008, pp. 23-46; Masson, “Istoricheskii 
Etfud po Numizmatike Chagataidov: Po Povodu Talaskogo Klada Monet XIV veka,” in Trudy Sredneaziafskogo 
Gosudarstvennogo Universiteta imeni V.I. Lenina: Arkheologiia Tsentral’not Azii, Tashkent, 1957, pp. 85-106. 

» Hafiz-i Abra, Zayl-i jami‘ al-tawarikh-i Rashidi, Bayani, (ed.)., Tehran, 1350/1972, pp. 112-115; Manz, The Rise and Rule of 
Tamrlane, Cambridge, 1991, pp. 24-25, 156. 

33 Manz, “Timur Lang,” in EI2, vol. 10 (2000), pp. 510-511 and her “Tamerlane and the Symbolism of Sovereignty,” in 
Iranian Studies, vol, 11, no. 1-2 (1988), pp. 113-15. 
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Badakhshan used locally struck coins - sikka - to pay the imposed taxes.™ It should be 
mentioned that issuing a sikka, minted as gold or silver coins, along with the khutba - Friday 
prayer address - was the prerogative and privilege of a ruling monarch only. In the 
absence of any central mechanism for governmental control, the Timirids kept the locally 
struck coins in circulation but with the name of the Timirid vassal (ruler) or a prince in 
charge of the region inscribed on them. Therefore, we learn from numismatic sources that 
Pir Muhammad b. Jahangir b. Timir was in charge of Balkh and Badakhshan up to 
808/1406. Evidently, he was succeeded by his son Qaydii b. Pir Muhammad. The latter 
figure (i.e. Qaydii) was in charge of both regions, Balkh and Badakhshan, from 808/1406 to 
811/1409 and he in turn was replaced by Ibrahim b. Shah Rukh, a son of Timiir’s successor. 
Ibrahim, therefore, governed the region as a Timirid vassal from 812/1409 to 817/1414.* 
The rulers of Badakhshan, as is evident from numismatic sources, continued issuing sikka 
during the rule of Shah Baha al-Din (whom we shall meet later in this chapter). It is highly 
likely that Shah Baha al-Din minted coins as a sign of his semi-independent rule. The 
Timirids, on the other hand, viewed it as a deliberate repudiation of their authority over 
the region. Their control over Badakhshan was indirect due to the distance between the 


Timirid court and the region. 


Timirid Vassals Rulers in Charge of Badakhshan 


Pir Muhammad b. Jahangir (808/1406) 


Qaydii b. Pir Muhammad (808-811/1406-1409 


Ibrahim b. Shah Rukh (812-817/1409-1414 


Figure 6: The Timirid vassal rulers in Badakhshan in the first half of the fifteenth century 
The absence of any discussion about the khutba, a Friday prayer address, raises some 
vexing questions about the religious composition of the region prior to, and during, 
Timirid rule. What seems unusual is the fact that neither Hafiz-i Abri nor any other 
sources discuss the religious persuasion of the local rulers. It is safe to assume that the 


groups affiliated with the Shits in general and the Isma‘lis in particular tended to 


34 Masson, “Istoricheski¥ Etfud po Numizmatike Chagataidov,” pp. 85-106. A number of coins discovered in the 1950s in 
the Talas region of modern Kazakhstan indicate that the rulers of Badakhshan minted coins, which are dated to the 
second half of the thirteenth and first half of the fourteenth centuries. These coins had carved and sub-carved notes. 
The sub-carved notes indicate that the region of Badakhshan and possibly the adjacent principalities, controlled by semi- 
independent rulers, recognised the sovereign rule of the Timirids of Central Asia. 


35 Darley-Doran, “Timirids: 4. Numismatics,” in EI2, vol. 10 (2000), pp. 525-527. 
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dissimulate their true religious beliefs and identity. This measure was needed in order to 
avoid military confrontation and, in the case of the non-Sunni population of Badakhshan, 
even harsher treatment such as persecution or even extermination. Notwithstanding the 
lack of direct evidence from earlier pre-Timirid sources about religious practices in 
Badakhshan, a set of fragmented narratives percolated through a number of sources, 
which provide a meagre insight into the different religious dispositions in the region. Early 
fifteenth-century Timurid sources, such as Nizam al-Din Shami’s (d. 814/1411-12) Zafar- 
nama and Muin al-Din Natanzi’s Muntakhab al-tawarikh, relate about the widespread 
practice of religious heterodoxies.* Narratives of this nature usually circulated orally and 
passed from one generation to the next. A similar narrative on religious heterodoxy in 
Badakhshan, for instance, is found in the Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, the mid-sixteenth century 
dynastic history composed by Mirza Haydar Dughlat. A century later Mahmid b. Amir Walt 
narrates similar stories in his Bahr al-asrar, which was completed sometime after the 


1040s/1640s.”” 


Issuing their own sikka and not complying with the mainstream religious practices 
prevalent in the Timirid realm was sufficient cause to incur Timurid wrath. Hafiz-i Abra, 
thus, sporadically notes that Timur carried out a number of military campaigns against 
Balkh, Qunduz, Kabul, and later to Badakhshan. Yet, he does not provide the name(s) of 
the local rulers or any additional information about the religious practices of the local 
population, who, as the above-mentioned sources argue, are referred to as the “followers 


of the reviled muldahida sect”** prevalent in the region. 


Ibn ‘Arabshah (854/1450), in his book ‘Aj@ib al-Maqdir ft Akhbar-i Timar, written sometime 
in the first half of the fifteenth century in Arabic, states that the region of Badakhshan 
“was governed by two brothers holding absolute power received from their father.””’ Ibn 
‘Arabshah, however, fails to provide either the name of the father or the sons. What 
appears to be evidently missing from such narratives are (a.) the chronological framework 
for the local ruler, (b.) the consanguineous relationships between the rulers, and (c.) the 


territory they controlled. 


36 Natanzi, Muntakhab al-tawarikh, Aubin, (ed.)., Tehran, 1336/1957-58, pp. 205-208; Shami, Zafar-nama, Tauer, (ed.)., 
Histoire des conquétes de Tamerlan intitulée Zafarnama par Nizamuddin Shami, Prague, 1937/1956, pp. 14-17 and 51-53. 


37 Dughlat, Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, pp. 346-347; Mahmiid b. Amir Wall, Bahr al-asrar, MS. BL 1.0. 1496, ff. 275a-277a; Welsford, Four 
Types of Loyalty in Early Modern Central Asia, Leiden, 2013, pp. 216-219. 


38 Welsford, Four Types of Loyalty, p. 219, n. 168. 
3° Tbn ‘Arabshah, Tamerlane or Timur: The Great Amir, Sanders, (English tr.)., Lahore, 1976, pp. 9-10. 
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Utilising a wide range of sources on Timirid history, Beatrice Manz argues that in 
761/1360-61 the shahs of Badakhshan retained control over the region. Manz gives the 
name of the ruler of Badakhshan during this period as Shah Baha al-Din. Apparently Shah 
Baha al-Din was succeeded by a certain Shah Shaykh Muhammad and later Shah Shaykh 
‘Ali-i Badakhshani.” Manz, however, does not verify their relationship due to lack of 
evidence in the Timirid sources. Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali-i Yazdi (d. 858/1454), a Timirid 
historian who completed his work, Zafar-ndma, sometime in 828/1425, records the names 
of the above-mentioned rulers and adds the names of a certain Shah Lashgar and a Shah 
Baha al-Din.’ The question that presents itself at this juncture is related to the figure of 
Shah Baha al-Din. Was Baha al-Din the name of one ruler or two rulers ruling at different 
times. It is safe to assume, at this point, that there were two rulers with identical names: 
the first Shah Baha al-Din ruling in the mid-fourteenth and the second Shah Baha al-Din 
ruling the region during the first half of the fifteenth century.” Reason, therefore, compels 
me to argue that Shah Shaykh Muhammad, who ruled the region prior to Shah Shaykh 
‘Ali-i Badakhshani, succeeded Shah Baha al-Din sometime between 761/1360 and 
764/1363. The period of rule from Shah Shaykh Muhammad to Shah Shaykh ‘Ali is not 
specified in the above-mentioned sources. The above narrative, however, echoes Ibn 
‘Arabshah’s statement that the region “was governed by two brothers holding absolute 


power received from their father.” 


The mid-fourteenth century rulers of Badakhshan 


1. Shah Baha al-Din 


2, Shah Shaykh ‘Ali-i 


Badakhshani 3. Shah Shaykh Muhammad 


Figure 7: The rule of local ruling family of Badakhshan 
In one passage in his Zafar-nama, Sharaf al-Din Yazdi recounts that at one time the 
Timirids sent an army, under the command of a certain Amir Husayn (who later became 
the opponent of Timir) to Balkh and Badakhshan. There is a hint in Sharaf al-Din’s writing 
that Amir Husayn was hostile towards the rulers of Badakhshan but he does not clarify the 


details of this hostility. However, as such it may furnish a good reason for sending a 


“© Manz, The Rise and Rule of Tamerlane, p. 156; Album, “Coins of Arghunshah,” p. 12. 
| Yazdi, Zafar-nama, Urunbaevy, (ed.)., Tashkent, 1972, p. 19. 


“ This proposition is supported by numismatic evidence, sikka, issued by Shah Baha al-Din and his predecessors. The 
coins of Baha al-Din are dated to 761/1359-1360. 
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punitive expedition to the region. When the ruler of Badakhshan, perhaps Shah Shaykh 
‘Ali-i Badakhshani, was informed about the Timurid advance, he assembled an army to face 
them.” What seems to be odd in this situation is the fact that the Timirids did not advance 
all the way to Badakhshan but rather confronted the Badakhshani amir and his army in 
the vicinity of Qunduz.“ The punitive expedition strangely turns into a peace negotiation. 
Amir Husayn, therefore, agrees peace accord with the ruler of Badakhshan, Shah Shaykh 
‘Ali—i Badakhshani, and both rulers with their retinues celebrated this event in Qunduz.* 
This event must have happened sometime before 769/1367 as Sharaf al-Din tells us of 


another punitive expedition sent to Badakhshan after the above-mentioned date. 


During the second expedition, the Timuirid army entered the heartland of Badakhshan. 
Sharaf al-Din informs us that the Timurid army advanced from the south and faced tough 
resistance from the local population. The incursion of the Timirid army spread discord 
and the perplexed and frightened population as well as members of the local ruling family 
escaped to the northern mountain regions of Badakhshan, which constitute the minor 
semi-independent principalities of Snughnan, Wakhan and Darwaz. During this upheaval, 
however, those who could not escape were put to the sword. Many villages were destroyed 
and their flocks were taken away. The punitive Timurid expedition, according to the Zafar- 
nama, was successful as they apprehended the then ruler of Badakhshan, Shah Shaykh ‘Alt- 
i Badakhshant.** Sharaf al-Din does not provide further details about him which compels 
us to conclude that the Timurids put him to sword in order to establish complete control 


over the region. 


2.4. The Turmoil in Badakhshan and Execution of the Last Local Ruler 


After the death of Timir in 807/1405, his empire was divided among his sons and close 


relatives. The divided regions of the Timirid realm, until its decline, were linked by 


8 Yazdi, Zafar-nama, p. 279. Persian text: Dar dn davran, ki shahani Badakhshan ba Khan wa Amir Husayn yaghi bidand, Amir 
Husayn lashkar kashida ba sari ishan (i.e Badakhshaniyan) raft va shahan niz sipah jam‘ Gvarda pish a@madand va lashkari tarafayn 
dar mugabili yakdigar nishastand... English translation: At the time of these events the Shahs of Badakhshan had hostile 
relations with the Khan and Amir Husayn. [Hence] Amir Husayn gathered an army and carried out a punitive expedition 
against them [i.e. the Badakhshanis]. The Shahs also amassed an army and advanced forward and their armies stood 
against each other. 


“ Qunduz is a province in the north of Afghanistan which used to be part of the Qataghan province. Adamec, Badakhshan 
Province, pp. 116-117. 

 Yazdi, Zafar-nama, pp. 279-280. Persian text: Amir Husayn ba Shahani Badakhshan sulh karda... yakdigar-ra kanar girifta 
ghubari vahshati, ki dar miyan bid ba kullimurtafi‘ shud... English translation: Amir Husayn agreed a peace accord with the 
Shahs of Badakhshan. [Consequently] they embraced each other and the feeling of animosity that they had felt towards 
each other was dispelled. 


6 Yazdi, Zafar-nama, p. 283. 
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personal ties rather than a formal structure of government.” The scattered territories of 
the Timtrid domain constituted semi-independent dynasties like those of the mountain 
regions. Evidently, such regions were located far from the urban centres as well as far from 
the places where the rulers resided. Therefore, the society lost its social cohesion on 
account of the fact that the rulers could not exercise panoptic control over vast mountain 
territories like Badakhshan. Discussing the chaotic conditions prevailing after the death 
of Timur, Beatrice Manz proposes the following: 
The towns from which the Timurids ruled their dominions were rather like an archipelago 
within a sea of semi-independent regions, over which control was a matter of luck, alliance 
and an occasional punitive expedition. Some major cities remained under their own 
leaders, as vassals of the higher power. All of the local rulers, of cities, mountain regions 
and tribes, had their own political programmes.” 
Thus, the rulers of Badakhshan whose territory was situated on the periphery of the 
Timirid Empire had their own political agenda; sometimes they were aligned with the 
Timirids and sometimes not. Their religious affiliation which, as stated earlier, was 
different from that of their Sunni overlords, kept them apart from the rest. Badakhshan, 
therefore, found itself outside the mainstream disposition of power. Being outside the 
Timirids’ disposition of power reveals that there was a remotely located opposition to the 


established regime, which is demonstrated in the following: 


(a.) a remote mountainous region difficult to control 
(b.) local ruling elite not tracing their ancestry to the house of Timur 


(c.) local rulers who could rebel at any time 


Therefore, from the Timurid point of view, the region could not be spared from sporadic 
punitive expeditions. For instance, in the second decade of the fifteenth century, during 
the reign of Shah Rukh (r. 811-850/1409-47), Firaz Shah (Jalal al-Din) b. Arghunshah (d. 
848/1444-45), one of the amirs and Timirid military commanders of Shah Rukh, was sent 
to conduct a punitive expedition against Badakhshan. In 815/1412-13 Firiz Shah 
dispatched his envoy against Shah Baha al-Din II (d. after 821/1418-19), who according to 
Hafiz-i Abri, was the local ruler of Badakhshan. The Timurids received a number of 
complaints particularly from Amir Hamza (a Timurid envoy) and a certain Nikpay Shah-i 


Badakshani, a local Timirid vassal in the region, whose brother was executed by Shah 


“” Hafiz-i Abra, Zubdat al-tawarikh, p. 468. He maintains that “The friendship of fathers is a reason for sons to become closer.” 
[Dusti-i padaran sababi nazdik shudani pisaran ast.] 


48 Manz, Power, Politics and Religion in Timurid Iran, Cambridge, 2007, pp. 2-3. 
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Baha al-Din II sometime in 812/1409-10. Hafiz-i Abra reckons that Shah Baha al-Din II 
wanted to free his land and people from the Timirid yoke. By such an action, he infuriated 
the Timitrids and was consciously repudiating the Timurid control of the region. With the 
advance of the Timurid army to Baghlan, Shah Baha al-Din II had no other choice but to 
conceal himself in the mountainous region of Shughnan and the western part of the 


Pamirs. Describing the advance of the Timurid army, Hafiz-i Abri recounts: 
obs db Sha cd gC bSE=5l 515 deer) J GS LESH ly ghode are pare Slas 


cal apgeerecl eee eelvol tpdloalys 

The victorious army went after him [i.e. Shah Baha al-Din II], reaching the ruby mines. 

Passing these places, they entered the region of Sighnaq [Shughnan] and Ghund and Pamir, 

which is the source of the Oxus River.” 
Generally, the result of such expeditions was the dethronement or execution of the local 
ruler and, on occasions, the massacre of the rebellious population. The concealment of 
Shah Baha al-Din Il, therefore, enraged Firtiz Shah and other Timurid military 
commanders. As a result they replaced him with a certain Shah Sultan Mahmid.” Such an 
action by the Timirids was needed in order (a.) to re-establish the mechanism of remotely 
controlling the region through the ruling power (a Timirid amir or prince); and (b.) to 


entrench the regime in power by means of local individuals who supported it. 


A question that presents itself at this juncture is: who is this Shah Sultan Mahmid that 
Firuz Shah had enthroned, possibly as a new vassal of Timirids, while in pursuit of Shah 
Baha al-Din II? Hafiz-i Abra is evidently referring to Shah Sultan Muhammad - the last 
local ruler of Badakhshan - whose genealogy has been traced to Alexander the Great.” A 
short reference to Shah Sultan Muhammad can also be found in Dawlatshah-i 
Samarqandt’s Tazkirat al-Shu‘ard. Dawlatshah mentions a certain Sahib-i Balkhi, a poet- 
panegyrist who used to write eulogies (madhiya) for the rulers of Badakhshan during this 
period. Unfortunately, Dawlatshah neither provides any background information about 


Sahib-i Balkhi nor any details of his relationship with Shah Sultan Muhammad and his 


* Hafiz-i Abra, Zubdat al-tawarikh, pp. 469-470. 

°° Hafiz-i Abri, Zubdat al-tawarikh, pp. 469-470; Iskandarov, SEPAIPK, Dushanbe, 1983, pp. 44-45. It should be mentioned 
that the name of the last ruler of Badakhshan has various spellings in every source. For instance, Hafiz-i Abri refers to 
him as Shah Sultan Mahmiid, Dawlatshah-i Samarqandi refers to him as Sultan Muhammad Shah; Muhammad Dughlat 
refers to him as Shah Sultan Muhammad-i Badakhshi. In some places, his nom de plume, La'll, is also used. For the sake of 
consistency I will use Shah Sultan Muhammad throughout this thesis. 


>! Dughlat, Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, pp. 137-138; Mahmid b. Amir Walt, Bahr al-asrar, MS BL. 1.0. 1496, ff. 275a-276b; Amin Ahmad- 
i Radi, Haft iglim, Tahiri, (ed.)., (1378/1999-2000), pp. 604-605. 
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court, except for a reference to his hometown, Balkh, which may be deduced from his 


nisba. The passage from the Tazkirat al-Shu‘ara, nevertheless, narrates: 
S vile yor piled Srl Gland pom y Shere SOLE swab glsle glad a jab Ll... 
Cy GLb goon lint y 25 LaLa POLS solpl ge Vay al poe ge lh ge 
Gere gk de gly wsloag AB goay gee Deg lesa Ah jl y. 1 Blo rslu pat ya SLES vy 


a yre | foeee Veo 


Indeed, the rulers of Badakhshan come from an ancient family and they are merciful shahs 
and some [people] trace their lineage to Alexander - son of Philip [a Greek King] who is 
famous as Zi al-Qarnayn. During the reigns of the rulers of Iran and Taran, they [the rulers 
of Badakhshan] have been honoured and respected... [Thus] the kings did not cause any 
confrontation to be brought to the region of Badakhshan... and this status of affairs 
continues to be prevail from the time of the previous sultans.” 


To draw together all the pieces - from Sharaf al-Din ‘Alt Yazdi, Hafiz-i Abri, ‘Alishir Navat, 
Dawlatshah-i Samarqandi, Ibn ‘Arabshah, Muhammad Haydar Dughlat and others - we 
might infer that Shah Sultan Muhammad was the son of Shah Quli, (the father of Shah 
Baha al-Din II and Shah Sultan Muhammad), apparently the previous ruler of the region. 
According to the Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, Shah Sultan Muhammad was also known by his takhallus 
(i.e. pen-name) La'li.® He was thus the brother or half-brother of Shah Baha al-Din II and, 
certainly, the father-in-law of Sultan Abi Sa‘d b. Sultan Muhammad b. Miran Shah (r. 855- 
873/1451-1469).™ His reign coincided with the internal conflicts within the Timirid realm. 
Sultan Abt Sa‘d, like his predecessors, exercised a territorial ambition prior to, and during 
his accession to the Timirid throne in 855/1451.* It was only after his accession to the 
Timirid throne that Sultan Abi Said “desired Badakhshan to be part of his realm.”* As a 
result, he sent a number of punitive expeditions to Badakhshan, Khuttalan and Hisar and 
succeeded in merging these regions into the Timurid domain that remained under his 


control till his death in 873/1469. 


°2 Dawlatshah, Tadhkiratu ‘sh-Shu ‘ara: Memoirs of the Poets, Browne, (ed.)., London, 1901, p. 453. 
53 Dughlat, Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, Ghaffari Fard, (ed.)., Tehran, 2004, p. 183; Habibov, Ganji Badakhshon, Dushanbe, 1972, pp. 4-5. 
4 For biography of Sultan Abi Sa‘, see: Gardner, “Abii Said b. Muhammad b. Miranshah,” in E13, vol. 2 (2013), pp. 1-4. 


> Manz, “Timirids: 1. History,” in E12, vol. 10 (2000), pp. 513-515; Akhmedov, “Poslednie Timuridy i Bor’ba za 
Badakhshan,” in Karimov, and Bulgakova, (eds.)., IPIINKNSA, Tashkent, 1993, pp. 82-83 

5° Dawlatshah, Tadhkiratu ‘sh-Shu‘ara,p. 453; Nawal, Mir ‘Ali Shir, Majalis un-nafais: Galaxy of Poets, Hekmat, (ed.)., Tehran, 
1945, p. 209; Dughlat, Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, pp. 136-137; Habibov, Ganji Badakhshon, pp. 5-6, 20-21 and 38-39; for the broader 
socio-political environment of that period, see: Bartol’d, “Ulugbek i Ego Vremia,” pp. 147-174 and “Mir Alisher i Ego 
Politicheskaia Zhizn” in Socheneniia, vol. 2, part II, Moscow, 1964, pp. 200-260. 
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A number of sources from fifteenth century Ma ward al-nahr narrate a story that became 
a turning point in the history of Badakhshan. The story which percolated through literary 
circles tells that Sultan Aba Said sent an army to purge the entire ruling family of 
Badakhshan. The reason for such a heinous act, however, is not mentioned in any of the 
extant sources. Several factors might be the cause of such an action: firstly, the semi- 
independent status of the local rulers, which resulted in Badakhshan, remaining partially 
outside the established Timirid disposition of power. Secondly, Abi Said seems not to 
have been satisfied with a condominium division of authority in his realm, particularly in 


the eastern part. 


The narrative from the Ta’rikh-i Rashidi and the Tazkirat al-shi‘ard implies that Shah Sultan 
Muhammad neither predicted such an action nor could escape it. During the first Timtrid 
attack, he was caught and brought to Herat, while his son Ibn Lali escaped to Qashghar. 
Sultan Abu Said enthroned his son, Abi Bakr, a nephew of Shah Sultan Muhammad, as the 
new ruler of Badakhshan. With the passage of time, Ibn La‘li gathered a group of 
supporters and returned from exile to reclaim his ancestral domain. He succeeded in 
dethroning Abu Bakr and proclaiming himself the Shah of Badakhshan. This enraged 
Sultan Abi Said, who carried out a new campaign in the region, which resulted in the 
extermination of the entire family of Shah Sultan Muhammad. Dawlatshah-i Samarqandt 


describes this heinous act as follows: 


Pe Pa 
Oe dy Po Lal lel aly Nol gold DoF lal [ay Ce Le ree ke ily se Sy: ee 
GLE fed y Bley SQLS lead gli y Hoey colpbde yay syaety | jake SS pylon Sly pect 


And he [i.e. Abii Said] sent an army and conquered the land and ordered the execution of 
Sultan Muhammad Shah [i.e. Shah Sultan Muhammad] and his family as well as his 
relatives... and, with the command of Sultan Abi Sa‘ld, these rulers were put to death and 
the ancient family of these merciful shahs was defiled and their progeny has been 
exterminated.” 
The primary sources from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century as well as modern 
studies suggest that this infamous act, committed by Sultan Abi Said against the ruling 


Shahs of Badakhshan, must have taken place in the second half of the fifteenth century. 
The excerpt from Dawlatshah’s Tazkirat al-Shu‘ara infers that Sultan Abi Sa‘td clearly did 


>? Dawlatshah, Tadhkiratu ‘sh-Shu‘ard, p. 453. 
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not recognise the authority of Shah Sultan Muhammad over the region. According to 
Abusaid Shokhumorov, a Tajik scholar, Sultan Aba Sa‘id undertook this expedition 
sometime in 870/1466-67 while the Ta’rikh-i Muntazam-i Nasiri places it in 872/1468.° 


Rulers of Badakhshan The Timirids 
Shah Quit Miran Shah b. Timir 
Sultan Muhammad 
1. Shah Baha al-Din II 2. Shah Sultan Muhammad 
Ibn Lali Unnamed daughter | = 3. Sultan Abi Said 
Arghunshah (?) 4. Abii Bakr Mirza 


Figure 8: Family relations between the rulers of Badakhshan and Timirids 
At the heart of this long discussion lies a question about the relationships between the 
ancient rulers and the succeeding dynasty of shahs and mirs that were ruling Badakhshan 
from the sixteenth century onwards. Likewise, it implicitly raises a question of the status 
of religion and minority communities, such as the Twelver Shris, the Isma‘tlis and various 


Saft groups, in Badakhshan in a broader religious and political context. 


Abusaid Shokhumorov argues that Isma‘li teaching, which spread into Badakhshan at 
some point in the tenth century, was maintained in the region during the reign of the local 
rulers. Since these rulers were sympathetic to or had even converted to the Ismail faith, 
it was maintained there for over 400 years.” Thus, the extermination of the dynasty of 
local rulers brought a new dimension to the political, cultural and religious environment 
of Badakhshan, whereby Isma‘llism was proclaimed heretical and the new rulers 
attempted to re-convert the local population to Sunni Islam. Consequently, the local 
Isma lt da‘wa network (Parts 3, pp. 121-192), which was founded by Nasir-i Khusraw, was 
moved from the central lands of Badakhshan to the northern mountain principalities such 


as Shughnan and Wakhan where the local mirs and shahs from the progeny of Shah 


6 Shokhumorov, Razdelenie Badakhshana, 2008, p. 26; ‘Itimad al-Saltana, Ta’rikh-i Muntazam-i Nasiri, Muhammad Isma‘ll-i 
Rizvani (ed.)., vol. Il, Tehran, 1364/1944, p. 714; Habibov, Ganji Badakhshon, p. 6. 


°° Shokumorov, Razdelenie Badakhshana, pp. 27-29. I calculated this period from approximately 1064 to 1468, which gives 
the total of 404 years. 
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Khamish as well as the local da‘wa network under the control of local pirs took charge of 
it. 

The execution of Shah Sultan Muhammad and his son Ibn Lali in 872/1468 was the cause 
of disorder in Badakhshan. Great chaos was caused by the absence of a local ruler, on the 
one hand, and internecine wars for political supremacy within the Timirid family on the 
other. Moreover, it must be emphasised that Abi Bakr’s establishment of complete control 
over the region remains questionable as it is evident that it was recognised neither by the 
local population nor by the powerful Timirid princes including his half-brother Sultan 


Mahmid. 
2.5. The Politics of Rule in Badakhshan from 1469 to 1500 


The full subjugation of Badakhshan and the execution of the local ruling family by the 
Timirids opened a new chapter in the history of Badakhshan. As a result, the region was 
drawn into the vortex of Timirid political intrigues. The internecine wars between the 
Timirids became the cause of population movement both within and outside Badakhshan. 
Immediately after the uprising of Ibn La'li, Sultan Abi Said re-granted Badakhshan to his 
son Abi Bakr, the nephew of Shah Sultan Muhammad, the son of one of his daughters.” 
Although Abi Bakr, like any other Timurid prince, exercised expansionist ambitions, his 
army was not strong and well-equipped enough to carry out such an expedition against 
his more powerful relatives. The primary sources do not provide details of Abi Bakr’s rule 
in Badakhshan, during the lifetime of his father. Nonetheless, tension in the family 
escalated to the extent that a new rivalry began to surface, particularly after the death of 
Sultan Abi Sa‘id sometime in 873/1469. What is unusual is the fact that sources well- 
disposed to the Timirids keep silent about the succession dispute between Sultan Abi 
Said’s sons. Dawlatshah-i Samarqandi reckons that, shortly after the death of Sultan Abi 
Said, Abi Bakr desired to have his father’s entire domain under his control. He attacked 
his half-brother, Sultan Mahmid Mirza (857-899/1453-1494), who was the then ruler of 
Hisar (Hisar-i Shadman) and Khuttalan. In one of his poems, Abi Bakr expressed his desire 


to control his father’s territories in the following eloquent fashion: 


» db Sa po glten Geter) (LES dy oy yp 9 Dee dee 


6 Dughlat, Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, pp. 136-137. The name of Abi Bakr’s mother, daughter of Sultan Abii Sa'‘td is not given in any 
sources that I consulted. Therefore in the genealogical tables I refer to her as “Unnamed daughter.” 
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What counts Badakhshan within my realm? 
From China to Badakhshan shall be encompassed in it. 
Why, my yellowish steed should whirl on the mountain, 
While the entire universe is my riding field.” 


Abi Bakr’s campaign proved successful, as he annexed both Khuttalan and Hisar, the 
domain of his half-brother, Sultan Mahmid, to his realm. After some time, Sultan Mahmid 
Mirza gathered a large army and defeated Abi Bakr. As a result, Abi Bakr had little choice 
but to go into hiding. Vladimir Bartol’d is of the opinion that Abi Bakr took refuge at the 
court of Sultan Husayn Bayqara (r. 874-911/1470-1506), a great-grandson of ‘Umar Shaykh, 
son of Timur, who was the ruler of Herat at that time.” Consequently, Sultan Mahmud 
retained control over Badakhshan and its adjacent regions. He ruled these regions for 
almost 26 years (from 873/1469 to 899/1494). Abii Bakr evidently lost Badakhshan to his 
half-brother, Sultan Mahmid, who could easily have pardoned him and even restored him 
to his position. In any event, there are no records of Sultan Mahmid having done so. 
Therefore, reason compels me to argue that Sultan Mahmid did not consider Abt Bakr of 
full Timtrid descent. Sultan Mahmid Mirza apparently possessed some extra claim to 
Timirid descent, on account of his lineage and status.” Abi Bakr, from his maternal side, 
was not of a Timurid (Turkic) line rather from an Iranian (Persian) pedigree. He was the 
nephew of Sultan Muhammad, the last ruler of Badakhshan, which seems to be one of the 
causes of his being disregarded by his half-brother, Sultan Mahmid Mirza, and possibly by 


other Timirid princes as well. 


Thus, Badakhshan was merged with Hisar and remained under the control of Sultan 
Mahmid b. Abi Sa‘td until the incursion of the Safavids and Shaybanids into Ma wara al- 
nahr and later Badakhshan at the turn of the fifteenth century. The new Timirid rulers of 
Badakhshan, however, faced both an internal and an external challenge. The internal 
challenge came from a certain Khusraw Shah, who was in the retinue of several of the 
Timirid princes while the external challenge came from a certain Shah Razi al-Din, who 


seems to have been affiliated with the Nizari Muhammad Shahi Ismaili da‘wa. 


6! Dawlatshah, Tadhkiratu ‘sh-Shu‘ara, p. 535; Habibov, Ganji Badakhshon, p. 6. 

® Bartol’d, Sochineniia, vol. 3 (1963-73), p. 345. On Sultan Husayn Bayqara see: Subtelny, Timirids in Transition, Leiden, 
2007, pp. 43-74; Akhmedov, “Poslednie Timuridy i Bor’ba za Badakhshan,” p. 82; Tumanovich, Gerat v XVI-XVII vekakh, 
Moscow, 1989, pp. 76-78. 

Lineage and status were two prerogatives in succession disputes in Islamic history. For example see: Walker, 
“Succession to Rule in the Shiite Caliphate,” in JARCE, vol. 32 (1995), pp. 239-264; Welsford, “Rethinking the Hamzahids 
of Hisar,” in Asiatische Studien, vol. 65 (2011), pp. 797-823. 
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Conclusion 


The discussion presented in this chapter, as was mentioned at the outset, is tentative. The 
absence of early primary sources on the history of Badakhshan as well as the absence of 
verifiable data about (a.) the genealogy of local rulers, (b.) the period of their reign, and 
(c.) the consanguineous relationship between them has restricted the above discussion to 
a synoptic presentation. Despite these limitations, an attempt has been made to discuss 
the long historical period from the eleventh to the fifteenth century within the critical 


and analytical framework, which has yielded the following conclusions. 


The region of Badakhshan, as has become evident from the above discussion, was 
historically a semi-independent region controlled by its local rulers. These rulers used a 
number of regnal titles, such as mir, amir, shah, hakim and sometimes sultan to identify their 
rule and authority over the local population. The use of these terms to refer to the local 
ruler reflects a pattern of change from being independent or semi-independent to 
becoming a vassal state of bigger powers. Although the rise and fall of new dynasties in 
the greater Ma ward al-nahr contributed to the nominal annexation of Badakhshan into 
the domain of the Ghaznavids, Mongols, and Timitrids, control by the local ruling family 
evidently remained intact. It is the paucity of historical sources, which prevents scholars 


from reconstructing the succession and genealogies of the local ruling family. 


The fragmentary data retrieved from historical and hagiographic sources, poetic tazkiras, 
books on genealogy (Nasab-ndma) as well as epigraphic and numismatic sources presented 
a meagre insight into this most obscure period in the political, religious and cultural 
history of Badakhshan. Nonetheless, the data retrieved on the genealogy and dominion of 
the local rulers evidently repudiates the claim of Shah Begim, the daughter of Shah Sultan 
Muhammad quoted by Muhammad Haydar Dughlat, that her ancestors ruled the region 
for 3000 years. 


The rise of new political dynasties whether in Ma ward al-nahr, Persia or India resulted in 
the expansion of their territories, which on many occasions also included Badakhshan. 
Such a changing scenario was a cause of hardship for local rulers and their subjects. 
Although the region kept its semi-independent status, the local rulers and their subjects 
were forced to pay heavy taxes to the more powerful dynasties in order to avoid a military 


confrontation. 
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Historically Badakhshan is presented as a refuge for minority groups such as the Twelver 
Shras and the Ismailis. Nor is the case of the local rulers an exception either. We have 
shown that the rulers of Badakhshan are migrants who arrived in the region either from 
Khurdsan (Persia) or from Ma war al-nahr. It is highly likely that their affiliation to the 
Shri Ismaili fold made them prey to their enemies. In Badakhshan, the so-called bastion 
of the Ismaili faith (firstly Fatimid and subsequently Nizari Ismaili Islam), these 


immigrants rose to power and controlled the region for almost 400 years. 


The execution of Shah Sultan Muhammad, the last local ruler of Badakhshan, in 872/1468 
opened a new chapter in the history of the region. It is plausible to argue that this event 
changed the religious landscape of Badakhshan, too, as the Sunni majority forced the local 
population to convert to their religion, a matter that will be discussed in more detail 


elsewhere in this thesis. 
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CHAPTER 3: POLITICAL HISTORY OF BADAKHSHAN FROM 1500 To 1658 
Introduction 


The political situation in Ma ward al-nahr, Persia and India radically changed with the 
decline of the Timtrids and with the rise of three newly established dynasties: the 
Shaybanids (906/1501) in Central Asia, the Safavids (907/1502) in Persia and later on the 
Mughal Empire (932/1526) in India. At the same time, the last remaining amirs from 
Timir’s progeny, on the edge of political fragmentation as they were, strove to hold on to 
greater Ma ward al-nahr - their ‘parental land’ - despite the fact that they had, in reality, 
already lost it to the Shaybanid dynasty. The struggle for political power in a broader 
context shows a small mountainous landlocked country caught in the middle between 
these three mighty empires, which became an important place for certain amirs, and a 
source of revenue and economic prosperity for others. The greed and rage of the 
conquerors and, above all, the religious persecution of the Shiis, in general, and the 
Isma ills, in particular, by the majority of Sunni rulers in close proximity to Badakhshan, 
turned this mountainous land into a place of refuge for the laity and a battlefield for the 
conquerors. The struggle for freedom, however, turned the native population into 
mountain wanderers. Lacking an empire, a unified state or even a conglomerate of semi- 
independent dynasties, Badakhshan and its mountain principalities could not defend its 
political and religious interests and a centralised local political structure. This was 
particularly evident with the advent of mightier conquerors in its territories in the early 


pre-modern period. 


This chapter, therefore, seeks to discuss the changes pertaining to the politics of rule in 
Badakhshan. The change in political power will be used as a window on to an 
understanding of the shifting dynamics of rule among the different dynasties, namely the 
Timirids, Shaybanids, Safavids and Mughals. In light of this, I shall concentrate on the 
main events that, in one way or another, influenced and shaped the political environment 
in Badakhshan. This chapter also seeks to elaborate on the long contest for supremacy in 
Badakhshan between the last Timirids (and later the Mughals) and the Shaybanids 
between 905/1500 and 1068/1658. 


3.1. In the Midst of Mighty Empires: The Politics of Rule in Badakhshan from 1500 to 1509 


The sixteenth century heralded a new change in the religious, political and social setting 


of Ma wara al-nahr and its adjacent regions. The inter-family quarrels and the weakening 
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of Timirid rule, as discussed in the previous chapter, served as a precursor to the advent 
of the Shaybanids in Ma ward al-nahr, the Safavids in Persia and later on the Mughals in 
India. All these dynasties exercised an expansionist ambition to extend their territorial 
dominion. On the one hand, this territorial expansion contributed to the strengthening of 
the economic and military capability of these dynasties, while on the other, it contributed 
to the spread of their religious and political ideologies in the newly conquered lands. The 
geo-political and military might of these rising dynasties was confronted by the minor 
principalities that had been founded during the Timurid hegemony throughout greater 
Ma wara al-nahr and Khurasan. Unfortunately, most of these principalities were doomed: 
they either disappeared or were merged with one of the mighty empires that later 
installed vassals to rule the area on their behalf. One of these small semi-independent 
countries was in fact Badakhshan. It became a focal-point of confrontation for a number 
of reasons: firstly, it was still under the control of the descendants of the last Timirids 
who later established the Mughal Empire in India. Secondly, its geo-political location at 
the crossroads of trade made it a crucial staging point between Central Asia, the Indian 
sub-continent, Persia and possibly eastern Turkestan (modern western China). Thirdly, it 
constituted a source of religious and ideological opposition to the state-sponsored 
religion, as a large part of its population consisted of Twelver Shris and Isma'llis. Fourthly, 
the local population intermittently rose up against oppression first by the Timurids and 
later by the Shaybanids, causing the internal fragmentation of its society. Quite surprising 
is the fact that all of these dynasties, directly or indirectly, started to impose a new form 
of religion on the local population that had practised the Ismaili faith for more than three 


centuries.’ 


The desperate population of Badakhshan started to revolt against foreign oppression. The 
taxes imposed by the invaders created a burden on their daily lives. Similarly, the strict 
religious impositions influenced the practice of the Ismail faith in the region. As a result, 
most of the Ismailt population migrated to the isolated mountain principalities of 


Shughnan, Wakhan and Darwaz, and even to Gilgit and Hunza.’ These northernmost 


' Shoskhumorov, Razdelenie Badakhshana i Sud’by Ismailizma, Moscow-Dushanbe, 2008, pp. 8-21. Historical sources as well 
as modern studies clearly show that the Isma'tlis were considered heretics by the majority of the Sunnis who saw it their 
mission to convert the non-Sunni population, in general, and the Isma'llis, in particular, to the ‘right’ religion. The 
question of conversion, therefore, is the topic of my discussion in Part 3 which discusses the religious history of 
Badakhshan. 


* These regions constitute semi-independent principalities known as mirighari or shahigari. The regions of Shughnan, 
Wakhan and Darwaz are located along the upper reaches of the Oxus River. For more details, see: Kamoliddinov, 
Istoricheskaiia Geografia Tuzhnogo Sogda i Tokharistana po Arabéazychnym Istochnikam IX-XIII wv, Tashkent, 1996, pp. 215-259. 
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mountain principalities partially retained their semi-independent status and remained 


beyond the reach of central control during these imperial rivalries. 


At the end of the fifteenth century, particularly after the death of Sultan Mahmid Mirza 
in 899/1494, neither of his sons - Baysanqur Mirza (d. 904/1499) and Sultan Mas‘ad Mirza 
(d. 912/1507) was able to secure their father’s domain - Badakhshan - where he had ruled 
for 26 years. Badakhshan, during this chaotic period, was in total disarray. This was due 
both to the absence of a local ruling family, and a total lack of Timirid control over the 
region. The situation, therefore, changed dramatically when in 904/1498-99 a certain 
Khusraw Shah succeeded in preventing both Baysanqur Mirza and Sultan Mas‘td Mirza 
from exercising power in the domain of their father. As we learn from Zahir al-Din 
Muhammad Babur’s Babur-ndma and Gulbadan Begim’s Humdyiin-ndma, two sixteenth- 
century Mughal sources, Khusraw Shah took control over Qunduz, Hisar (Hisar-i 
Shadman), Khuttalan and consequently parts of Badakhshan at the end of the fifteenth 
century.’ Khusraw Shah, according to the sixteenth century sources, was a very 
untrustworthy and controversial figure particularly in relation to the Timurids. Yet, some 
scholars consider him to have been one of the powerful Timirid amirs who controlled a 
vast territory on both sides of the Oxus River (Ama darya). Akhmedov argues that Khusraw 
Shah was the only Timurid amir capable of mounting a serious threat to the Shaybanid 
advance towards Khurasan.* Muhammad Shibagq, better known by his nom de plume of 
‘shibanr’,, the son of Shah Budaq, who traced his lineage through his grandfather Abi al- 
Khayr Khan to the thirteenth-century Mongol warlord, Chingiz Khan (d. 624/1227) , was 
eager to eliminate Khusraw Shah in order to seize power and expand his newly conquered 


domain beyond the Oxus River.’ 


The partial annexation of Badakhshan to the realm of Khusraw Shah, who was based in 
Hisar, shows his desire to subjugate this region completely. Yet, it was difficult for him to 
control the sprawl of remote mountain principalities. Several interconnected factors 


contributed to such difficulties, which are: 


3 Babur, Zahir al-Din Muhammad, Babur-nama, Thackston, (English tr.)., New York-Oxford, 1996, p. 34; Akhmedov, 
“Poslednie Timuridy,” p. 83. Not much information is available on Khusraw Shah and his origin in the primary sources. 
As it is beyond the topic of my research it is suffice to quote Thackston who writes: ‘Khusraw Shah was a Qipchaq Turk 
who ruled on Sultan Husayn’s behalf in lower eastern Transoxiana.’ See: Gulbadan Begim, Humayin-ndma (Book of 
Humayiin), in Three Memoirs of Humayin, Thackston, (English tr.)., California, 2009, p. 2, n. 2. 


4 Akhmedov, “Poslednie Timuridy,” p. 84 and also his Istoriia Balkha: XVI-pervaia polovina XVIII v, Tashkent, 1982, pp. 55, 
65-71. 

5 McChesney, “Islamic Culture and the Chinggisid Restoration: Central Asia in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century,” 
in Morgan, and Reid, (eds.)., The New Cambridge History of Islam, vol. 3: The Eastern Islamic World: Eleventh to Eighteenth 
Centuries, Cambridge, 2010, p. 239. 
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a) the advance of Shaybanids to Ma ward al-nahr 
b) the retreat of the ineffectual Timurid amirs from their ‘paternal land’ 
c) the difficulty of gaining access to the region of Badakhshan 


d) the fact that due to its difficult natural boundaries Badakhshan was not 
easily controllable 


Consequently, in the absence of a local ruling family in charge of the political realm, 
Badakhshan and its mountain principalities remained under the control and leadership of 
a number of local begs* who later offered stern resistance not only to Khusraw Shah but to 


other foreign invaders as well. 


In the year 909/1503-04 Khusraw Shah, the ruler of Hisar, Qunduz and Badakhshan, was 
driven out from his domain by Muhammad Shaybant Khan (d. 915/1510). The advance of 
the Shaybanids proved to be successful as neither Khusraw Shah nor other Timurid amirs 
including Babur Mirza was able to withstand such a fierce attack. As a result, Khusraw 
Shah sought refuge with Sultan Husayn in Herat.’ At this point, Shaybani Khan started 
distributing the newly conquered domain of Khusraw Shah between his relatives. Thus, 
Qunduz, Baghlan and parts of Badakhshan were granted to Mahmid Sultan (d. 909/1504), 
one of Shaybani Khan’s brothers; Hisar-i Shadman was granted to Hamza Sultan and 
Chaghaniyan was given to Mahdr Sultan.° At this juncture too, the disloyal Khusraw Shah, 
who had lost his entire domain, started to seek ways of joining the Timirids, whom he had 
betrayed on many occasions. Hence, in the coming years he appropriated his position in 
the retinue of Sultan Husayn Baygara, and sought the help of Trmurids to restore the vast 
territories he had once controlled. Akhmedov mentions that Khusraw Shah was playing a 
strategic game with the Timirids and the Shaybanids with the aim of regaining his lost 
territories. Discussing the political intrigues of Khusraw Shah, Akhmedov quotes a passage 
from the early sixteenth-century work by Muhammad Salih, entitled Shaybani-nama, 


where ‘Khusraw Shah promised to acknowledge the rule of the nomad Uzbeks and even 


° The term beg or beyg is of Turkish origin meaning ‘lord’ or ‘chief.’ This term, which is an equivalent of Arabic term amir, 
was also employed to refer to ‘prince.’ For more details, see: Jackson, “Beg,” in EIr, vol. 4 (1990), p. 80. 


” Historical sources do not provide the precise date of Khusraw Shah’s expulsion from Hisar and Qunduz which must 
have happened sometimes between 909-910/1503-04. Semenov, “Sheibani-Khan i Zavoevanie im Impreii Timuridov,” in 
Materialy po Istorii Tadzhikov i Uzbekov Srednei Azii, Stalinabad, 1954, pp. 68-72; Akhmedov, Istoriia Balkha: XVI-pervaia 
polovina XVIII v, pp. 70-71 and his “Poslednie Timuridy,” pp. 86-88; Welsford, “Rethinking the Hamzahids of Hisar,” in 
Asiatische Studies, 3 (2011), pp. 801-802. 

® Mahmiid Sultan, Muhammad Shaybani Khan’s brother, was killed in Qunduz sometimes in 910/1504. Hamza Sultan and 
Mahdi Sultan were the sons of Bakhtiyar b. Khizr, who were relatives of Shaybani Khan. Hamza and Mahdi were put to 
sword by Babur Mirza sometimes after 915/1510. Welsford, “Rethinking the Hamzahids of Hisar,” in Asiatische Studies, 3 
(2011), pp. 801-804; Akhmedov, “Poslednie Timuridy,” pp. 87-88. 
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mint coins in the name of Muhammad Shaybani Khan.” The Shaybanids, on the other 
hand, were not seeking ways to reach a peace accord with any Timurid amirs including 
Khusraw Shah. The loss of Hisar and other regions to Shaybanids forced Khusraw Shah to 
move towards the east, particularly Badakhshan, which was a place of refuge for him. With 
the advance of Khusraw Shah towards Badakhshan he was confronted by Nasir Mirza (891- 
921/1486-1521), Babir’s brother, on the one hand, and the local begs, on the other. We 
learn from the Babur-nama that at some point in 910/1504-05, Nasir Mirza established 
himself in Badakhshan. Khusraw Shah, on the other hand, decided to return to his lost 
territories, namely Qunduz and Hisar. It was during one of his attempts to launch an attack 
on Qunduz that Matlab Sultan, son of Hamza, caught him. After this, the Shaybanids put 
him to the sword in 909/1505."° 


The above passage clearly shows that the region of Badakhshan during the first decade of 
the sixteenth century became the place of refuge not only for the laity but also for the 
Timirid amirs who left Ma wara al-nahr for their own safety. As a result, Badakhshan 
served as a staging point for the exiled Timurids. The advance of the Shaybanids towards 
Badakhshan left the local begs with two options: to fight the Timirids as well as the 
Shaybanids, or to ally themselves with the Timirids and resist the Shaybanids’ advance 
into the region. Although previously the mountain-dwellers voiced their discontent with 
Timirid rule and even actively opposed it, they still allied themselves with them in order 
to resist the Shaybanid’s encroachment, as the Ta’rikh-i Rashidi narrates: 

Some of the inhabitants of Badakhshan, refusing to bow to the Uzbeks, had dealt them 

severe defeats. In one place, led by the tribal chieftains under the command of Zubayr-i 

Raghi, the Badakhshanis had hanged the Uzbeks.” 
We learn from the Babur-nama about Zubayr and Mubarak Shah, two local begs from 
Badakhshan, who played a crucial role in mobilising the local population against the 
Shaybanids. Zubayr-i Raghi, as is evident from his nisba, was originally from Ragh - a 
region in the north-west of Badakhshan. Neither the origins of Mubarak Shah nor his place 
of residence are mentioned in any of the sixteenth-century sources, including the Babur- 


nama. We only know that he was a local ruler from the Muzaffarid tribe.’ The ancestors of 


° Muhammad Salih, Shaybani-ndma, Nasrullo Davron, (ed.)., Tashkent, 1961, pp. 160-162; Also quoted in: Akhmedov, 
‘Poslednie Timuridy,” p. 86. 


© Babur, Babur-nama, pp. 182-184; Welsford, “Rethinking the Hamzahids of Hisar,” pp. 801-802; Akhmedov, “Poslednie 
Timuridy,” pp. 87-88. 


" Dughlat, Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, Harvard University, 1996, pp. 136-137. 


2 Pirumshoev, “The Pamirs and Badakhshan,” in Adle, and Habib, (eds.)., HCCA, vol. 5: Development in Contrast: From the 
Sixteenth to the Mid-Nineteenth Century, UNESCO Publishing, 2003, pp. 230. 
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Zubayr and Mubarak Shah, according to the Babur-nama, served as begs in the retinues of 


the previous local rulers.” 


The Babur-nama tells how in 911/1506-07, Nasir Mirza, Babur Padshah’s brother, formed an 
alliance with both Mubarak Shah and Zubayr to fight their common enemy, namely, the 
Shaybanids. As a result, ShaybaniKhan’s attempt to subjugate the region was unsuccessful. 
As a sign of his victory over the Shaybanids, Mubarak Shah changed the name of his fort 
Shah Tiwar (on the bank of the Kakcha River) into Qal‘a-i Zafar (lit. Fortress of Victory),™ 
which became the residence of the future rulers of Badakhshan. Nonetheless, for reasons 
unknown, Mubarak Shah and Zubayr mistrusted Nasir Mirza. It seems reasonable to argue 
that Nasir Mirza attempted to seize Badakhshan and become the sole sovereign of the 
region under the patronage of his brother - the Emperor Babur - and for this reason the 
local begs had him driven out of the region in the same year.” Evidently, the military 
alliance of the local begs was short-lived and proved unsustainable. It widened the splits 
in the alliance and became the cause of an internal political intrigue that escalated 
Zubayr’s mistrust of Mubarak Shah. The source of the political intrigues and mistrust 
clearly lies in the issue of authority and political hegemony over the region, which 


purportedly culminated in the execution of Mubarak Shah by Zubayr-i Raght.”° 


The rivalry between the Shaybanids and the last Timtrids, on the one hand, and the 
Timirid attempt to seize power in Badakhshan, on the other, turned the region into a 
battlefield. However, neither of these dynasties succeeded in subjugating the entire 
region, as the local population, under the leadership of Zubayr and a certain Jahangir,” 
resisted them. In 913/1508 the situation changed, to the detriment of the local population, 
when a certain Mirza Khan executed Zubayr-i Raghi. Mirza Khan was the first cousin of 
Babur Padshah, who was the son of Sultan Mahmid b. Abii Sa‘id (d. 926/1520-21)."* It is 
evident from the Ta’rikh-i Rashidi that Mirza Khan had claimed the throne of Badakhshan. 
Quite surprisingly, Shah Begim, Mirza Khan’s grandmother, who was a daughter of Shah 
Sultan Muhammad (d. 870/1466-67, the last ruler of Badakhshan), supported his claim. She 


8 Babur, Babur-nama, pp. 179-180. It is not known which local rulers Zubayr and Mubarak Shah’s ancestors served and 
the Babur-nama does not provide any details on this point. 


Ibid, pp. 179-180; Abaeva, Ocherki Istorii Badakhshana, Tashkent, 1964, p. 101. 


5 Babur, Babur-nama, 1996, pp. 230 and 248-251; Dughlat, Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, 1996, pp. 220-21; Habibov, Ganji Badakhshon, 
1972, p. 8. 

6 Dughlat, Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, 1996, pp. 145-147; Bartol’d, “Badakhshan,” in Socheneniia, p. 345; Habibov, Ganji Badakhshon, 
pp. 7-8. 

1” Jahangir Turcoman was one of the servants of Amir Vali, Khusraw Shah’s brother. Babur, Babur-nama, p. 182. 

'8 Lowick, “Coins of Sulayman Mirza of Badakhshan,” in Numismatic Chronicles, vol. 7/5 (1965), pp. 221-229. 
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was one of the wives of Yuntis Khan (818-872/1416-68). Hence, Shah Begim claimed the 
region of Badakhshan for Mirza Khan, stating: 

It [i.e. Badakhshan] has been my hereditary kingdom for three thousand years. Although I 

am a woman and not entitled to rule, Mirza Khan is my grandson. The people will not deny 

me and my offspring.” 
The Ta’rikh-i Rashidi as well as the Habib al-styar, the Ahsan al-tawarikh and other sixteenth 
century sources propose a hypothesis according to which Mirza Khan was elevated to a 
position of authority in Badakhshan with the assistance of Shah Isma‘ll I (Abi al-Muzaffar, 
892-930/1487-1524) - the Safavid monarch. Most obviously, Babur depended on the 
military aid from the Persians in order to help him reinstate his political authority in Ma 
wara al-nahr. Thus, Babur sent envoys, led by Mirza Khan, to the Safavid court to negotiate 
the conditions of such aid. Therefore, the rise of Mirza Khan to power in Badakhshan had 
a direct link with the Safavid interest in the region.” One of the conditions of Safavid 
military aid was that Babur should accept the Shra faith and recite the khutba in the name 
of the Persian monarch using the Shira formula. Apart from that, Babur struck coins in the 
name of Shah Ismail I and the Twelve Imams.”’ What is not known is whether such a 
recitation of the khutba in the name of the Shit Imams was prevalent in Badakhshan during 


this time or not. 


However, it should be mentioned that prior to Mirza Khan’s arrival in Badakhshan, there 
appears in the region a certain Shah Razi al-Din. This figure turns out to be one of the 
NizarI Muhammad-Shahi Imams, namely Razi al-Din II b. Tahir (Chapter 6, pp. 165-172).” 
According to the Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, he was invited to Badakhshan, from Sistan, a region in 
the south-east of Persia: 

Someone [from the local population] was sent to Seistan [i.e. Sistan] to bring Shah Razi al- 


Din, the hereditary spiritual leader of these people, to whom and to whose ancestors they 
had never failed to pay their annual tithes.” 


1 Dughlat, Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, p. 137; For Shah Begim’s marriage to Yunis Khan, pp. 57-58. 

© Khwandamir, Habib al-siyar ft akhbar afrad al-bashar, Tekin, (ed.)., and Thackston, (English tr.)., Harvard, 1994, pp. 592- 
594; Dughlat, Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, pp. 219-221; Rimli, Ahsan al-tawarikh, Seddon, (ed.)., vol. 1, Baroda, 1931, pp. 125-127; 
Abaeva, Ocherki Istorii Badakhshana, Tashkent, 1964, pp. 101-102; Dickson, Shah Tahmasb and the Uzbeks (The Duel for 
Khurasan with ‘Ubayd Khan: 1524-1540), Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Princeton University, 1958, pp. 48-49. 

21 Islam, Indo-Persian Relations, Tehran, 1970, pp. 192-195. 

” The Muhammad-Shaht - Qasim-Shahi schism will be discussed in chapter 6. For the genealogy of Razi al-Din IIb. Tahir, 
see: Daftary, The Isma‘ilis: Their History and Doctrines, Cambridge, 2007, pp. 509-510. 

3 Dughlat, Ta’rtkh-i Rashidi, 1996, p. 146. Another passage in Ta’rikh-i Rashidi states: ‘.. Shah Razi al-Din the Chiraghkush, 
whom the people of Badakhshan had brought from Seistan and elevated to the rule, thus proclaiming their heresy openly.’ Ibid. p. 
152. 
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The interplay of politics and religion becomes visible at this point, as religion seems to 
have been used as a tool to mobilise the local Isma‘ilis who, under the leadership of Shah 
Razi al-Din [Razi al-Din II b. Tahir], took control of the ‘best part of the rest of the province, 


4 Most of the sources 


leaving a narrow stretch for Mirza Khan to eke out a living. 
corroborate and, in a sense, unite in narrating this event. Bartol’d surmises that Shah Razi 
al-Din controlled the region from 912/1507 to 915/1509, when he was brutally beheaded. 
His head was presented to Mirza Khan at Qal'a-i Zafar.” Modern sources generally agree 
that the Timtrids executed Shah Razi al-Din, while the Ta’rikh-i Rashidi repudiates this 
claim. Mirza Haydar suggests that it was an internal dispute between Shah Razi al-Din and 
his followers that resulted in his execution by someone from among his own followers, 
when he comments: 
Around the beginning of spring, a dispute broke out among Shah Razi al-Din’s followers, 
and it escalated to the point that they cut off his head and brought it to Mirza Khan.” 

The reason for his murder remains open to speculation. The Ta’rikh-i Rashidi provides no 
further evidence about the incident. The question of Shah Razi al-Din’s death remains a 
puzzle as some authors suggest that he was murdered by his political proponents while 
others show it as a heinous act committed by his rivals. On the other hand, his murder 
became more mysterious given the fact that he was represented as one of the Nizari 
Ismailt Imams. The second hypothesis is indicative and will be discussed later with 
additional details. It should, however, be mentioned that the Qasim-Shahi Nizaris are of 
the opinion that the Muhammad-Shaht Nizaris are not the rightful bearers of the mantle 
of the Imamate, which resulted from the Qasim-Shahi - Muhammad-Shahi schism” of the 
thirteenth century (Chapter 6, pp. 152-192). Nonetheless, the execution of Shah Razi al- 
Din opened up a new opportunity for the total subjugation of Badakhshan to Mirza Khan 
(r. 915-926/1510-21), who sought to defend his newly conquered territories from internal 
riots and external military campaigns. Yet, earlier, Mubarak Shah and Zubayr had 
challenged his authority. Shah Razi al-Din, on the other hand, had mobilised the local 


population against the Timtrids and the Shaybanids. As a result, the local population was 


4 Dughlat, Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, p. 147. 

5 Bartol’d, “Badakhshan,” in Socheneniia, vol. iii: Raboty po Istoricheskoi Geografii, Moscow, 1965, p. 345; Iskandarov, SEPAIPK, 
Dushanbe, 1983, pp. 46-49; Habibov, Ganji Badakhshon, p. 8; Dughlat, Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, 1996, p. 152; Daftary, “Shah Tahir 
and the Nizari Isma ill Disguise,” pp. 395-406. 

6 Dughlat, Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, 1996, p. 152. 

”” The schism and its effect on Isma‘ilt history, in general, and on the da‘wat-i Nasir in Badakhshan, in particular, will be 
discussed in depth and detail in part 3, chapter 6 of this thesis, pp. 152-192. 
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alienated from Timirid authority, leading us to assume that Shah Razi al-Din only 


—— 


controlled the Isma‘llt populated areas. 
3.2. Mirza Khan’s Rule in Badakhshan 


The execution of Shah Razi al-Din, the Nizari Muhammad-Shahi Imam, in 915/1509-10 
opened a new avenue to the Timurids’ for the total conquest of Badakhshan. As a result, 
Mirza Khan re-established himself as the sole political authority in the region. Another 
event that contributed to the concentration of the Timirid army in Badakhshan was the 
battle of Merv, which was fought in 916/1510. This battle resulted in the execution of 
Muhammad Shaybani Khan by the Safavid army. The Ta’rikh-i Rashidi tells how, in the 
aftermath of the battle, a cavalry troop of 20,000 Moghuls” sought refuge in Qunduz and 
eventually joined the retinue of Mirza Khan.” Thus, the Timurid amirs stationed in 
Badakhshan and Qunduz as well as Babur, who arrived from Kabul, saw this as an 
opportunity to march towards Ma ward al-nahr and regain control of their ‘parental land’. 
Consequently, within a year of the battle of Merv, the Timirids succeeded in annexing 
Hisar to their domains. From that time onwards, Hisar was controlled on and off by Mirza 
Khan.” That the importance of Badakhshan for the Timtrids was not only as a staging 
point, but also as a source of economic revenue, is shown in a number of pieces of 
diplomatic correspondence between Babur and other amirs.”’ Babur, for instance, being 
preoccupied with the conquest of Ma ward al-nahr, from 917/1512 to 918/1513, used 
north-western Badakhshan and Hisar as his political base as well as a staging point for his 


army.” 


It should be mentioned that sources well-disposed to the Timirids, including the Babur- 
nama and the Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, provide only a limited insight into the activities of Mirza 
Khan, particularly for the last decade of his life (917-926/1511-20). Even the birth of 
Sulayman Mirza® in 920/1514 to the family of Mirza Khan is only noted en passant. 


8 The term Moghul refers not to the Mughals from Timir’s progeny but to a group from Eastern Turkestan or 
Moghulistan. As no precise information is available about this group I will tentatively use the term Moghul to refer to 
them. 

» Dughlat, Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, 1996, pp. 232-236; Akhmedov, “Poslednie Timuridy,” pp. 90-91. 

3° Islam, Indo-Persian Relations, pp. 5-10; Akhmedov, Istoriia Balkha, pp. 55-69; Welsford, “Rethinking the Hamzahids of 
Hisar,” pp. 802-805. 

31 Islam, A Calendar of Documents on Indo-Persian Relations (1500-1750), vol. 2, Tehran, 1982, pp. 203-204; Habibi, Ta’rikh-i 
Afghanistan dar ‘asri Gurgani-i Hind, Kabul, 1341/1962, pp. 15-17; Akhmedov, “Poslednie Timuridy,” pp. 88-90. 


32 Islam, Indo-Persian Relations, pp. 15-17. 


33 Sulaym4n’s name appears as Sulayman Mirza, Shah Sulayman or even Sulayman Shah in various sixteenth and 
seventeenth century historical sources. For consistency, I will use Sulayman Mirza throughout. It must be emphasised 
that Sulayman Beg refers to the Yarid or Yaribek Khanid ruler, who should not be confused with Sulayman Mirza, the 
last Timurid ruler of Badakhshan. 
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Sulayman Mirza, as we shall see in this section, played a crucial role in the political and 


religious affairs of Badakhshan during his reign, which lasted for over four decades. 


The last decade of Mirza Khan’s rule in Badakhshan was characterised by internal and 
external disorder. Nonetheless, his political adaptability and military flexibility brought 
relative peace to the region. The last decades of Mirza Khan’s life and activity are not 
properly recorded in the sources. We find notes en passant in the Babur-nama, the Ta’rtkh-i 
Rashidi and other sixteenth-century sources. These sporadic stories recount about his 
diplomatic correspondence with Babur and his battle with the Uzbeks and other 
neighbouring principalities. For instance, in 924/1519, Sultan Said Khan (r. 919-939/1514- 
33), the Mughal ruler of Qashghar (East-Turkestan), and Mirza Khan, could not come to an 
agreement concerning the borders of their respective territories, particularly in the 
region of Wakhan, which is in the north-east of Badakhshan. SaTd Khan became enraged 
and carried out an expedition to Badakhshan, but was defeated. Although Mirza Khan was 
nominally under the patronage of Babur Padshah, the founder of the Mughal Empire tried 
to avoid interfering in the former’s internal disputes. However, upon Mirza Khan’s demise 
in 926/1520, Babur decided to take Mirza Khan’s son - Sulayman Mirza - to his court in 
Kabul. By this gesture, Babur clearly demonstrated his interest in the affairs of 
Badakhshan. To reinforce such a strategic and political move, he sent his son and future 
successor —- Humaytin (913-963/1508-1556) - to rule Badakhshan on behalf of Mirza Khan’s 
son, Sulayman Mirza. Thus, Humayiin was intermittently in charge of Badakhshan from 
926/1520 to 934/1529.* It is also important to note that by the above gesture Babur clearly 
showed this region to be the de facto possession of his ancestors - the Timtrids - who had 


directly controlled it since 872/1467-68. 


The situation changed dramatically upon the death of Mirza Khan. Babur’s decision to 
send Humayin to govern the affairs of Badakhshan as an appanage” holder shows there 
was a bond of contention between the father and the son. This may explain why 
Humayin’s rule in Badakhshan is intermittent. For Humayun the throne of Badakhshan 


“would not have been worth half a loaf of bread”** were he not to have been chosen as the 


34 Dughlat, Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, 1996, pp. 232-241; Dickson, Shah Tahmdsb and the Uzbeks, 1958, pp. 46-49; Digby, “Humayun,” 
in EI2, vol. 3 (1971), pp. 575-577; Asani, “Humayin,” in Meri, (ed.)., Medieval Islamic Civilisations: An Encyclopaedia, London, 
2006, pp. 333-335; Habibov, Ganji Badakhshon, p. 8. 

°° Appanage is derived from a Latin term appanare, meaning, “equip with bread.” It is commonly used to refer to grants 
of land to younger sons of a ruler. Faruqui, The Princes of the Mughal Empire: 1504-1719, Cambridge, 2012, p. 9. 


36 Dughlat, Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, p. 226. 
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heir-designate to his father, Babur Padshah.*’ In the light of this, the government of 
Badakhshan first passed to a certain Mirza Fakhr ‘Ali in 932/1526 and subsequently to 
Mirza Hindal,* the half-brother of Humayiin, in 935/1529.” Yet, prior to his death in 
937/1530, Babur Padshah granted Badakhshan and its adjacent territories to Sulayman 
Mirza as his rightful possession.” This, however, did not mean that the region would not 
become a point of contention for the later Mughal Emperors, the Shaybanids and, to a 


certain extent, the Safavids. 
3.3. Sulayman Mirza and the Mughals: The Politics of Disengagement 


After the death of Babur Padshah, the Shaybanids’ strategic plan included the conquest of 
Hisar and Badakhshan. The demise of Babur and the rise of Humayin to power became the 
cause of disagreement between Babur’s sons. One can assume that this disagreement 
relates to the issue of succession, authority and power. Meanwhile, the rise of the sixteen- 
year-old Sulayman, the son of Mirza Khan, to the throne in Badakhshan opened a new 
avenue for the Shaybanids’ advance into the region. Not much information, however, is 
available about the first decade of Sulayman’s rule in Badakhshan and the Shaybanid plan 
to conquer it. Several factors prevented the Shaybanids’ advancing on Badakhshan at this 
particular juncture: first, Sulayman was the vassal ruler of the Mughals; secondly, the 
Timirids were still using Badakhshan as a staging point for their army; and thirdly, the 
Shaybanids advance on Badakhshan was prevented by the presence of Safavid forces near 
Balkh and Herat. The question now arises, at least from the discursive and logical point of 
view, did Sulayman Mirza have a mentor or an adviser to guide him in the political affairs 
of Badakhshan in the first decade of his reign (937-947/1530-1540)? The answer to this 
question must remain tentative at best as no precise information is to be found in the 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century sources. Reason, therefore, compels one to conclude 
that the mentoring of Sulayman Mirza received advice and orders from the Mughal 


emperor, Humayun, since Sulayman ruled this region as his vassal. 


It is worth noting that after Humaytin’s accession to the Mughal throne he faced a number 


of internal and external challenges: first of all, to avoid any confrontation with his 


37 Faruqui, The Princes of the Mughal Empire: 1504-1719, pp. 25-29. 


38 His real name was Abii Nasr Muhammad and he was known as Mirza Hindal. He was born in 925/1519 to Dilbar Begim 
and killed in 952/1551. Bazmee Ansari, “Mirza Hindal,” in EI2, vol. 3 (1986), pp. 455-456. 


3° Akhmedov, “Poslednie Timuridy,” pp. 90-91; Shyam, “Mirza Hindal: A Biographical Study,” in Islamic Culture: An English 
Quarterly, vol. XLV, no. 1 (January 1971), pp. 115-18. 


“° Babur, Babur-nama, 1996, pp. 379-383; Faruqui, “The Forgotten Prince,” in JESHO, 48 (4), 2005, pp. 497-98; Shyam, “Mirza 
Hindal,” in IC, vol. XLV, no. 1 January 1971), pp. 115-120; Bartol’d, “Badakhshan,” p. 346. 
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brothers he had to put them in charge of various regions in his realm,** and secondly, he 
had to campaign against various chieftains in the vicinity of his empire. Preoccupied with 
military campaigns either in Delhi or Gujarat, Humayiin was far from Badakhshan where 
Sulayman Mirza started to enjoy his semi-independent status. With the passage of time 
Sulayman Mirza, who learnt a great deal about politics, governance and military affairs, 
started to legitimise his rule as a sole sovereign of Badakhshan. To legitimise his authority 
Sulayman Mirza started to strike coins - sikka - in his own name and not as a vassal of the 
Timirids. Although no information is available about the khutba (Friday prayer address), 


it is highly likely that it was recited in Sulayman’s name too.” 


Timurids Khans of Moghulistan Shahs of Badakhshan 
Miran Shah Shah Quli (n/a) 
Sultan Muhammad Shah Sultan Muhammad 
(d. 1468) 
Abii Sa‘id Mirza (d. 1469) Yunus Khan (d. 1487) = Shah Begim 
Sultan Muhammad = Mihr Nigar Khanim*® 
(d. 1495) 


Mirza Khan (also known as “Sultan Ways” (d. 1520) 


Sulayman Mirza (d. 1589) | 


a) 


Figure 9: Three dimensional legitimation process of Sulayman Mirza’s rule in Badakhshan 


It is useful at this point to briefly look at the genealogy of Sulayman Mirza. Genealogy and 
lineage, as a precondition to power and authority, played a crucial role in the politics of 
early modern Central Asia when most of the princes traced their descent to the house of 
Timur. Hence, to legitimise his authority in Badakhshan, Sulayman Mirza, directly and 


indirectly, traced his lineage to three ruling houses: 


1. On his paternal side, he traced his lineage to Sultan Abt Said b. Sultan Muhammad 
b. Miran Shah b. Timtr 


“| Kamran was put in charge of Panjab, Qandahar and Kabul. Hindal was granted Mewat, Askari was put in charge of 
Sambhal. Digby, “Humayiin,” in EI2, vol. 3 (1986), p.575. 


* Historical sources do not provide records on the khutba being read in Sulayman Mirza’s name in Badakhshan. For his 
coins, see: Lowick, “Coins of Sulayman Mirza of Badakhshan,” in Numismatic Chronicle, vol. 5 (1965), pp. 221-229 and his 
“More on Sulayman Mirza and His Contemporaries,” in Numismatic Chronicle, vol. 12 (1972), pp. 283-287. 

‘8 Mihr Nigar Khanim’s mother, Esan Dawlat Begim, was the daughter of a certain Shir Hajji Beg. For more details, see: 
Babur, Babur-nama, pp. 12-13. 
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2. On his maternal side, he traced his lineage to Yunus Khan, his grandfather, who 
was the ruler of Moghulistan 

3. Through his grandmother (Ytinus Khan’s wife) he indirectly traced his genealogy 
to the local ruling house of Badakhshan 


Like any other ruler, the young Sulayman Mirza also desired to extend his territory. Thus, 
we learn from the late sixteenth and early seventeenth-century Mughal sources that in 
Rabi I 943/August 1536 Sulayman carried out a military campaign against Balkh. As a 
result, he ousted Kistinqara Sultan, son of Janibik Khan, the then Shaybanid governor of 
Balkh (r. 932-951/1526-44). This seems to have been the first such major-expedition march 
by Sulayman beyond the borders of Badakhshan. However, with the military aid from 
‘Ubaydallah Khan (r. 940-946/1533-39), Kistingara Sultan then easily expelled him from 
Balkh and its vicinity.“ 


The fact that Sulayman Mirza had established his authority in Badakhshan and enjoyed 
his independence generated a sense of resentment and opposition among the Mughal 
nobles. Kamran Mirza (915-964/1509-1557), another half-brother of Humayiin, who was 
based at closer proximity to Sulayman’s domain, was displeased with such a state of affairs. 
The independence of Badakhshan was evidently to the detriment of the Mughals. It is, 
however, quite strange that no punitive expedition was sent against Sulayman Mirza, until 


at least 948/1541.*° 


The political situation in the Mughal realm radically changed with the growing power of 
Shir Shah Siri (known also as Shir Khan). The unexpected defeat of Humayin at Agra in 
Safar 946/June 1539 by Shir Shah was a major blow to his political authority. Later on in 
Muharram 947/May 1540 Shir Shah managed to expel him completely from his domain. 
Consequently, Humaytin became an unwelcome wanderer in his own Empire for almost 
three years (or even more). Hence, he had no choice but to seek refuge and a political 
alliance with the Safavids of Persia.*° In the absence of an emperor and a centralised 
government, the Mughal Empire divided into independent principalities under the control 
of Humayin’s brothers, Kamran, Askari and Hindal, who violently opposed Humayun 
during this difficult period. The negative effect of this change was later also felt in 
Badakhshan. 


“ Balkhi, Sultan Muhammad, Majma‘ al-ghara’b, ff. 78-79; Quoted in: Akhmedov, “Poslednie Timuridy,” pp. 91-92. 
* Akhmedov, “Poslednie Timuridy,” p. 92; Iskandarov, Srednidia Aziia i Indiia, Dushanbe, 1993, pp. 34-37. 


46 Faruqui, The Princes of the Mughal Empire, 1504-1719, Cambridge, 2012, pp. 250-252; For a detailed study on Shir Khan, see: 
Aquil, Sufism, Culture and Politics: Afghans and Islam in Medieval North India, Delhi, 2007; Digby, “Humaytn,” in E12, vol. 3 
(1971), pp. 575-577. 
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Zahir al-Din Muhammad Babur (d. 936/1530) 


Maham Begim Dilbar Begim Gulrukh Begim 
Humayiin Mirza Hindal Mirza Kamran Mirza Askari 
(d. 964/1557) (d. 957/1551) (d. 964/1557) (d. 965/1558) 


Figure 10: Babur’s sons and their relationship 
In the years following the flight of Humayin from Hindustan (India), Kamran started a 
campaign against Sulayman Mirza. He tried hard to impose his authority on Sulayman 
who, in his turn, showed an uncompromising resistance. In 948/1541 during the siege of 
Qal‘a-i Zafar Sulayman seems at least partially to have acknowledged the authority of 
Kamran but in subsequent years Kamran carried out a number of military campaigns 
against Badakhshan. Abi al-Fazl ibn Mubarak (known as ‘Allami), in his A‘n-i Akbari, 
confirms that Kamran Mirza carried out a military expedition against Badakhshan and 
deprived Sulayman Mirza of his territory. He even succeeded in imprisoning Sulayman 
and his son, Ibrahim Mirza. In unknown circumstances, Mirza Kamran then decided to 
release Sulayman and his son from prison in Kabul. After his release from prison, 


Sulayman Mirza mobilised his forces and succeeded in repossessing his de-facto territory.” 


Meanwhile in Persia, Humayiin signed a treaty with the Safavids. As a result, the Safavids 
provided military aid to Humayin to regain his Empire. In return, Humayiin was to help 
them in spreading the Twelver Shri teaching and read the khutba in the Safavids’ name. 
Modern scholarship puts forward a hypothesis that Humayun did sign papers professing 
Twelver Shrism.* So, with the military aid of the Safavids Humayiin embarked on a new 
campaign to regain his kingdom. With the advance of Humaytin to Qandahar and then 
Kabul, Kamran fled and sought refuge with the Shaybanid ruler of Balkh - Pir Muhammad 
Khan (r. 953-974/1546-67). In early 953/1546 with the assistance of Pir Muhammad Khan, 
Kamran seized the western provinces of Badakhshan.” Surprisingly, Humayiin also 
marched towards Badakhshan to punish Sulayman Mirza who, like Kamran, had also fled 


beyond the Oxus.” Being preoccupied with the affairs of Badakhshan, Humayin assigned 


47 “Allami, The Ain-i Akbari, Calcutta: Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1927, pp. 311-314. 
“8 Digby, “Humayiin,” in EI2, vol. 3 (1971), pp. 576. 
*° Badaoni, Muntakhab al-tawarikh, vol. I, Calcutta, 1898, pp. 579-583. 


°° Bayat, Ta’rikh-i Humayiin, in Thackston, (ed. and English tr.)., Three Memoirs of Humayin, California, 2009, pp. 25-32; 
Banerji, Humayun Badshah, vol. 2, Lucknow, 1941, pp. 147-155. 
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Mirza Hindal to undertake the administration of the region in the absence of Sulayman.” 
The local population asserted the right of Sulayman to be their ruler. Thus, sometime in 
953/1547-48 Humayun saw the loyalty of local people to Sulayman and decided ‘to pardon 


his past misdoings and restore him [i.e. Sulayman] to his ancestral territories.’” 


The Shaybanids, the bitter enemies of the Timirids, learnt many details from Mirza 
Kamran’s alliance with Pir Muhammad Khan. They had been waiting for an appropriate 
time to assail Badakhshan. The death of Humayiin and accession of Akbar to power in Rabt 
1 963/March 1556 was a good time for the Shaybanids to launch a military campaign 
against Badakhshan. However, in the midst of these events, Sulayman Mirza made an 
unexpected move. In Zi’l-qa‘da 967/July-August 1560, notwithstanding his military 
weakness, Sulayman and his son, Ibrahim, decided to carry out a military expedition 
against Balkh. Pir Muhammad khan, the ruler of Balkh, relied on the support of ‘Abdullah 
Khan II (d. 1006/1598), who readily moved his army towards Balkh. The Sharaf-nama-i shahi 
(the Book of Royal Glory), the late sixteenth century Shaybanid source composed by Hafiz- 
i Tanish, tells us about ‘Abdullah Khan II’s alliance with Pir Muhammad Khan. The 
combined forces of ‘Abdullah and Pir Muhammad easily defeated the ruler of Badakhshan. 
Consequently, Sulayman’s army retreated from the battlefield while the victorious 
Shaybanid army succeeded in taking Ibrahim Mirza captive.* Sulayman Mirza launched 
another attack on the Shaybanids sometime in Zu’l-hijja 967/September 1560 possibly 
with the aim of rescuing his son, Ibrahim. Muhammad Murad Bi, one of the Shaybanid 
amirs and the military commander who had taken Ibrahim captive, brought him to Balkh, 
to the presence of ‘Abdullah Khan II and Pir Muhammad who ordered his execution. 
According to Hafiz-i Tanish, Ibrahim Mirza’s execution took place forty days after his 


capture.” 


The unforeseen execution of Ibrahim was an ordeal for his father, Sulayman. This ordeal, 
in a sense, compelled him to retreat from the political arena for sometime. Sulayman Mirza 
clearly mourned the demise of his son, which he expressed in one of his poems. The 


execution of Ibrahim seems also to have become a cause of quarrels between Shahrukh 


>! Bazmee Ansari, “Mirza Hindal,” in EI2, vol. 3 (1986), pp. 455-456. 

* Banerji, Humdytin Badshah, vol. 2, pp. 163-164. 

3 Hafiz-i Tanish, Sharaf-nama-i shahi, pp. 231-240. 

°4 Ibrahim Mirza was taken prisoner sometimes on 26 Zi’l-qa‘da 967/18 August 1560 and put to the sword forty days later 
which falls either on the 6 or 7 Muharram 967/27 September 1560. Akhmedov quotes Sultan Muhammad-i Balkhi’s 
Majma‘ al-ghara’ib which gives the date of Ibrahim’s execution as 5 Zu I-hijja 967/27 August 1560. The date provided by 
Hafiz-i Tanish is more reliable as he seems to have been in the retinue of ‘Abdullah Khan during this campaign. See: 
Hafiz-i Tanish, Sharaf-nama-i shahi, pp. 236-239; Akhmedov, “Poslednie Timuridy,” pp. 94-95. 
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Mirza, Ibrahim’s son, and his grandfather Sulayman Mirza.” What seems strange with 
regard to this military confrontation between the Shaybanids and the ruler of Badakhshan 
is that ‘Abdullah Khan II did not proceed with the full subjugation of the region. He rather 
moved his army towards Khurasan. It is a matter of historical fact that he could easily have 
invaded the region after the defeat of Sulayman near Balkh. Hence, it seems safe to assume 
that the main cause preventing him from so doing was the fact that ‘Abdullah Khan II was 
not the main decision taker in the political affairs of the Shaybanids. It was his father, 
Iskandar Khan (r. 968-991/1561-1583), who was still the sole ruler of the Shaybanid 


Empire.” 
3.4. The Timirids’ Last Battle for Badakhshan 


The double defeat of Sulayman Mirza near Balkh by the combined Shaybanid forces 
became the cause of Sulayman’s withdrawal from the political affairs of Badakhshan. The 
affairs of Badakhshan during this turbulent period seem to have passed to the care of one 


of Sulayman’s sons, Khusraw Mirza, and his grandson Shahrukh Mirza.” 


In 971/1564, when Mah Chuchak Begum, Mirza Hakim’s mother, was murdered, Sulayman 
Mirza attempted to invade Kabul. Upon his arrival there, he sent a certain Qazi Nizam of 
Badakhshan (i.e. Badakhshani), who was one of his honoured [Hanafi] ‘ulamd, to the court 
to conduct peace negotiations. One of the conditions he proposed to his rivals was to have 
his name inserted in the Friday khutba, which would have meant that Sulayman Mirza was 
acknowledged as the ruler of the kingdom of Kabul. In the aftermath of this campaign, 
Sulayman Mirza issued sikka in his own name, which were widely circulated in the Kabul 


kingdom. However, he was driven out of Kabul shortly afterwards. The Emperor Akbar 


> Habibov, Ganji Badakhshon, p. 42. 


Oh Ruby of Badakhshan, you abandoned Badakhshan, rgliew pgs » bal 
You left like a glittering sun. eb glist dey ble 
You've been like Sulayman’s ring in this world, Son Slade FlE yo 59 
Alas, you’ve been lost from Sulayman’s hand. Por laghen ced 1S ppd 


°° Mukhtarov and Mukminova, modern Tajik scholars, consider ‘Abdullah Khan Il as ‘the de-facto ruler of Bukhara [i.e. 
the Shaybanid realm] from 964/1557.’ See: Mukminova, “The Khanate (Emirate) of Bukhara,” Part 1: “The Shaybanids,” 
in HCCA, vol. V: Development in Contrast: From the Sixteenth to the Mid-nineteenth Century, UNESCO Publishing, 2003, pp. 33- 
45, 


7 Akhmedov, Istoriia Balkha, 1982, pp. 87-88; Habibi, Ta’rikh-i Afghanistan, pp. 73-74; Akhmedov, “Poslednie Timuridy,” pp. 
95-96. 
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sent an army in support of the kingdom of Kabul, and so the defeated Sulayman Mirza 


withdrew his army from Kabul and its vicinity.* 


It is important to note that neither the late Mughal nor the Shaybanid historians mention 
any military campaign carried out against the small mountain principalities north of 
Badakhshan. Sulayman Mirza, who ruled the region from 937/1530 to 982/1575, was 
mainly concerned with resolving the political issues related to the areas within his own 
territory. In particular he was concerned to find ways of preventing the spread and 
propagation of the political, religious and ideological influences of the great empires, such 
as the Shaybanids and Safavids, within his territories. At the same time, he was also dealing 


with the Mughals. 


In 982/1575, the internal rivalry between Sulayman Mirza and his grandson, Shahrukh, 
reached its apogee. As a result, Shahrukh ousted his grandfather from Badakhshan. 
Sulayman Mirza sought refuge at the court of Emperor Akbar (949-1014/1542-1605), while 
Shahrukh remained the sole ruler of the region. His rule, however, was short-lived. The 
Shaybanids were aware of the vulnerability of the political situation in the region and 
attempted to seize it. We learn from Hafiz-i Tanish’s Sharaf-ndma-i shahi that, in 990/1583, 
‘Abdullah Khan II launched a military campaign to annex Badakhshan to his territories. 
This campaign was well organised, most of the Shaybanid amirs seem to have taken part 
in it and proved successful. The victory was celebrated by ‘Abdullah Khan II and his 
warlords in a place called Babashah, an area near Balkh, where both Hafiz-i Tanish and a 
certain Nakhli were also present. In a long poem in praise of ‘Abdullah Khan II’s victory 
over the ruler of Badakhshan, Hafiz-i Tanish provides a chronogram - ‘mulk-i Sulaymant 
girift’ - that yields a date of 990/1583.” The loss of Badakhshan to the Shaybanids caused 
Shahrukh Mirza to seek refuge at the court of Akbar, as his grandfather had done. The 
flight of Sulayman Mirza and Shahrukh Mirza, who ruled Badakhshan as a vassal of 
Emperor Akbar marks a turning point in the history of the region. It is important to note 


that Shahrukh Mirza requested help from Akbar, appealing to him several times. Abt al- 


°8 Badaont, Muntakhab al-tawarikh, vol. II, Calcutta, 1884, pp.4-7; Faruqui, “The Forgotten Prince,” in JESHO, 48 (4), 2005, 
pp. 495-496; Schimmel, The Empire of the Great Mughals: History, Art and Culture, London, 2004, pp. 147-148. 

°° Hafiz-i Tanish, Sharaf-nama-i shahi, ff. 106b-110a; Habibov, Ganj Badakhshon, p. 9. There is a long discussion about the 
identity of Nakhli and Hafiz-i Tanish in the secondary sources. It is unknown whether Nakhli is a pen name of Hafiz-i 
Tanish-i Bukhari (Bukhara) or whether these are two different personalities. See: Salakhetdinov, “Vvedenie,” in Sharaf- 
nama-i shahi, Moscow, 1983, pp. 4-23. For the alfa-numerical chronogram, see a passage from the poem below: 


, . Za 
SMS 5 ye Spelt Sw jes bole gly | 
Bg Om Osler eyerad ov ear cays idle faba jl Jobe 
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Fazl ‘Allami refers to them as ‘arz-dasht (requests). Regrettably, Shahrukh received no 
adequate assurances of assistance from Akbar for preventing the Shaybanid advance into 


Badakhshan.® 


After the total subjugation of Badakhshan, ‘Abdullah Khan II divided the fertile conquered 
lands among his military commanders; from that time onwards the area was governed on 
an igta™ basis. In one passage in the Sharaf-ndma-i shahi Hafiz-i Tanish tells us that 
‘Abdullah Khan II assigned the charge of the region to some of his commanders. Hafiz-i 
Tanish does not provide the name of any of the Shaybanid amirs in charge of the 
administration of the region. Yet, we may argue that only those amirs who received an iqta’ 
share chose to live in Badakhshan. Shahrukh Mirza, for his part, made several unsuccessful 
attempts to return to his lands. All of his attempts were in vain and the strong military 
commanders of the Shaybanids defeated him on many occasions. Hafiz-i Tanish records a 
number of sporadic and at the same time chaotic uprisings against Shaybanid rule in 
Badakhshan. For instance, in 991/1584, the local population of Badakhshan revolted 
against the Shaybanids, but were easily crushed. 


Sulayman Mirza, who had ruled Badakhshan for four decades, was eager to regain his lost 
possessions. The Shaybanid and Mughal sources narrate how Sulayman made a peace 
agreement with his unruly grandson, Shahrukh, in order to regain power. As a result, in 
Rabr I 994/April 1585 they attempted to recover Badakhshan. At the time ‘Abdullah Khan 
was in Bukhara and his absence served as a pretext for the campaign. ‘Abd al-Mt’min, who 
was in charge of Balkh, with the support of Din Muhammad, the ruler of Qunduz and 
Baghlan, as well as Mahmud Sultan, the ruler of Taliqan, displayed stern resistance to 
Sulayman Mirza. Soviet scholars, like Akhmedov and Salakhetdinov, mark this event as 
the last Timirid battle for Badakhshan.” Yet another uprising happened in 995/1587, 
when a group of Badakhshanis under the leadership of a certain Shah Nizam marched on 
Taliqan. Order was soon restored this time too, due to the fact that the troops sent to the 
region by ‘Abdullah Khan II were better equipped than those of the local rebels, and 


because the amirs in the army had the vested interest of their igta’ land shares in the 


6° “Allami, Akbar-nama, vol. III, pp. 245-247; Islam, A Calendar of Documents, pp. 209; Rahim, “Mughal Relations with Central 
Asia,” in IC, vol. 11 (1973), pp. 81-85. 


6! Lambton, “Eqta’,” in EIr, vol. 8 (1998), pp. 520-533. 


° Salakhetdinov, “Poslednie Timuridy i Badakhshan,” in Pis’mennye Pamiatniki i Problemy Istorii i Kul’tury Narodov Vostoka, 
Moscow, 1990, pp. 244-250; Akhmedov, “Poslednie Timuridy,” pp. 90-98. 
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region.” Sulayman and Shahrukh eventually sought refuge at the court of Emperor Akbar. 
Sulayman passed away sometime in 997/1589 while Shahrukh Mirza was in the retinue of 


Akbar Padshah until his death in 1061/1607." 


Khans of Moghulistan Timirids Shahs of Badakhshan 
Yiinus Khan Miran Shah Shah Quli 
Sultan Muhammad Shah Sultan Muhammad 
Sultan Nigar Khanim | = 1. Sultan Abii Said = Unnamed daughter 
3. Sultan Muhammad 2. Abi Bakr 


4, Mirza Khan or Sultan Ways Mirza (d. 1520) 


5. Sulayman Mirza (d. 1589) 


7. Ibrahim Mirza Khusraw Mirza (d. n/a) 


7. Shahrukh Mirza (d. 1607) 


Muhammad Zaman (d. n/a) 


Figure 11: The Timirid rulers of Badakhshan 
Comparing the rule of Sulayman Mirza with that of his father, Mirza Khan, and his 
grandson Shahrukh Mirza throws up some striking aspects. Sulayman Mirza, as compared 
to his father, was a charismatic leader who succeeded in mobilising the local population. 
He always had the ambition of extending his realm to Kabul and Balkh. These 
characteristics were not present in his father who was dependent sometimes on Babur, 
the Mughal ruler, and sometimes on Shah Ismail I, the Safavid king. Shahrukh was a 
rebellious figure. His long fight for power with his grandfather became one of the causes 
of the split among Sulayman’s followers, which later weakened the power of the Timirids 


and led to the loss of Badakhshan to the Shaybanids. 


63 Hafiz-i Tanish, Sharaf-nama-i shahi, ff. 106b-115a; Ivanow, Khoziaistvo Dzhuibarskikh Sheikhov, vol. II, Moscow, 1954, p. 26; 
Burton, The Bukharans: A Dynastic, Diplomatic and Commercial History 1550-1720, London: Curzon Press, 1997, pp. 52-68. 


© Salakhetdinov, “Poslednie Timuridy i Badakhshan,” pp. 249. 
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3.5. Timutrid ‘Pretenders’ and Shaybanid Response 


The combined forces of the Shaybanids launched a military campaign against Sulayman 
Mirza and his descendants that ended Timurid rule in Badakhshan. Thomas Welsford’s 
succinct summary of the events is to the point here as a background to the Tugay-Timirid- 
Mughal contest for Badakhshan: 
Even after ‘Abdullah had successfully reduced Badakhshan, figures associated with the 
previously established Timitrid ruling dynasty continued to claim authority over the 
region from their sanctuary in India... Sulayman Mirza briefly regained power, before 
succumbing to Bukharan forces. Three years later [in 997/1589], an individual professing 
to be Sulayman’s great-grandson Muhammad Zaman appeared in Badakhshan, claiming 
to have escaped from captivity in Bukhara. He tried to set himself up in authority, but 
was soon defeated and killed. Both attempts at a Timirid restoration thus came to little. 
However, after the end of ‘Abdullah’s forceful reign in early 1006/1598, Abi’l-Khayrid 
authority over the region faltered, and a succession of individuals claiming Timirid 
descent managed sequentially to establish themselves in authority.” 
The sixteenth and seventeenth century sources, such as Qazi Ahmad Ibrahim-i Husaynt’s 
Khulasat al-tawarikh, Hafiz-i Tanish’s Sharaf-nama-i shahi and Abi al-Fazl ‘Allami’s Akbar- 
nama, recount the loss of Badakhshan to the Shaybanids. A number of records also show 
many claims and objections were raised by the Mughals in their attempts to regain the 
region. The importance of Badakhshan for the Mughals surfaced in the correspondence of 
Mughal Emperor Akbar with his regional amirs. For instance, in a letter dated 3 Rajab 996/3 
June 1588 a certain Hakim Abi al-Fath Gilant raised the question of Badakhshan. Although 
the letter does not mention any specific guidance or military aid for the last Timirids, it 
clearly states that “the affairs of Badakhshan are likely to be taken up in a short time.” 
This extract evidently shows that the Mughals’ response to the Badakhshan crisis was 
slow, which was to their detriment. However, the rule of the Shaybanids over the region 
also proved short-lived due to internal conflicts. Consequently, the all-powerful 
Shaybanid ruler, ‘Abdullah Khan b. Iskandar Khan, who once managed to unite the 
Shaybanid amirs and was in control of a vast territory between the Syr darya and the Ama 


daryé [i.e. the Jaxartes and the Oxus], was killed on 2 Rajab 1006/8 February 1598. Six 


months later, his son and successor, ‘Abd al-Mii’ min, was assassinated too.” The series of 


6° Welsford, Four Types of Loyalty, pp. 187-188. 
6° Husayn, Ruga‘at-i Hakim Abi al-Fath Gilani, Lahore, pp. 117-120; Islam, A Calendar of Documents, Tx. 332.1, p. 216-217. 


87 McChesney, “Shibanids,” in E12, vol. 9 (1997), pp. 428-429; Ivanow, Ocherki po Istorii Srednei Azii (xvi - seredina XIX v), 
Moscow, 1958, pp. 46-88; Akhmedov, “O Vremeni i Obstofatel’stvakh Smeny na Rubezhe XVI-XVII wv. Dinastii 
Sheibanidov Ashtarkhanidami,” in Vostochnoe Istoricheskoe Istochnikovedenie i SpetSial’nye Istoricheskie Distsipliny I, 
Moscow, 1994, pp. 161-171. 
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assassinations during this period marks the appearance of a new sub-branch of the 
Shaybanids, better known as the Shaybanid/Tigay-Timirid, but also as Ashtarkhanids 
and Janids, (r. 1006-1199/1598-1785).° Hence, it fell to the Taqay-Timirids, the current 
dominant family in the Khanate, to maintain control over Badakhshan and its adjacent 


areas in the coming century. 


Geo-politically, Badakhshan is located in close proximity to Kabul and Balkh and it served 
the Shaybanids as one of the staging points for their military expeditions against the 
Mughals of India. After its annexation to the Shaybanid realm in 991/1584, the igta- 
holding military commanders maintained control in the region. A change in ruler heralded 
a transformation in the political and religious realms. Unsurprising is also the fact that the 
change in dynasty was a precursor to a shift in political boundaries. In Badakhshan and its 
mountainous principalities, there was the lack of local elites to rule and mobilise the 
population and who could withstand the incursions of foreign invaders. In other words, 
the local population was not able to gain its full freedom from the Timirids while the 
Tuqay-Timirids took it over. The military campaigns of the foreign conquerors damaged 
the economic well-being of Badakhshan. The imposition of heavy taxes and the fact that 
most of the fertile lands were shared among the Shaybanid warlords on an igta‘ basis 


contributed to its economic and social decline. 


In the last decade of the sixteenth century, a number of figures appeared throughout 
Badakhshan who traced their descent to the house of Sulayman Mirza. These figures 
mostly appeared after the defeat of Sulayman and his descendants, the last of whom was 
Muhammad Zaman Mirza. Thomas Welsford employs the term ‘pretender’ to refer to these 
‘false’ figures who appeared in Badakhshan between 1006/1598 and 1013/1605. Defining 
the term ‘pretender’ Welsford writes: 
By ‘pretender,’ I refer to an actor actively proclaiming, or having sponsors actively 
proclaim on his behalf, a particular identity in a bid for regnal authority which is 
otherwise unlikely to accrue to him.” 
The ‘pretender,’ without a strong protégé, was bidding for authority in vain. Thus, most of 
these figures were put to the sword by the Taqay-Timirids who intermittently controlled 


Badakhshan from the end of the sixteenth to the mid-seventeenth century. The 


68 After the death of ‘Abd al-Mii’min b. ‘Abdullah in 1006/1598 the title of Khan was passed to a certain Baqi Khan whose 
descendants ruled Ma ward al-nahr in the seventeenth century. I, therefore, employ the term Tigay-Timirid instead of 
Shaybanid in this section. For more details, see: Welsford, Four Types of Loyalty, 2013 and Alekseev, Politicheskaia Istoriia 
Tukai Timuridov, St. Petersburg, 2006. 


° Welsford, Four Types of Loyalty, pp. 189-190. 
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appearance of a certain Mirza Badi al-Zaman in Badakhshan at the turn of the century 
gave a new dimension to such false claimants. Two factors contributed to the success of 
Badr al-Zaman in comparison to other ‘pretenders’: he was probably related to the 
Mughals who supported his bid for authority in Badakhshan, and he claimed a secular as 


well as a spiritual line of descent to legitimise his bid. 


Timirids 


Aba Sa‘ld b. Mirza 


Sultan Mahmiid Mirza ‘Umar Shaykh 
Timurids of Badakhshan Mughals of India 
Mirza Khan Babur Padshah 
Sulayman Mirza Humayin Padshah 
Ibrahim Khusraw Akbar Khwaja Hasan 
Mirza Mirza Padshah Daughter | = Khaldar Ahrari 
Shahrukh Mirza 
Muhammad Zaman Muhammad Hakim 
[ 1.Badtal-Zaman =| «=f 2. Badr'alzaman =| fC 3. Badr al-Zaman 


Figure 12: Three Badr al-Zamans: Pretenders in Badakhshan 
His first claim links him to the last Timirid ruler - Sulayman Mirza. His second claim links 
him to the Mughal ruling family, particularly to the Emperors Humayun and Akbar. A third 
claim links him to ‘Ubaydallah Ahrar, a famous fifteenth-century Sufi from Ma ward al- 
nahr.”” We may note that the genealogy of Badr al-Zaman is too intricate to reveal in a 
short written passage. In the table below, I tentatively show three different figures. These 


three individuals with identical names are each associated with Badri al-Zaman. The table 


70 Iskandar Bik Munshi, Ta’rikh-i ‘alam-ara-i ‘Abbasi, Afshar, (ed.)., Tehran, 1972, pp. 632; Abii al-Muzaffar Jahangir, Tizuk- 
iJahangiri, Rogers, and Beveridge, (English tr.)., The Tizuk-i Jahangir, or, Memoirs of Jahangir, vol. 2, London, 1914, p. 259; 
Welsford, Four Types of Loyalty, pp. 1187-202; McChesney, “Mirza Badr al-Zaman,” in EIr, vol. 3 (1989), p. 379. The identity 
and genealogy of Badr al-Zaman remains to be written as a separate study. 
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above shows how these figures trace their family descent to the last Timirids, the Mughals 


of India and the Ahrari Stfis of Samarqand. 


The above genealogical table clearly shows three figures with the identical name, Badr al- 
Zaman. The primary and secondary sources consulted present this figure in various ways. 
Abt al-Muzaffar Jahangir in the Tizuk-i Jahangiri tells us about a Badr al-Zaman who was 
probably the descendant of Sulayman Mirza. This figure escaped from Badakhshan in 
992/1585. Consequently, his younger brothers killed him, perhaps, on the grounds of 
treachery.” The same source relates about another Badr al-Zaman, whom the author 
identified as the son of a certain Khwaja Hasan Khaldar Ahrart. Abi al-Muzaffar further 
relates that “after the death of the Prince [namely, Muhammad Hakim b. Humayin d. 
992/1585], Badr al-Zaman ran away, and went to Ma ward al-nahr, and in that exile, he 
died.”” More information about this figure can be gleaned from Mutribi al-Asamm al- 
Samarqandi’s Nuskha-i ziba-i Jahangir, a seventeenth-century Central Asian tazkira 
compilation. Mutribr confirms that after Badr al-Zaman’s death in Badakhshan his body 
was brought to Samargand and buried alongside Khwaja Ahrar.” Khwaja Nizam al-Din 
Ahmad al-Harawi in his Tabagat-i Akbari, a late sixteenth-century Mughal source, and 
Hasan Bik b. Muhammad Khaa? Shirazi in his Muntakhab al-tawarikh, an early seventeenth- 
century universal history, identify the third Badr al-Zaman as Emperor Akbar’s nephew 
on his sister’s side. This is evident from the use of the term khwahar-zdda (lit. sister’s son) 
in these and other sources.” It seems safe to assume that the second and third Badr al- 
Zaman are the same person. However, one can still object to his Ahrari lineage, which 
remains unclear and requires further research. Leaving aside his paternal lineage we may 
argue that Badri al-Zaman, on his maternal side, is a nephew of Akbar and lived in Kabul at 
the court of his half-brother Muhammad Hakim. Hence, the second and third individuals 


in the above table seem to be one, namely the son of Humayiin’s daughter. 


7! Aba al-Muzaffar Jahangir, Tazuk-i Jahangiri, vol. 1, pp. 163, 288-89 and 360 and vol. 2, p. 259; Welsford, Four Type of 
Loyalty, p. 190, n. 18; Lowick, “More on Sulaiman Mirza and His Contemporaries,” in Cribb, (ed.)., Coinage and History of the 
Islamic World, Variorium, 1990, pp. 285-286. 

” abi al-Muzaffar Jahangir, Tazuk-i Jahangiri, vol. 2, pp. 90-91; Welsford, Four Type of Loyalty, p. 190, n. 19; Foltz, Mughal 
India and Central Asia, 1998 pp. 60-61. 

73 Mutribi al-Asamm al-Samargandi, Nuskha-i ziba-i Jahangir, Bikjandf, and Mawjani, (eds.)., Tehran, 1377/1999, p. 58; 
Welsford, Four Types of Loyalry, p. 190, n. 19; Mutribt also tells us that this Badr al-Zaman was killed in Badakhshan and 
his body was brought to Samargand which leads us to think that Mutribt is talking about different Badr al-Zaman. 

74 Hasan Bik b, Muhammad Bik Khaqi Shirazi, Muntakhab al-tawarikh, MS BL Or. 1649, ff. 260b; Khwaja Nizam al-Din Ahmad 
Harawi, Tabagat-i Akbari, De, (English tr.)., The Tabagat-i Akbari, Calcutta, 1911-1939; Burton, The Bukharans: A Dynastic, 
Diplomatic and Commercial History 1550-1702, London, 1997, p. 115. 
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The sixteenth and seventeenth-century sources fail to provide an exact or approximate 
date for Badr al-Zaman’s arrival in Badakhshan. Mutribt in his other work titled Tazkirat 
al-shu‘ara, of ca. 1012/1604, informs us that Badi al-Zaman had managed to place 
Badakhshan under his control by Zu’l-hijja 1009/June 1601.” It was the Mughal Emperor, 
Akbar, who supported his bid for authority in Badakhshan. A certain Tbadullah Fayyaz in 
his Faydaz al-qawanin and Bhag Chand Munshtin his Jami‘ al-inshd preserved a letter of Akbar 
to Baqi Muhammad Khan, the then ruler of Ma ward al-nahr. The Mughal ruler clearly 
supports Badr al-Zaman’s claim and therefore requests Baqi Muhammad to desist from 
any action against him.” No precise date for this letter is given in our sources. Riaz-ul- 


Islam, however, dates the letter to 1010/1601-02. 


While the rulers exchanged letters, Badr al-Zaman started to issue both khutba and sikka 
in the name of Emperor Akbar in Badakhshan. Bagi Muhammad, who considered the 
region part of the Tugay-Timirid domain, saw this behaviour by Badr al-Zaman as an 
instance of lése-majesté and attacked the region. This campaign resulted in the capture and 
execution of Badi al-Zaman.” This event must have happened in early 1011/1602. 
Subsequently, Baqi Muhammad assigned Badakhshan to his brother Walt Muhammad, the 
ruler of Balkh, who in turn appointed a certain Baqijan Parwanachi to administer in the 


region. 


‘Pretender’ rulers in Badakhshan 


Mughals Tuqay-Timurids 


Akbar Baqi Muhammad 


Pretender’ ruling on behalf of Akbar 


Wali Muhammad 


Badr al-Zaman Baqijan Parwanachi 


Figure 13: Mughal Pretenders or Tigay-Timirid vassal rulers? 


7° Mutribi al-Asamm al-Samarqandi, Tazkirat al-shu‘ard, Janfada, (ed.)., Tehran, 1999, pp. 150-152; Welsford, Four Types of 
Loyalty, p. 188, n. 6. 


76 Thadullah Fayyaz, Fayaz al-qawanin, MS. BL. Or. 9617, ff. 167a-68b; Bhag Chand Munshi, Jami al-insha, MS. BL. Or. 1702, 
ff. 205a-206b; Islam, Calendar of Documents, p. 228. 


7 Welsford, Four Types of Loyalty, pp. 187-192. 
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The first decade of the seventeenth century was a period of inter-clan rivalry among the 
Tuqay-Timirids. The continuous struggle in Badakhshan brought the northern 
principalities of Shughnan, Darwaz and Wakhan to the forefront of the political and 
religious life of the period. These mountain principalities had demonstrated an 
uncompromising resistance to the Shaybanids since the conquest of Badakhshan in 
992/1585. It is worth mentioning that, with the election of a new khan, the ruling elite of 
the regions under Taqay-Timiurid control changed. The remoteness of Badakhshan seems 
to play a big role in the failure to control it by the newly established amirs. Lack of proper 
control and administration led to the loss of some parts of Badakhshan to the Safavids. For 
instance, Muhammad Yusuf al-Munshi b. Khwaja Baga Balkhi in his early eighteenth- 
century Ta’rikh-i Mugim Khani, informs us about the Safavid march towards Balkh and 
Badakhshan. The Safavids took control of the regions of Qunduz and Qataghan, in western 
Badakhshan. This success was short-lived, as they then retreated towards Herat on 
account of a serious outbreak of dysentery.” Baqi Muhammad, in his turn, started to 
punish and even purge some of his disloyal amirs, particularly those who had ‘assumed a 
greater political power’” among the newly emerging ruling elite. As a result, Baqi 
Muhammad succeeded in extending the geographical boundaries of his empire from 
Tashkent to Badakhshan. This time, it stretched from ‘Turkistan to Azad and Shighnan 
[Shughnan].’® An obvious inference can be drawn from the fact that the mountainous 
principalities (i.e. the shahigaris or mirigaris) of Shughnan, Wakhan and their neighbouring 
regions, because of their small population and possibly small (or even non-existent) local 
armies, tried to avoid military confrontations of any kind. Hence, they recognised the 
authority of the Taqay-Timirids, just as they had recognised the authority of previous 
rulers. Consequently, these regions were included in the Taqay-Timirid realm. Since 
Badakhshan was far distant from Bukhara and Samarqand, it formed part of the Balkh 
appanage system. Although it is difficult to conceptualise the precise geographical 
boundaries of the Taqay-Timtrid domain at that time, we may assume, from a discursive 
point of view, that it included most of the mountain principalities. McChesney’s 


proposition in this regard is quite to the point when he asserts: 


78 Munshi, Muhammad Yisuf, Ta’rikh-i Muqim Khani, Semenov, (Russian tr.)., Tashkent, 1956, pp. 77-78. 
7° McChesney, Wagf in Central Asia, p. 80. 


80 McChesney, “The ‘Reform’ of Baqi Muhammad Khan,” in CAJ, vol. 24 (1980), p. 80. McChesney quotes this from Mahmiid 
b. Amir Walli’s Bahr al-Asrar fi Mandqib al-Akhyar, ff. 74a-74b. This is a tentative indication that Baqr Muhammad Khan’s 
domain covered the northern mountainous principalities of Pamir as well. 
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The eastern regions of the Balkh appanage, because of the mountainous nature of the 

terrain, defy precise definition. All the towns east of Balkh as far as Ishkashim near the 

western entrance to the Wakhan Valley were subject to the appanage-holder of Balkh, 

at least through the first half of the century. As the politics of the appanage system 

evolved and the Uzbek amirs became increasingly independent, the subordinate status 

of the eastern regions - Qunduz, Fayzabad, Tukharistan, and Khuttalan - became more 

and more pro forma.” 
Nonetheless, the inter-clan as well as inter-dynastic rivalries always influenced the geo- 
political and religious realm of Badakhshan and its northern principalities. The medieval 
Islamic sources indicate that in the Islamic context since its early history a ruler from any 
dynasty was considered to be the ‘shadow of God on earth.’ It followed that, in order to 
legitimise his rule, a khutba was meant to be read in his name. In certain cases, this even 
led to violence and the imposition of a religious law, which was exercised by the ruler and 
the majority of the population. The minority communities, like the Isma‘tlis or Twelver 
Shris, living in the territories of the Sunni rulers suffered the consequences of these 
political, religious and ideological transformations. Unsurprisingly, the minority groups 
in many cases were labelled with derogatory terms, such as kdfirs (infidels) and mulhid 
(heretic), which made them prey to religious persecution throughout the Muslim world.” 
Ironically, the intrusion of Sunni Islam with its anti-ShiT and Isma‘li sentiments into 


Badakhshan during these centuries, forced the local Isma'llis to leave their homeland. 


During the reign of Wali Muhammad (r. 1013-19/1605-11), the political situation remained 
unchanged. The Taqay-Timurids tried to strengthen their position in the regions of Herat, 
Hisar and Badakhshan. With the passage of time, Herat and Hisar became a focus of 
contention between the Safavids and Tuqay-Timirids, while the Mughal Emperor and the 
descendants of Shahrukh Mirza strove to return their ‘paternal land’, Ma ward al-nahr, 


which included Badakhshan and its northern principalities as well. 
3.6. Under the ‘Shadow’ of the Shaybanid/Tiqay-Timirid Amirs 


In 1014/1606-1607, a mood of rebellion arose in Badakhshan under the leadership of a 
certain Mirza Husayn, who was possibly one of the sons of Shahrukh b. Ibrahim b. 
Sulayman Mirza. The rebellious groups dispersed as soon as news reached the region that 


Wali Muhammad had dispatched an army under the command of Imam Quli Khan, the son 


81 McChesney, Wagf in Central Asia, p. 98; Akhmedov, Istoriia Balkha (XVI - pervaia polovina XVIII v.), Tashkent, 1982, pp. 41- 
49, 

® For more details on heresy in Islam, see: Lewis, “Some Observation on the Significance of Heresy in the History of 
Islam,” in SI, no. 1 (1953), pp. 43-63; Taylor, “An Approach to the Emergence of Heterodoxy in Medieval Islam,” in RS, vol. 
2, no. 2 (April 1967), pp. 197-210. 
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of Din Muhammad Khan (r. 1020-51/1611-41).® A second rebellion under the leadership of 
Mirza Husayn broke out later that same year. This time, a large number of troops under 
the leadership of Imam Quli Khan and his half-brother, Nadir** Muhammad, was sent to 
restore order in the region. The Tagay-Timtrid campaign proved successful this time, as 
they captured Mirza Husayn and consequently executed him later that year.® Quite 
strange, however, is the fact that Walt Muhammad ignored Imam Quli’s contribution 
during these last campaigns. Imam Qult’s response to such an attitude was unexpected. He 
and his allies seized the western parts of Badakhshan, while Nadir Muhammad, with the 
support of a certain Razzaq Pirdi, subjugated Balkh. The historical sources, such as the 
Ta 'rikh-i Mugim Khani, suggest that the Khan agreed to negotiate a peace and even forgave 
Imam Quli and Nadir Muhammad, ‘on the condition that they forfeit all rights over 


186 


Badakhshan and Samarqand.’* The importance of Samarqand and Bukhara to the Tuqay- 
Timirids is obvious, as these territories constitute the heartland of their dynasty. The 
importance of Badakhshan to these rulers, however, remains open to speculation. 
Nonetheless, one can argue that the importance of Badakhshan is due to its strategic and 
geo-political location connecting the three empires. Similarly, its location at the 
crossroads of trade and the fact that it possessed mines of precious and semi-precious 


stones would make it more important to the Khan and his Amirs in the coming decades. 


Imam Quli Khan and his half-brother, Nadir Muhammad, showed a great interest in the 
political affairs of Badakhshan for several reasons: firstly, there was the economic 
dimension, as Badakhshan was a connecting point between Ma ward al-nahr, Persia and 
India. Secondly, it was a source of precious and semi-precious stones. Thirdly, Walt 
Muhammad left both Imam Quli and Nadir Muhammad in charge of Balkh; and, finally, 
Badakhshan was far from Wali Muhammad’s court and was controlled from Balkh, as it 
was part of its appanage system. However, Imam Quli and Nadir Muhammad kept to the 
main condition of the peace agreement, which was to abstain from any involvement in the 
political affairs of the region. Viewing this event from a slightly different perspective, we 


can see that Imam Quli Khan had some other confrontations and quarrels with Wali 


83 McChesney, “Central Asia, vi: In the 10th-12th/16th-18th Centuries,” in Elr, vol. 5 (1992), pp. 176-193; Burton, “Imam 
Quli and Iran,” in Melville, (ed.)., Proceedings of the Third European Conference in Iranian Studies, Wiesbaden, 1999, p. 287, n. 
1. 


4 The name of Imam Quli’s half-brother Nadir has various spelling in the primary sources as well as in modern studies. 
Following Burton’s lead, I will use Nadir for the sake of consistency. Burton, “Imam Quli and Iran,” in Melville, (ed.)., 
PTECIS, Wiesbaden, 1999, pp. 287-290. 


® Burton, The Bukharans, 1997, pp. 124-129. 
86 Munshi, Muhammad Yisuf, Ta’rikh-i Mugim Khani, pp. 235-240; Burton, The Bukharans, 1997, pp. 126-129. 
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Muhammad in which the question of Badakhshan does not arise. It might, therefore, be 
implied that both Imam Quli Khan and Nadir Muhammad seem to have considered being 
chosen as the next Khan after Wall Muhammad. In other words, the question of the 


succession may be considered one reason for such behaviour. 


Walt Muhammad passed away in 1019/1611, and Imam Quli Khan (r. 1019-50/1611-41) 
succeeded him as the new Khan.” At some point early in his reign, he appointed a certain 
‘Abd al-Karim, an exiled prince from Qashghar, as governor of Kishm, a small province in 
the southern part of Badakhshan.* It seems strange that Imam Quli Khan did not appoint 
him as amir (governor) of the entire region. We may assume that the Khan was cautious 
about this move, as he was aware that ‘Abd al-Karim could rebel against him if he were 
granted the entire region and was thus able to establish his power firmly. In other words, 
he could become a threat to the reigning authority and power and, to a certain degree, 
might limit the influence of the central apparatus on the peripheral areas. As far as 
Badakhshan is concerned, it was part of the appanage system of Balkh, where Nadir 


Muhammad was active as ruler. 


Historical sources from Persia and Central Asia as well as modern studies indicate that the 
newly emerging amirs and ataligs within the Tugay-Timirid realm caused problems for the 
central authority. For instance, in 1039/1630-31, Nadir Muhammad appointed his son, 
Khusraw Sultan, as ruler of Khuttalan. With the passage of time, Khusraw Sultan cut off all 
relations with his father. On many occasions, the local begs and amirs challenged Nadir 
Muhammad’s authority because he was only the nominal ruler of the region. Eventually, 
he conceded defeat. Bartol’d is of the opinion that Khuttalan, Darwaz and Karategin, in the 
south-west of Badakhshan, remained inaccessible to the Uzbeks. It was only in 1046/1637- 
38 that the Uzbek amirs, possibly under the leadership of Khusraw Sultan and a certain 
Baqi Ataliq (seventeenth century), sought to extend their influence to the right bank of 
the Panj River. However, they faced severe resistance from the local population under the 
leadership of a certain Shah Qirghiz, who ruled the region (of Darwaz) for thirty years 
(1047-78/1638-68).” In the light of this, we may infer that Khusraw Sultan and his allies 


had been defeated and expelled from the region by the local rulers of Khuttalan and 


8’ Bartol’d, Sochineniia, vol. VIII, p. 178; Abbaeva, Ocherki Istorii Badakhshana, pp. 103-107; Iskandarov, Istoriia Pamira, pp. 
77-79. 


8 Burton, The Bukharans, 1997, p. 135. 


® Pirumshoev, Ta’rikhi Darwoz: Az Qadim to Zamoni Muosir, Dushanbe: Irfon, 2008, pp. 60-64 also his “Darwaz,” in Adle, et 
al., (eds.)., HCCA, vol. 5: Development in Contrast: From the Sixteenth to the Mid-nineteenth Century, UNESCO Publication, 2003, 
pp. 231-232. 
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Darwaz under the leadership of a certain Shah Gharib (prior to 1047/1638) and later his 
brother Shah Qirghiz.”° Khusraw Sultan’s arrival at the court of Nadir Muhammad would 
have been different were he not the son of Nadir Muhammad. Because of the blood tie, 


Nadir Muhammad pardoned his son and subsequently put him in charge of Badakhshan. 


We learn from late nineteenth-century Russian sources that Darwaz gained greater 
importance during the reign of Shah Qirghiz. Moreover, Shah Qirghiz’s nephew and 
successor, Mahmid Shah (d. 1140/1729), attempted to extend his territory and political 
influence to the neighbouring mountain principalities of Shughnan and Wakhan. Thus, 
when discussing the reign of Mahmid Shah, KuznefSov, one of the Tsarist Russian military 
officers, comments: 
During that reign [i.e. Mahmiid Shah’s reign], Badakhshan, Wakhan and Shughnan were 
separated from Darwaz and were ruled by their own shahs. From that time on, Wakhan and 
Shughnan paid tribute either to Badakhshan or Darwaz, depending on which khdanate was 
stronger at the time.” 
The passage cited gives us a strong indication that there was a tense relationship between 
Darwaz, Badakhshan and Qataghan, as well as Shughnan and Wakhan. To a certain degree, 
this friction stems from the control and distribution of the land and the mines containing 
the precious and semi-precious stones. Equally, it might be related to the disposition of 
religious minorities in the region. By this time, the religious minorities like the Shi's, 
Ismailis and some Saft movements had sought refuge in the mountain principalities. As a 
result, the population of Badakhshan and its mountain principalities suffered the most 


from the disruptions and conflicts of the seventeenth century. 


Historical documents and brief citations in the wagf documents draw our attention to 
another interesting fact according to which an Uzbek tribal group migrated from 
Samarqand and settled in Qataghan. This has happened sometime in the first half of the 
seventeenth century.” With the passage of time, this migrant group evolved into a 
powerful tribal confederation. In 1050/1641, when Imam Quli Khan renounced his throne 


and Nadir Muhammad (r. 1050-61/1641-51) succeeded him, Khusraw Sultan was appointed 


°° Bartol’d, “Tadzhiki: Istoricheskii Ocherk,” in Sochineniia, vol. II, Part 1, Moscow, 1963, pp. 463ff; Pirumshoev, Ta’rikhi 
Darwoz, pp. 60-64. 


*! Kuznefsov, Darwoz: Reconstrukésiia Gen. Shtaba Kapitana KuznefSova v 1893 g, Margilan, 1893, pp. 3-5. 


° Chekhovich, Dokumenty k Istorii Agrarnykh Otnoshenit v Bukharskom Khanstve XVII-XIX vv, Tashkent, 1954, pp. 21-62; 
McChesney, Wagf in Central Asia, pp. 90-94; Adamec, (ed.)., Historical and Political Gazzetteer of Afghanistan, vol. 1: Badakhshan 
Province and North-Eastern Afghanistan, Graz, 1979, pp. 572-579. 
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as the governor of Qunduz, which then included Qataghan.” Discussing the turbulent 
political situation in the Badakhshan of Nadir Muhammad’s era, our attention is drawn to 
the figure of a certain Mahmid Bi, the ataliq of Qataghan.* We may assume that this time 
it was Mahmud Bi, the leader of the Qataghan tribe, who ousted Khusraw Sultan from 
Qunduz. The outcome seems to have been predictable, as Qataghan separated from 
Qunduz and formed a separate tribal centre. In the following years, particularly around 
1056/1647, the newly arrived Uzbek tribes put down strong roots in the region. Mahmud 
Bi was already a well-established tribal chieftain as McChesney aptly puts it: 

Mahmud Bi, the leading Qataghan amir, was the principal political figure in western 

Badakhshan, who used his position to increase the wealth and prestige of the Qataghan 

through frequent raids in the mountainous marsh land to the east.” 
From this time onwards, the local historical sources also draw our attention to the harsh 
living conditions in Badakhshan and the Pamir principalities. This misery was inflicted 
upon the local population because of the raids and punitive expeditions conducted by the 
Uzbek tribes from Qataghan during the reign of Mahmud Bi, on the one hand, and by the 
internecine wars between the neighbouring principalities, on the other. Mahmud Bi even 
appointed his people as local governors within his domain to control and collect taxes. 
However, some of these appointed amirs then started to withhold the revenue collected 
for their own benefit. They even began to fight for their freedom and independence. These 
sporadic rebellions were quickly subdued and Mahmid Bi punished the instigators 
severely. One of these amirs was a certain Yaribeg Khan, who was possibly the governor of 
Yaftal and Juzgiin, two regions in vicinity of Kishm in Badakhshan. As Yaribeg Khan’s 
power and popularity grew among the local population, he succeeded in mobilising the 
people of the neighbouring localities against the Qataghan Uzbeks. Muhammad Yusuf 
Munsht in his Ta’rikh-i Mugim Khani and Mirza Sangmuhammad Badakhsht in the Ta’rikh-i 
Badakhshan recount that Yaribeg Khan’s success culminated in the establishment of 
another confederation that grew into a local dynasty later referred to as Yarid or Yaribeg 
Khanid dynasty. This dynasty ruled the region for more than two centuries, as we shall 


discuss in more detail in the next chapter. 


°° Lahawri, ‘Abd al-Hamid, Badshah-nama, Calcutta, 1867-72, pp. 435-437; Kushkeki, Katagan i Badakhshan, Semenov, 
(Russian tr.)., Tashkent, 1926, pp. 9-15. 


4 No biographical details are available on Mahmiid Bi Ataliq in historical sources. He became prominent at the end of the 
seventeenth century and passed away in the first half of the eighteenth century. 


°° McChesney, Wagf in Central Asia, p. 116. 
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It is important to note that the study of its political history has overshadowed the cultural, 
religious and intellectual life of the region. Despite the fact that Badakhshan was in the 
middle of a vortex of political intrigues during the period under study it still produced a 
number of important figures whose life and work remain an area to be explored. Mention 
could be made of Disti-i Badakhshani (b. 910/1505-05), Shah Muhammad-i Badakhshi, 
better known as Mulla Shah (990-1072/1582-1662), Mulla Muhammad Salih-i Badakhshani 
(d. mid-seventeenth century), along with many others. Ibrahim Mirza, son of Sulayman 
Mirza, known under his nom de plume Vafai, also wrote poetry in Persian and Turkish. The 
scattered copies from Vafai’s writings may shed more light on the cultural life of 


Badakhshan in the sixteenth century and therefore their study remains a desideratum.” 
Conclusion 


The loss of Ma ward al-nahr to the Shaybanids at the turn of the fifteenth century forced 
the Timtrids to move towards Balkh, Hisar, Herat, Badakhshan and eventually India where 
they established a new dynasty which became known as the Mughals. The Timirids used 
Badakhshan as a staging point for their army as they desired to regain control in Ma wara 


al-nahr. 


In the first decade of the sixteenth century Khusraw Shah, a Timirid amir, challenged the 
authority of the Timurids in Badakhshan. Their authority was also challenged by the local 
begs, who wanted to free their people from the Timirid yoke. In the second half of the first 
decade of the sixteenth century one of the NizarI Muhammad Shahi imams, Shah Razzi al- 
Din appeared in Badakhshan and mobilised the local population against the Timirids as 
well as the Shaybanids. After the execution of Shah Razi al-Din in 915/1509-10 Mirza Khan 
rose to power in Badakhshan. His descendants, Sulayman Mirza and Shahrukh Mirza, ruled 
the region until 993/1585 when ‘Abdullah Khan and Pir Muhammad succeeded in annexing 
it to the domain of the Shaybanids. 


During the reign of Sulayman Mirza, the Badakhshanis launched a number of attacks on 
Balkh, Hisar and the kingdom of Kabul. As an independent ruler of the region, Sulayman 
Mirza struck coins in his own name, which provoked resentment among the Mughals. 
They considered Sulayman as their vassal ruler. The sixteenth century is also marked by 
the internal rivalry between Sulayman and his grandson, Shahrukh. This rivalry divided 
°° The intellectual and literary life in Badakhshan remains a topic for future studies. Most of the fragmentary sources 
produced in Badakhshan are still un-catalogued and remain in manuscript form. For more details, see: Habibov, Ganji 


Badakhshon, Dushanbe, 1972 and his Az Ta rikhi Ravobiti Adabii Badakhshon bo Hinduston (Asrhoi XVI-X VII), Dushanbe, 1991; 
Badakhshi, Armughan-i Badakhshan, Bezhan, (ed.)., Tehran, 1385 Sh/2007. 
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the region among the supporters of Shahrukh and his grand-father, which eventually led 
to the loss of Badakhshan to the Shaybanids. 


Although the Shaybanids took control of Badakhshan, the region kept its semi- 
independent status because vassal rulers from Balkh controlled it. During the seventeenth 
century the new sub-branch of the Shaybanids, the Tiqay-Timirids, remained in charge 
of the region. Internal conflicts between the Taqay-Timtrids were one of the reasons that 
Badakhshan remained under the nominal control of this dynasty. A new chapter in the 
history of Badakhshan starts with the rise of Yaribeg Khan, an eponymous founder of a 
dynasty known as Yarid or Yaribeg Khanid, which I shall discuss briefly, in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER 4: THE RULE OF YARIBEG KHANID DYNASTY IN BADAKHSHAN 
Introduction 


As may have been gleaned from the previous chapter, the period from the last quarter of 
the sixteenth to the first decade of the seventeenth century was a period of political 
transformation in Ma ward al-nahr and the neighbouring countries. During this period, 
the last Timitrids lost Badakhshan - their staging point for the subjugation of Ma ward al- 
nahr - to the Shaybanids. The last Timirids joined the Mughals of India, with whom they 
shared a common ancestral heritage, and continued their joint struggle for Badakhshan 
and Ma wara al-nahr. The Shaybanids faced internal challenges, particularly after the 
death of ‘Abdullah Khan II in 1006/1598. Hence, the new Shaybanid faction, known as 


Tuqay-Timirids, kept Badakhshan under their control until the mid-seventeenth century. 


Badakhshan, during this period, remained a point of contention for the Mughals and the 
Tuqay-Timirids. The former desired to return their ‘parental lands’ and used Badakhshan 
as a staging point for their army, while the latter resisted any incursions or rebellion by 
both internal and external powers. Badakhshan became part of the Balkh appanage system 
and it was controlled from there by a vassal ruler appointed by the Tugay-Timirids. The 
social, political and religious landscape in Badakhshan changed dramatically. The 
extermination of the local ruling family during various foreign invasions in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries created a void in the political structure of Badakhshan. The 
mightier dynasties like the Shaybanids and the Mughals filled this void with new political 


and religious ideologies. 


The second half of the seventeenth century was the turning point in the history of 
Badakhshan. It was the period when the Uzbek tribes migrated to Badakhshan and 
established a confederation with a small power base. It was also the time that saw a certain 
Mir Yaribeg Khan rise to power who consolidated various tribes throughout Badakhshan 
and eventually succeeded in establishing a dynasty that ruled Badakhshan for more than 
two centuries. I refer to Mir Yaribeg Khan, the eponymous founder of a dynasty, which 
later bore the name Yarid or Yaribeg Khanid dynasty (suldla-i Yaribeg Khani) in the history 
of Badakhshan. This chapter, therefore, traces the rule of this hitherto neglected dynasty 


and the role they played in the history of the mountainous country. 
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4.1. The Rise to Power of the Yaribeg Khanid Dynasty in Badakhshan 


We have seen in the previous chapter that the presence of the Mughals in the political life 
of Badakhshan came to very little. The Tagay-Timirids who ruled this region from Balkh 
in the seventeenth century assigned vassal rulers to control it on their behalf. 


Nonetheless, they did not fully succeed in this. 


In 1038/1629, during a succession crisis at the Mughal court, Nadir Muhammad extended 
his domain beyond Badakhshan when he attacked Kabul. During this campaign, 
Badakhshan served as a staging point for the Taqay-Timurid advance towards the 
kingdom of Kabul, formerly part of the Mughal domain. The Mughals, on the other hand, 
wanted to recapture Ma ward al-nahr, their ancestral land, which was under the control 
of the Uzbeks. The seventeenth-century Shah Jahan-nama by ‘Inayat Khan tells us about the 
Emperor’s plan to recapture Balkh and Badakhshan. In one passage ‘Inayat Khan recalls: 
From the time of the last Emperor Jahangir’s death (d. 1036/1627), when Nadir Muhammad 
Khan had vainly attempted to seize Kabul, the mighty soul of the world-subduing monarch 
had been bent upon the countries of Balkh and Badakhshan, which were properly his 
hereditary dominions.’ 
As a result, Shah Jahan (r. 1037-68/1628-57) launched a campaign against Balkh in 
1055/1646-47 and succeeded in recapturing the kingdom of Kabul. Later the same year 
Mughal forces conquered both Badakhshan and Balkh. The Mughals even erected a 
mosque in the vicinity of Kabul as a sign of their victory over the Taqay-Timirids. 
However, this success proved short-lived. After sometime, the Taqay-Timutrids refocused 
their power and regained control over Balkh. At the same time they moved their army 
towards Badakhshan. The mobilisation of the Taigay-Timirid army actually represents 
their response to the migration of the Uzbek tribes to Badakhshan, mentioned in the 
previous chapter (pp. 95-96). At the early stages, these recently-arrived Uzbek tribes who 
resided in the region conducted infrequent and at the same time chaotic raids into 
neighbouring regions such as Hisar-i Shadman and Badakhshan. We can even surmise that 


these were strategic moves against the remnants of the Mughal army in the region. 


Sangmuhammad Badakhshi and Fazl‘alibek Surkhafsar in the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan tell us 
how the Uzbek tribes of Qataghan’ under the leadership of Mahmid Bi, the ataliq of 


1 Inayat Khan, Shah Jahan-nama, Fuller, (English tr.) and Begley and Desai, (ed.)., Delhi, 1990, pp. 335-336; Foltz, “The 
Mughal Occupation of Balkh: 1646-1647,” in JIS, no. 7/1 (1996), p. 50. 


? Qataghan is the name of a region, which was previously known as Qunduz. This region is mainly populated with by the 
Uzbek tribe. Adamec, Badakhshan Province and Northeastern Afghanistan, pp. 94-96. 
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Qataghan, conducted frequent raids into Badakhshan in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. We can also postulate that other Taqay-Timtrid amirs carried out similar punitive 
expeditions in this region as well. The marauding raiders were the cause of disturbance, 
rebellions and the collapse of the local economy. The despotic rule of the Uzbek tribes was 
so harsh that the local population sought help from the rulers of Balkh. They also sought 
the help of the famous Nagshbandi shaykhs from the shrine of Makhdim-i A‘zam in 
Samarqand on account of the close religious ties between them.’ It should be mentioned 
that by the end of the sixteenth century religious and spiritual authority among the 
Naqshbandi Sifis had become confined to three famous lineages, named after Khwaja 
‘Ubaydullah Ahrar (d. 895/1490), Khwaja Ahmad Kasani, and Khwaja Muhammad Islam 
Juybari (d. 970/1563-64).' 


Makhdim-i A‘zam (the Great Master) is the honorary title of Ahmad b. Mawlana Jalal al- 
Din Khwajagi Kasani (866-949/1461-1542), a prominent Nagshbandi Sifi from Farghana. 
He was buried in the village of Dahpid or Dahbid, which is now part of the modern city of 
Samargqand.’ The population of Yaftal,° according to Sangmuhammad Badakhsht’s Ta’rikh- 
i Badakhshan, recognised the religious and political authority of the Kasani Sifts.’ Several 
vexing questions present themselves at this point. What was the relationship between Mir 
Yaribeg Khan and the shaykhs of Makhdiim-i A‘zam’s shrine in Dahpid? In what way(s) did 
these shaykhs and their religious and political authority contribute to the rise to power of 


Yaribeg Khan in Badakhshan? 


It is worth mentioning that the influence of Makhdtim-i A‘zam’s teaching had already 
spread beyond Dahpid when ‘Abd al-Rashid Khan (r. 949-978/1532-1570), a Chaghataid 
Khan, had invited him to Qashghar. Makhdiim-i A‘zam, however, sent two of his sons and 
several other shaykhs to the court of ‘Abd al-Rashid sometime in the mid-sixteenth 


century. This marks the spread of Naqshbandi teaching to Qashghar.* 


3 Mukimov, “Mavzolefi Makhdumi A’zam,” in Negmatov, Mukimov, Alieva, and Samoilik, (eds.)., Hissorskif Zapovednik i 
Ego Arkhitekturnye Pamiatniki, Dushanbe, 1994, pp. 53-67. 


‘ Welsford, Four Types of Loyalty, p. 71; DeWeese, “The Descendants of Sayyid Ata and the Rank of Nagib in Central Asia,” 
in JAOS, no. 115 (1995), pp. 612-632. 

> Gardner, “Makhdiim-i A‘zam, Ahmad,” in E13, vol. 1 (2012), pp. 150-154; Babajanov, ‘Biographies of Makhdum-i A‘zam 
al-Kasani al-Dahbidi, Shaykh of the 16'"-Century Naqshbandiya,’ in Manuscripta Orientalia, vol. 5. no. 2 (1999), pp. 3-8. 

° The name of Yaftal comes from the tributary of Kakcha River. It is located north of Faizabad which is populated by 
Tajiks. The region of Yaftal consisted of 28 villages in the early twentieth century. The region of Yaftal is divided into 
two parts: Yaftal-i Bala and Yaftal-i Payan. Adamec, Badakhshan Province and Northeastern Afghanistan, p. 189. 

7 Badakhshi, and Surkhafsar, Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, Moscow, 1997, f. 2b, (Russian tr.), p. 26-27. 

® Soucek, A History of Inner Asia, Cambridge, 2000, pp. 157-160; Chekhovich, Samarkandskie Dokumenty XV-XVI vv: O 
Vladeniakh Khadzhi Akhrara v Srednei Azii i Afghanistane, Moscow, 1974, pp. 300-315. 
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Yaribeg Khan’s family, who were also of Dahpidi origin, had migrated to Yaftal, where they 
initially settled in the village of Kham-i Mir,’ possibly two or three generations prior to 
Yaribeg Khan’s rise to power. Mirza Sangmuhammad informs us that it was in 1068/1657- 
58 that the native population of Yaftal unanimously chose Mir Yaribeg Khan as their ruler. 
Upon his accession to power Yaribeg Khan, chose the title amir or mir to legitimise his rule. 
Although it is commonly stated that success is a prelude to disaster and pointless cruelty, 
in the case of Yaribeg Khan, this seems quite inappropriate. The reason for this, according 
to the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, seems to be rooted in the nature of his rise to power, which 
was not accompanied by rebellion as such. It was rather his ancestral religious and, to a 
certain extent, political authority that gave him an advantage over the local leaders. 
Yaribeg Khan, according to a narrative by Sangmuhammad Badakhshi in the Ta’rikh-i 
Badakhshan, was the son of a certain Shah-i Beg, whose father was a certain Mir Zahid Khan. 
Zahid Khan’s title of Mir, might suggest that he was either the governor of a region 
(probably Yaftal), or that he was a religious scholar or an amirid official in his time. The 
same title is also used in association with Yaribeg Khan’s name in the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan. 
The absence of a genealogical tree of Yaribeg Khan’s ancestors as well as any mention of 
them in the local and other historical sources (except in Mirza Sangmuhammad 
Badakhshi’s Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan) prior to their migration to Badakhshan makes it a 
complex task to reconstruct a detailed picture of either their involvement in the political 
life of Samargand, particularly in Dahpid or their migration to Badakhshan. Moreover, in 
the later period, it is difficult to ascertain their involvement in a broader context of the 
political and religious life of Badakhshan. Nevertheless, it is safe to assume that, after 
migrating to Yaftal, his ancestors first became involved in the religious life of the region, 
and only with the rise of Mir Zahid Khan and later of Yaribeg Khan himself did they start 
to play a prominent role in the political life of Badakhshan. The consensus of the local 
population about the rise of Yaribeg Khan to political power is clearly expounded in the 
Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan as follows: 
All the people, of noble origin and the laity, agreed on the following: so far as his noble 
origin is of the blessed hereditary pir family and he is also our religious leader, then he will 


be our amir and chief, for he is a hereditary sayyid. And none will be ashamed of obedience 
to him and his instructions.”® 


° Badakhshi, and Surkhafsar, Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, f. 2a, (Russian tr.), p. 26. 
© Thid, f. 2a, (Russian tr.), p. 27. 
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In the above passage, Sangmuhammad refers to Yaribeg Khan’s family origin and links 
them to the line of hereditary pirs and sayyids. In Mirza Sangmuhammad’s account, the 
terms pir and sayyid are the linking point in the genealogy of Yaribeg Khan. Since the actual 
Nasab-nama is absent, it is difficult to explain the use of these two terms by Yaribeg Khan 
and his ancestors as presented in Sangmuhammad’s Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan. Noticeably, the 
term pir is of Sift provenance and is used to refer to a spiritual preceptor or a shaykh. 
Nonetheless, it is difficult to discern from Sangmuhammad’s narrative from which Saft 
lineage Yaribeg Khan and his ancestors claimed descent. It is impossible to know whether 
Yaribeg Khan’s ancestors were direct members of a Sufi family, particularly the 
Naqshbandi Kasani Sifis of Dahpid, or whether they had any consanguineous relationship 
with them. The term sayyid, on the other hand, refers to the descendants of the Prophet 
Muhammad through his son-in-law ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (d. 40/661). The issue becomes more 
complex if we look at the relationship between these two terms in the context of Yaribeg 
Khan’s rise to power. What is strange in this passage is the claim of Yaribeg Khan, a Sunni 
ruler, to be descended from or connected to prominent ShiT personalities. Hamid Algar 
refers to the extreme scarcity of Shit Naqshbandi Sifts." The Naqshbandr Sifis, in fact, 
were instrumental in anti-ShrT activities. Nonetheless, Yaribeg Khan used these slightly 
antagonistic terms, pir and sayyid, in his bid for regnal authority. The terms pir and sayyid 
evidently gave him a wide variety of prerogatives. The passage, therefore, explains the 
specific nature of Yaribeg Khan’s religious authority that prepared the ground for his 


triumphant rise to political power without any military confrontation. 


Furthermore, we learn from the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan that a consensus between the nobles 
and the laity on this matter was reached on account of his being from a noble family of 
sayyids. In this manner both his religious authority and his noble origin are used to 
authenticate the validity of his rising political power, which in the Muslim context was 
defined by the Holy Qur’an and prescribed religious law - the sharia. In this regard, Mir 
Yaribeg Khan sets out to admonish his people about the necessity of justice. Thus, in his 
own words, Mirza Sangmuhammad validates the basis of his rule in the dictum of the 
Qur'an, where Mir Yaribeg Khan says: 
Insofar as the people considered me their hereditary pir and had chosen me as their ruler 


[amir], then I, during my rule [amirate], which is in reality a sign of deputyship on earth, as 
it is said in the Qur'an: “O David! Lo! We have set thee as a viceroy on the earth; therefore 


4 Algar, “The Nagshbandi Order: A Preliminary Survey of Its History and Significance,” in SI, no. 44 (1976), pp. 127-128. 
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judge with justice between mankind” [Qur’an 38:26], will hold all needful affairs within 

the prescribed boundaries of religious law [i.e. sharia]. 
Mirza Sangmuhammad Badakhshr’s narrative in this passage is different from that in the 
previous one. In the previous passage the narrator is presented in the third person and 
evidently it is the author, Mirza Sangmuhammad, who is talking about Mir Yaribeg Khan’s 
spiritual descent. In this passage the narrator is presented in the first person. Hence, we 
can see that Yaribeg Khan claims descent from a family of hereditary pirs. Nonetheless, 
Yaribeg Khan does not mention any Sift order his ancestors might have been affiliated to. 
It is noteworthy that Mir Yaribeg himself does not use the term sayyid in justifying his bid 
for power and confines his claim to the legal boundaries set by the Holy Qur’an and Islamic 


sharia law only. 


The term pir, as mentioned earlier, is of Saft provenance and corresponds to the Arabic 
term shaykh." It should be emphasised that, due to the turbulent political situation in the 
region in a broader context, certain religious terms, such as pir, sahib-i da‘wat, shaykh and 
some others, have been used in various religious contexts. Thus, the interchange of these 
terms transcended the boundaries of their conventional connotations by intermingling 
them, not only in form, but to a certain extent in meaning as well. In the case of Yaribeg 
Khan, as we have said, the term pir transcends the boundaries of simple rulership as it 


combines both religious and political power together. 
4.2. Yaribeg Khan’s Second Rise to Power 


According to the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, the rise of Yaribeg Khan to power was a good omen 
for the population of Badakhshan. He came to power in 1068/1657-1658 and ruled the 
entire region of Badakhshan till his death in 1118/1707-1708." The Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan of 
Mirza Sangmuhammad relates that with his rule, signs of economic and social prosperity 
began to appear in the region. A similar scenario is seen in the domain of Mahmid B1 in 
Qataghan. Yaribeg Khan won the respect of both the nobility and the laity, as it was under 
his leadership that the Uzbek tribe of Qataghan was expelled from this domain. What 


” Mirza Sangmuhammad Badakhsht inserts the term ‘adl instead of haqq into the Qur’anic verse to validate the just rule 


of Mir Yaribeg Khan. For a comparison of both texts, see: The Qur'an, 38:26, which reads: Kobe YI paele Abbe Ul» glob 


(4 wlll je and the same verse from the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, which reads: Jodk yd 52 Keb uv NM pies dhe Ul aglob. 
See: Badakhshi, and Surkhafsar, Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, f. 3a, (Russian tr.), p. 27. 

3 Thid. f. 3a, (Russian tr.), p. 27. 

4 Bosworth, “Pir: 1. In the Persian and Turkish Worlds,” in EI2, vol. 8 (1995), pp. 306. 

5 Badakhshi, and Surkhafsar, Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, 3a-4a, (Russian tr.), pp. 27-28. 
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seems missing from Sangmuhammad Badakhshi’s account is Mir Yaribeg Khan’s 
relationship with the rulers of Balkh during his rise to power and the first five years of his 
rule. We should therefore emphasise the point that Badakhshan was part of the appanage 
system of Balkh and, as mentioned earlier, most of its fertile lands had been distributed to 
and were governed under the igta‘ system by powerful Taqay-Timirid warlords (Chapter 


3, pp. 82-97). 


According to the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, at some point in the 1070s/1660s, Mir Yaribeg Khan 
renounced his throne after a successful reign that had lasted only two years and left for 
India. We need to ask ourselves why Mir Yaribeg Khan then travelled to Mughal India but 
not to the Taqay-Timtrid domain, particularly to Balkh. It is quite strange considering 
that Badakhshan was part of the Balkh appanage system and that the Tuqay-Timurids 
could easily have suppressed any rebellion. A number of the Taqay-Timirid amirs held 
igta’ lands in Badakhshan, too. Although the local and peripheral primary sources keep 
silent on this matter it is not unreasonable to argue that during his pre-migration period 


Mir Yaribeg Khan’s bid for power may have been supported by the Mughals. 


The reasons for Mir Yaribeg Khan’s renouncement of his throne were not only the threat 
to his political power but also the fact that his authority was ignored in certain parts of 
Badakhshan. The escalating factor for this move, according to Mirza Sangmuhammad’s 
account, was the fact that the population of Lower Yaftal (Yaftal-i Payan) recognised the 
authority of a certain Shah ‘Imad, whom they had chosen as their new ruler with the same 
regnal title of Mir. They even erected a fort for him in a locality known as Layaba, which, 
according to the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, is in the vicinity of Lower Yaftal.’® With the 
departure of Mir Yaribeg Khan, a period of political turmoil began, particularly since the 
Uzbek tribes considered this the opportune moment to attempt to subjugate Badakhshan. 
Both Mirza Sangmuhammad Badakhsht and Muhammad Yusuf Munshi confirm that 
Mahmid Br had seized control of the region within a short time. The Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan 
further informs us that Mahmid Bi even ‘erected a fort somewhere near Jurm, a region on 


the left bank of the Kakcha River, and installed his vassal ruler there.’” 


As described in the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, it was almost an overnight campaign; suddenly 


the times of prosperity changed into disorder and rebellion. The Uzbeks of Qataghan 


‘6 Badakhshi, and Surkhafsar, Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, ff. 3a-4a, (Russian tr.), pp. 27-28. 


1” Badakhshi, and Surkhafsar, Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, f. 3b, (Russian tr.), pp. 27; For the geographical locations of Yaftal and 
Jirm, see: Kushkeki, Katagan i Badakhshan, 1926, pp. 108-110 and 119-124; Adamec, Badakhshan Province, pp. 88-89. 
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started to pillage the region’s collective wealth. It does seem odd that with Mir Yaribeg 
Khan’s move to India he did not fight for his throne, a fact evident from the account in the 
Ta'rikh-i Badakhshan. However, this sequence from the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan does seem 
rather unconvincing and simplistic, as any link between power and violence disappears. 
This leads us to think that the author of the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan at this stage presented an 
ideal picture of a ruler, whose conduct was confined to the moral and ethical teachings of 


the Quran. 


But the issue of violence and state building in the Islamic context up until Mir Yaribeg 
Khan’s rise to power proved very different. The expansion of the Islamic caliphate beyond 
the Arab peninsula was possible not only through religious preaching but also due to 
certain other inter-related factors, like the economy and the ‘power of the sword.’ 
Applying Max Weber’s theory of violence and state building to the Islamic context, Jiirgen 
Paul suggests: 

[According to Max Weber’s famous formula] ...the defining characteristic of the state is its 

claim to monopolise all forms of legitimate violence. The state and violence, in other words, 

are bound together in a relationship of inextricable interdependence.” 
It is therefore possible that Mirza Sangmuhammad Badakhsht (and Fazl‘alibek Surkhafsar) 
marginalise Mir Yaribeg Khan’s political power to the context of Badakhshan only. Besides 
this, the local sources inadvertently deny the relationship between power, violence, 
political legitimacy and their importance in the process of state building. As a result, the 
image of the all-powerful Mir Yaribeg Khan remains confined to the religious domain 


alone. 


Mahmid Bi, the Atalig of Qataghan, on the other hand, introduced new forms of taxation 
in Badakhshan. He raided the region from time to time. The pre-Yaribeg Khan days started 
to repeat themselves throughout the region. Shah ‘Imad, the newly elected Mir of 
Badakhshan, seems to have chosen to adopt a safe life of action, making no interference 
in the affairs of Mahmud BI. The population of Badakhshan, however, sought the help of 
Subhan Quli Khan (r. 1091-1114/1680-1702), the Taqay-Timirid ruler of Balkh. It is ironic 
that some local people of noble origin even went to India to invite Mir Yaribeg Khan to 


return and reinstate his rule. This event is corroborated by Sangmuhammad Badakhsht in 


18 Paul, “Max Weber und die Islamische Stadt,” in Lehmann, and Ouedraogo, (eds.)., Max Webers Religionssoziologie in 
Interkultureller Perspective, Gottingen, 2003, pp. 109-137; Paul, “Violence and State-Building in the Islamic East,” in Online 
Working Paper No. 4, Available online at: www.gsaa.uni-halle.de (Accessed 20/05/2008). Also see his The State and the 
Military: The Samanid Case, Bloomington, Indiana, 1994, which is the case study of the Samanid Empire. 
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the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan as well as by Muhammad Yusuf Munshi in his Tazkira-i Mugim 
Khani. The latter, however, notes this event only en passant, while the former describes it 
in more detail. The important element, which is missing from both accounts of his return, 
is the date. Insofar as the dates are absent from both the local and peripheral sources it 
would seem plausible to assume that Mir Yaribeg Khan returned to Badakhshan at some 


point in the second half of 1068s/1670s but not as late as 1091/1681. 


Sangmuhammad Badakhshi and Muhammad Yusuf Munshi present his rule after his 
return to power in a completely different way. In one passage of the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, 
describing a gathering of nobles and grandees, Mirza Sangmuhammad expounds the 
following: 
Then [i.e. after Yaribeg Khan’s return], discussing matters of the region, [they]"” agreed 
that first [of all] they would clear the fort of Jurm of the Uzbeks. Then, they would banish 
the Uzbeks from other forts in Badakhshan. Eventually, after driving them out beyond the 
locality of Lattaband, they would take possession of the whole of Badakhshan.” 
It was in the midst of these struggles, Shah ‘Imad, the ‘acting Mir’ of the region and his 
entire family were put to the sword as suggested in local sources. In this way, the fort of 


Layaba was taken over by Mir Yaribeg’s promoters. 


As mentioned earlier, there is no information in Muhammad Yusuf Munshi’s Tazkira-i 
Mugim Khani about Mir Yaribeg Khan’s relationship with Subhan Quli Khan, the acting 
ruler of Balkh. Yet, the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan corroborates that, after his second 
enthronement, Mir Yaribeg Khan visited Balkh, which confirms that this enthronement 
must have taken place before 1091/1681, that is before Subhan Quli Khan assumed the role 
of Khan of Bukhara.” This also indicates that Mir Yaribeg Khan recognised the de facto 
authority of Balkh over Badakhshan and possibly the adjacent mountain principalities 
after his return from India. Mirza Sangmuhammad narrates: 

The grandees and nobles unanimously agreed that they should go to the capital city of 

Balkh in order to pay homage to the Amir of the Amirs, his majesty sayyid Subhan Qult 


Khan. After meeting Subhan Quli Khan, he [i.e. Mir Yaribeg Khan] received [his] consent to 
leave. Since Amir Yaribeg Khan was granted the full consent of the Khan of Balkh for 


1° The plural pronoun in this passage refers to the local population of Badakhshan. 
0 Badakhshi, and Surkhafsar, Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, ff. 4b-6a, (Russian tr.), pp. 28-29. 


1 Tt is worth mentioning that Subhan Quli Khan was the ruler of Balkh for 23 years - from 1067/1657 to 1091/1680. His 
rule as the khan of the Uzbek realm extends from 1091/1681 until 1113/1702. A detailed discussion on his reign may be 
found in Burton, The Bukharans, pp. 239-260. 
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independent rule in Badakhshan, it was upon his arrival that the fort of Juzgiin was 

founded for him and the foundations of a new city were laid.” 
Sangmuhammad Badakhshi affirms that Mir Yaribeg Khan visited Balkh to pay homage to 
Subhan Quli Khan. Strangely enough Subhan Quli Khan also became a sayyid in Mirza 
Sangmuhammad’s context and is thus represented as bestriding both the political and 
spiritual domains. However, the author abstains from elucidating the details of Subhan 
Quli’s relationship with the sayyid family. What becomes clear in this context is the point 
where from that time onwards, it became the responsibility of Mir Yaribeg Khan to 
appoint people from his retinue to higher positions in order to control and maintain order 
in his domain. Employing Thomas Welsford’s expression, the ruler of Badakhshan became 
the autonomous appanage holder, who from that time onwards “embodied an authority 


which requires no authorisation from elsewhere.”” 


Mahmid Bi, on the other hand, made several attempts to seize power over Badakhshan, 
but all of these proved to be in vain. Muhammad Yusuf is of the opinion that Mahmid BT 
marched on Badakhshan in 1103/1691-92 in order to collect revenues from the ruby mines. 
In a battle in the vicinity of Rustaq,“ Mahmud Bi defeated Mir Yaribeg Khan’s army. 
Consequently, the Mir of Badakhshan was forced to agree to a peace settlement with the 
condition that he would pay Mahmid Bi two years’ estimated income from the mines in 
advance.” Modern scholarship, by contrast, challenges Muhammad Yisuf’s version, since 
a totally different account of this event can be found in the seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century sources. For instance, Muhammad Amin b. Mirza Muhammad Zaman-i Bukhari 
Sufiyant in his Ta’rikh-i Subhan Quli Khan (also known as the Muhit al-tawarikh), which was 
composed sometime towards the end of the seventeenth century, and Khwaja Qult Bik 
Balkhi (Qipchaq Khan) in his Ta’rikh-i Qipchag Khani, composed around 1138/1726, 
presented this event as a total fiasco and highly unsuccessful. Thus, Burton’s summary of 
this event, on the authority of Khwaja Quli Bik (Qipchaq Khan), is sufficiently to the point 
to be quoted here in extenso: 
When Mahmud Bi marched on Badakhshan after returning to Balkh, Subhan Quli Khan was 


suspicious of his motives. The khan believed that the amir wanted to impose his own control 
over Badakhshan and his rich mines. He accordingly instructed the naqib, Muhammad Sa‘td 


2 Badakhshi, and Surkhafsar, Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, f. 5b, (Russian tr.), p. 28. 
3 Welsford, Four Types of Loyalty, p. 223. 


4 Rustaq, according to Adamec, is a sub-division of Badakhshan. It is located to the north of Qataghan, and the Oxus 
River forms its northern and western boundaries. Rustaq is also a name of a town on the left bank of the Rustaq River, a 
tributary of Oxus. Adamec, Badakhshan Province, pp. 142-145. 


5 Munshi, Muhammad Yisuf, Tazkira-i Muqim Khani, pp. 254-259; Abaeva, Ocherki Istorii Badakhshana, p. 106. 
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Khwaja, to resist such an attempt, which he did by deserting from Mahmid Bi’s army at 

the crucial moment. Mahmid Bi was therefore defeated. He fled, leaving the Badakhshanis 

to sack his camps, but he later punished the Khwaja by humiliating him publicly in Qunduz. 

The amirs of Balkh then took the Khwaja’s side, withdrawing their support from Mahmid 

Bi and appointing the ataliq Muhammad Jan to lead them against him [i.e. Mahmid Bi].”° 
Mirza Sangmuhammad, for some reason, fails to discuss this issue. He jumps from Mir 
Yaribeg Khan’s arrival from Balkh to socio-economic issues. Yet, he draws our attention 
to the issue of religion as it comes to the fore with the arrival of the Prophet Muhammad’s 
khirga in the region. This was an important event in the history of Badakhshan, which to 
a certain extent seems to have contributed towards a change in the religious landscape of 


Badakhshan. 
4.3. The Prophet’s Khirga in Badakhshan 


The significance of the Prophet Muhammad’s khirga (lit, robe or mantle) to any believer is 
a topic of religious or anthropological study. However, in the context of this section, it will 
be used as a precursor to the religious and political elevation of Mir Yaribeg Khan and his 
family enabling them to sustain power and control over the region. Many sources discuss 
the significance of the holy khirga, together with its authenticity and importance in the 
anthropological and historical context. Therefore, in this section, the khirga will be 


employed in the context of the religious as well as the political discourse. 


Historical sources, such as Mahmid b. Amir Walt’s Bahr al-asrar and Fayz Muhammad 
Katib’s Siraj al-tawarikh, discuss the stories related to the khirga at great length. The Ta’rikh- 


i Badakhshan, in its turn, discusses the arrival of the khirga in a very short passage only. 


According to the Siraj al-tawarikh and the Bahr al-asrar, the Prophet’s khirga and its 
guardians were brought to Samarqand from ‘Iraq-i ‘Arab by Amir Timur sometimes in the 
fourteenth century. It was housed in the village of Dahpid until a certain Agha Muhammad, 
and Nazr Muhammad decided to bring it to Balkh, where it remained until 1109/1697. The 
aforementioned sources provide contradictory dates for the arrival of the khirga in Balkh. 
The Bahr al-asrar’s account suggests the transfer was completed by 1054/1645, which 
seems closer to reality. Mahmid b. Amir Walt narrates that the khirga was already in Balkh 


or possibly in Badakhshan by 1049/1640.” Its preservation in Balkh seems more 


*6 Burton, The Bukharans, p. 352. 
27 Mahmud b. Amir Wall, Bahr al-Asrar, ff. 262a-269b; McChesney, Wagf in Central Asia, pp. 223-224. 
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convincing due to the fact that Balkh was controlled by the Tuqay-Timirids at that time, 


while Badakhshan was not a self-sufficient unified state. 


The Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan’s account, on the other hand, draws our attention to the details 
of the khirga’s arrival in the region but lacks a precise chronology. Robert McChesney 
employs some juridical documents as supplements when utilising and cross analysing the 
historical sources, such as the Ta’rikh-i Sultant and the Ta’rikh-i Ahmad Shahi, and puts 
forward the following hypothesis: 
If we take the fatwa [i.e. juridical documents] at face value, the cloak would have been in 
Bukhara from 994/1586 to 1073/1663, in Balkh from 1073/1663 to 1108/1697, and then in 
Badakhshan from 1108/1697 to 1181/1768.” 
All of the available sources substantiate and complete each other, albeit with slight 
variations, with regard to the proposed date of the khirga’s arrival in Badakhshan. Hence, 
the date inscribed on one of the buildings where the khirga was held clarifies this particular 
quid pro quo that stems from the sources. The inscription on the building is in a form of 


poetry, which is quoted here in extenso: 


: slice ols juno (srt dew SL 49,5 
‘ Sb | yp gm ts | bares 6 ped law g 2 9 N89 


The pure garment of the Arabian prophet, 
Heralds the garden of paradise. 
In the year one thousand one hundred and three after hijra, 
His caravan settled down in Jazgin. 

Jazgiin rejoiced in the profit of this bounty, 

And it was renamed ‘the Abode of Bounty.” 
Although the rhyming of this poetry is weak, it still provides date for the khirqa’s arrival 
as 1103/1691, which is closer to reality. Thus, the earlier hypotheses might be discounted 
on the grounds that their authors were not resident in Badakhshan and that some of these 


sources were composed much later than the actual incident took place. 


Mirza Sangmuhammad Badakshi’s narration draws our attention to the fact that Mir 


Yaribeg Khan’s success in keeping the khirga in his domain was a sign of the relatively 


8 McChesney, Wagf in Central Asia, pp. 224-225. 
° Badakhshi, Armughan-i Badakhshan, 2008, p. 42. 
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long-lasting peace throughout his territory. The khirga was also used as a source of 
revenue and economic prosperity in Badakhshan, as it had been in other places too. In 
addition, the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan also brings forward the issue of religious interchange. 
Strikingly, Mirza Mirza Sangmuhammad Badakshi represents Mir Yaribeg Khan’s 
pluralistic approach to the various religious groups as he recounts that: 
It was during his [i.e. Mir Yaribeg Khan’s] reign that some respected khwajas from 
Samargand took the blessed khirga of the Prophet [Muhammad] and set off for India 
through Chitral and Badakhshan. When they passed the borders of Badakhshan and 
reached the Di Rah” pass, news of this event reached the amir. The amir [i.e. Yaribeg Khan, 
in his turn] without any delay sent his people, who brought the khwajas back from the Di 
Rah pass, and brought them to the court [of the amir of Badakhshan]. Afterwards, they were 
forbidden to take the khirqa to India and agreed that the khirqa must remain in 
Badakhshan... Those who carried the khirga were granted residence, land, gardens and 
houses in Badakhshan. To keep the blessed khirga, an elevated building was erected, which 
was made a place of worship for believers [i.e. mu’min]. The shaykhs from Samargand, who 
had brought the khirga, were elevated to the rank of shaykhs [Per. shaykhi], guardians [Per. 
mutawéali-gari] and preachers [Per. sahib-i al-da‘wat]... When the blessed khirqa was housed 
in the city [of Juzgiin], on account of this mercy, the capital city of Badakhshan was 
renamed Fayzabad (lit. the Abode of God’s Bounty). 
Upon close examination of this passage, the issue of religion unexpectedly comes to the 
fore immediately on the arrival of the khirga. It gave prestige to the rule of Mir Yaribeg 
Khan. Islam in a broader context also re-surfaced in political milieu of the time. The thin 
line of theological discourse becomes blurred, as is evident from the use of language and 
certain specific terms. For example, the term mu’min, which is mostly used in the Shra and 
particularly Ismail context, is also employed in the Sunni milieu. In a wider perspective, 
the term mu’min in the text encompasses all believers. What gives weight to this 


interchange is the fact that the arrival of the khirqa overshadowed the divisions in the 


theological discourse. 


It is especially noteworthy that the employment of terms such as shaykh, mutawali and 
sahib-i da‘wat gives a hierarchical structure to the guardians of the khirga. Strictly speaking, 
a hierarchical structure in the matter of religion is one of the distinctive characteristics of 
Shra Islam, in general, and the Ismaili branch of Shra, in particular. The terms shaykh and 
mutawali are of Sunni provenance. However, the term sahib-i da‘wat is mainly used to refer 


either to the chief dat (da‘Tal-du at) or, in certain cases, even directly to the Ismaili Imam. 


3° Dai Rah is a mountain pass connecting Chitral (the northern area of Pakistan) with Badakhshan. Boldyrev, “Notes,” in 
Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, p. 106. 


31 Badakhshi, and Surkhafsar, Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, ff. 6b-7a (Russian tr.), p. 29. 
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What seems unresolved in this passage is the relationship between Sunni (i.e. Hanafi) Islam 


—— 


and Ismail teaching in the context of Badakhshan. 


Historical sources from Mughal India confirm that this region, in a broader geographical 
context including Kabul, was a bastion of Sunni Islam. Likewise, we know from local 
sources that Badakhshan, particularly the northern parts of the region, had been a bastion 
of the Ismaili branch of Shia Islam since the eleventh century. The use of the term sahib- 
i da‘wat clearly reflects the reverse order of missionary activity within the Sunni context. 
Robert McChesney puts it in the following way: 


The title [i.e. sahib-i da‘wat] may reflect a process of assimilation of the Sunni tradition into 
an Ismaili one, though Badakhshi, a Hanafi Muslim,” frequently refers to the Hanafi- 


co 


Ismaili conflict. Or, perhaps it is simply the Hanafi adaptation of Ismaili terminology (the 
Hanafis may have felt it was they who needed to be missionaries to the Isma'llis of 
Badakhshan).* 


—— 


It seems safe to argue that this proposition reflects the impact of Ismaili teaching on the 
Sunni theological discourse. It was only possible as part of Hanafi-Ismaili intellectual 
discussion which seems to have taken place among the religious dignitaries of both 
groups. Despite the fact that the local Isma‘lis constituted the minority group in the 
region, their impact on Sunni teaching was evidently strong, as is clearly reflected in 


McChesney’s hypothesis. 


The significance of the khirga’s arrival in Badakhshan is that it seems to have broken the 
bounds set by religious hatred for a short period of time. The interchange of vocabulary is 
one of the evident examples of this short-lived transformation, which was the result of 


continuous debate and intellectual discourse. 
4.4. Mir Yaribeg Khan’s Death and the Problem of Succession 


Returning to the reign of Mir Yaribeg Khan after the arrival of the khirga, we can see the 
prospect of a relatively peaceful religious milieu. His fort in Fayzabad (the former Juzgtin) 
became a place of gathering for religious scholars, artists and poets. He ruled the region 


for fifty years and passed away at some point in 1118/1707-08. Local sources, such as the 


32 Here Robert McChesney refers to Mirza Sangmuhammad Badakhshi as a follower of Hanafi mazhab. This information 
must be approached with caution, as Fazl‘alibek Surkhafsar continued the text of the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan. The religious 
affiliation of both authors is difficult to ascertain from the text. It must also be emphasised that the majority of the 
Hanafi Muslims in Badakhshan were affiliated to various Sufi tarigas. Most prominent among these Sift tariqas were the 
Nagqshbandi Sifts. A clear example for this is the figure of Mir Yaribeg Khan himself who as has been seen was affiliated 
to Makhditim-i A‘zam, a prominent Naqshbandi shaykh from Samarqand. 


33 McChesney, Wagf in Central Asia, pp. 224-225. In the last conversion passage, McChesney clearly points to the tension 
in the Sunni-Shri relationship and possibly to forced conversions to Sunni Islam. 
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Ta'rikh-i Badakhshan, refrain from mentioning the names of Mir Yaribeg Khan’s close 
relatives, at least his brothers and sons, and the roles they played in matters related to 
religion and politics during his life. The presence of these relatives, particularly his sons, 
becomes visible only in relation to the most vexing question confronting any ruling 


dynasty, namely, the question of succession. 


Mir Yaribeg Khan, according to the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan and the Armughdan-i Badakhshan, 
had several sons, possibly with different wives. Shah ‘Abdullah-i Badakhsi’s source of 
information is also a Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, composed not by Mirza Sangmuhammad 
Badakhshr but rather by a certain Mirza Husayn. As mentioned earlier this particular work 
has not survived. Mirza Sangmuhammad, on the other hand, furnishes the names of 
several of Mir Yaribeg Khan’s sons. He collected his information from the elders of the 
region. We understand from the narrative in the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan that not all of the 
sons were listed by Sangmuhammad Badakhshi and later by Fazlalibek Surkhafsar. 
Nonetheless, in one passage in the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, Mirza Sangmuhammad, the first 
author of the work, provides the names of eight of Mir Yaribeg Khan’s sons. Abaeva™ and 
Pirumshoev,” two Soviet scholars, also base their discussion on the genealogy of Mir 
Yaribeg Khan on this particular passage, which is translated below. So Sangmuhammad 
narrates how Mir Yaribeg Khan divided his domain among his sons, however, he fails to 
provide a date for this event and a reason for the gathering. The passage, nonetheless, 
implies that Mir Yaribeg Khan advised his sons on the matters that concern the ruler and 
divided his domain among them on his deathbed. The passage providing the names of his 
sons runs: 

And among his talented and gifted sons, the eldest one was Shah Sulayman Beg. He gave 

him the region of Jurm. The second son, Yusuf ‘Ali Khan, was given [the region of] Saddeh 

and Pasakukh. The third and fourth sons, Khwaja Niyaz and Khwaja Ishaq, were given 

Sardiv, Sarghulam and Shiva. The fifth son, Shah Isma'll Beg, was given the land from Kishm 

to Farkhar, Varsaj and Tang-i Darin. The sixth son, Ziya al-Din, was appointed [governor 


of] Arghunchah. The seventh son, Mirza Qand, was appointed [governor of] Kiran and 
Munjan, and the eighth son, Mir Uligh Bek, was given [land] in Bagh-i Jurm.”° 


34 Abaeva, Malochislennye Narody Pamiro-Gindukushskogo Regiona Afganistana v XIX - nachale XX veka (Osnovnye Problemy Etno- 
Politicheskot i SofSia’nat Istorii), Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, The Abu Raikhon Beruni Institute of Oriental Studies, 
Tashkent, 1990. 


3° Pirumshoev, “The Pamirs and Badakhshan,” in Adle, and Habib, (eds.)., HCCA, vol. 5: Development in Contrast: From the 
Sixteenth to the Mid-nineteenth Century, UNESCO Publishing, 2003, pp. 230-234. 


3° Badakhshi, and Surkhafsar, Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, ff. 7a-fb, (Russian tr.), p. 30. 
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Zahid Khan*’ 


Mir Shah-i Bek 


1. Mir Yaribeg Khan (d. 1707-1708) 


2. Shah 3. Yasuf = oa gee 
Sulayman ‘Ali sieees Khwaja nee ; 5 Mirza Mir 
= iyaz Pp al-Din 
Beg Khan (d. nigel Ishaq PRY 199) Qand Ulughbek 
(d. 1713) 1717) 
Sulayman area 5. Mirza Nabat Shah 
suf ‘Ali Kha Mir Padshah 
Khan Yasuf'AlrKhan 1 ir Padsha (d. 1159/1747) Buzakhurbek 


Figure 14: Yaribeg Khanid Rulers of Badakhshan 
Discussing the question of succession in Islam in a broader historical perspective opens up 
a spectrum of inter-related and sometimes conflicting issues. The most vivid example of 
succession is reflected in schism, fragmentation, and downfall and, in some cases, the 
extinction of different dynasties. Likewise, it reflects the rise to power of a new ruling elite 
with modified religious and political ideologies. The rise of the Safavids, a Qizilbash Suft 
group, to power in the early sixteenth century in Iran is a good example of the 
transformation from Sunni orthodox Islam to ShiI messianic movement. Yet, the Ta’rikh-i 
Badakhshan’s narration of the succession, which is not mentioned in any other sources, 
seems very idealistic and far from reality, and so should be approached with a certain 
degree of caution. This particular succession narrative, in even sharper contrast to the 
crude succession process in the post-Humayiin succession dispute in Mughal India and 
others such cases, seems like a fable in its explicitness. Yet, the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan gently 
brings this succession dispute to a final resolution, stating: 

The aforementioned sons [of Mir Yaribeg Khan], due to their perfection in terms of 

shrewdness and knowledge, agreed on the following: Among all of us, the eldest and most 


knowledgeable one, [so to say] Shah Sulayman Beg is fitting to be an heir-successor to our 
deceased father on the throne in Fayzabad. Likewise, the reign of the individual and 


37 For more details on Yaribeg Khanid rulers from 1068/1657 to 1293/1878 please refer to list of Yaribeg Khanid rulers in 
Badakhshan at the end of this chapter, (Figure 14, p. 114). Due to the shortage of space in this table I could not insert the 
available death dates of Yaribeg Khan’s sons. 
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general government must be held by our eldest brother, and all [we] brothers must obey 

Shah Sulayman Beg.” 
The idealistic picture of succession presented in this excerpt shows that there was a formal 
gathering of Mir Yaribeg Khan’s sons. Mirza Sangmuhammad’s narrative here excludes 
the grandees and nobles of the region from such an important gathering. It appears 
somewhat strange from the account that Shah Sulayman Beg was not chosen as heir- 
designate by Mir Yaribeg Khan himself while he was still alive. It was rather the exclusive 
gathering of brothers who decided to choose Shah Sulayman Beg, the eldest brother, to 
rule the land and lead his brothers. Mirza Sangmuhammad clearly shows how Mir Yaribeg 
Khan had divided his realm among his sons, without furnishing any information about 


who would succeed to the kingship of the entire domain. 


The death of Mir Yaribeg Khan in 1118/1707-1708 opened up a new prospect for Mahmiid 
Bi’s conquest of Badakhshan. He and his Uzbeks from Qataghan did not wait long and 
carried out a number of campaigns against the region to which the united army of the new 
Mir and his brothers displayed a stern resistance. Mahmid B1’s army was not victorious 
and was unable to resist the combined army of Mir Sulayman Beg. Eventually, after a 
number of loses in the battlefield the Uzbek army conceded defeat. The Ta’rikh-i 
Badakhshan suggests that Mahmid Bi changed his attitude towards Mir Yaribeg Khan’s 
sons, and particularly towards the ruling Mir, Shah Sulayman Beg. Astonished by his talent 
for military issues and governing the region, Mahmid Bi sent him a letter consisting of a 


single, short distich, which read: 


Happy is the son, who succeeds his father; 
When a flower fades away, its fruit will replace it.” 


We learnt from the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, the Tazkira-i Muqim Khani and the Siraj al-tawarikh 
that Badakhshan was nominally within the domain of the Tigay-Timirids. It is clearly 
shown in both sources that the Taqay-Timurid currency, the tanga,” was in circulation in 


the region for economic exchange and trade. The tanga was usually dispatched to the 


38 Badakhshi, and Surkhafsar, Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, f. 8a, (Russian tr.), p. 30. The notes in square brackets inserted in the 
text are mine. 


3° Thid. f. 10a, (Russian tr.), p. 31. 


“© The tanga is a gold or silver coin used for trade in the Bukharan khanate. It was minted either in Bukhara or in Balkh 
and was widely used within the Tugqay-Timirid domain. 
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region either from Balkh or from Bukhara. Mirza Sangmuhammad also recounts how a 
certain Baba Qamar al-Din, who seems to have been in charge of trade, was sent to Balkh 
to fetch some of the currency. It was this Baba Qamar al-Din who thought up a coup d état. 
In 1125/1713, Baba Qamar al-Din, with the help of one of the Mir’s brothers, namely 
Khwaja Niyaz, succeeded in murdering Mir Shah Sulayman Beg.*' After the murder of the 
Mir, the gentle story of the ruling family turns into a horrible scenario of murder and 
killing. The enraged brothers of the dead Mir sought to take revenge. As a result, Khwaja 
Niyaz was killed by his brother, Ziya al-Din, the younger son of Mir Yaribeg Khan. Although 
this event was the precursor to a new succession dispute, Mirza Sangmuhammad and 
Fazl‘alibek, for unknown reasons, abstain from discussing it directly. The Siraj al-tawarikh 
and some other peripheral sources, on the other hand, seem to have possessed insufficient 
information to elucidate the details of this dispute. It is, however, safe to argue that it was 


during the period of revenge that the question of succession arose among the brothers. 


The Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan’s narrative pertaining to the murder of Shah Sulayman Beg, the 
successor of Mir Yaribeg Khan, and the question of the succession is very bitter. This 
feeling was engendered by the deaths of two of the descendants of Yaribeg Khan. In both 
cases the brothers of the Mir were involved. Despite the bitterness of the situation, an 
agreement was reached between the remaining brothers that Yusuf ‘Alt Khan (1130/1717), 
the second son of Mir Yaribeg, should succeed the murdered Mir Shah Sulayman Beg. It is 
quite ironic that, when Mahmid Bi wished to seize power in Badakhshan, during the reign 
of both Mirs - Yaribeg Khan and later Shah Sulayman Beg, the eldest son of the first Mir - 
Yusuf ‘Ali Khan was, at the same time, planning the conquest of Qataghan. It is also true 
that after the death of Mahmud Bi in 1123-24/1713-14 Qataghan entered a period of 
disorder. Nonetheless, Mir Yusuf ‘Alt Khan’s desire to conquer Qataghan remained 
unrealised. He did, however, succeed in expanding the boundaries of his domain to include 
Taliqan and some parts of the Qunduz region as well. Yusuf ‘Alt Khan’s rule over 
Badakhshan was short as he was poisoned by an unknown Hasan Bi, perhaps from the 
Uzbek tribe of Qataghan, sometime in 1130/1717-18.” The Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan does not 
provide any information on the ensuing succession dispute and the circumstances under 
which his brother, Ziya al-Din (1148/1736), the youngest son of Mir Yaribeg, rose to power. 


Ziya al-Din’s rule was famous for his disputes with one of his sons, Mirza Nabat, who is 


“| Badakhshi, and Surkhafsar, Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, ff. 10b-11a, (Russian tr.), pp. 31-32. 
” Thid. ff. 12b-14a (Russian tr.), pp. 32-33. 
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described as a reckless and rude person. Upon the death of Mir Ziya al-Din, who ruled from 
1130/1718 to 1147-48/1735-36, Mirza Nabat succeeded him as the heir-designate. It is 
worth mentioning that, with Mir Ziya al-Din’s death, the rule of Yaribeg Khan’s immediate 
sons comes to an end. The era of his grandsons, which starts with the reckless Mirza Nabat, 
is renowned for its cruelty, disorder and internal conflicts. Mirza Nabat ruled Badakhshan 
for almost a decade and passed away in 1159/1747. From that point onwards, succession 
disputes were contentious throughout the descent of these grandsons. Nonetheless, all the 
sources agree that the rule of the Yaribeg Khanid dynasty proved a relatively peaceful 


period for the local population, at least in its early stages. 


Conclusion 


The contest for supremacy in Badakhshan continued throughout the seventeenth century. 
The Mughals’ attempts to regain control over the region proved in vain. The Tuqay- 
Timirids, on the other hand, faced internal conflicts among various amirs for leadership 


and authority. Nonetheless, both powers desired to extend their domain to Badakhshan. 


Although Badakhshan was under the control of the Tigay-Timirids during the first half 
of the seventeenth century, internal conflict in the western areas of the khanate did not 
allow then to consolidate power in Badakhshan; this only happened in 1038/1629 when 
Nadir Muhammad used the region as a staging point for the conquest of the Kabul 
kingdom. Shah Jahan’s attempt to regain power in Badakhshan in 1056/1647-48 was a 
response to Nadir Muhammad’s conquest of Kabul. Although the Mughals extended their 
territory as far as Balkh, the victory was short lived. Although Shah Jahan had a bigger 
plan, which was to reclaim Ma ward al-nahr, his ‘parental land’, from the Uzbeks, his 
attempt was not successful. This was the last attempt by the Mughals to extend their 


power base not only to Ma ward al-nahr but to Balkh and Badakhshan as well. 


The rise of new Tagay-Timirid amirs was one of the reasons jeopardising their unity and 
leading to internal fragmentation. This in turn was the reason for the rise of individual 
amirs, who would establish their own political power independent of central authority. 


Subsequently, most of these amirs became the igta’ landowners in the region. 


The seventeenth century witnessed the appearance of rulers both in the mountain 
principalities of Shughnan, Darwaz and Wakhan, and in the Qataghan Uzbek tribal area in 
the religious and political arena. Thus, the combination of internal wars for political, 


religious and economic domination and external wars between the Safavids, Tiuqay- 
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Timirids and Mughals, exacerbated the situation to the extent that none of these 


principalities knew on whom they were dependent. 


The emergence of the Yaribeg Khanid dynasty in the third quarter of the seventeenth 
century radically changed the political, economic and religious situation in Badakhshan. 
The rule of the early Mirs of the Yaribeg Khanid dynasty proved sufficiently effective to 
unify the local population and put an end to the tyranny of the Uzbek tribes in the region. 


Although religious allegiances lie at the heart of Yaribeg Khanid dominion, as was the case 
with many other empires of the time, the arrival of the Prophet’s khirga in the region 
created an environment of religious pluralism, which to a certain extent contributed to an 
interchange of religious vocabulary. Probably the most salient and significant aspect of 
the rule of Mir Yaribeg Khan’s sons is embedded in maintaining this relatively pluralistic 


environment up until the mid-eighteenth century. 


Although the local primary sources provide a meagre insight into the political and social 
life of the region, they still offer a window onto the internal intrigues of Yaribeg Khans’ 


descendants. This is particularly evident in the disputes over the various successions. 
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1. AMIR YARIBEG KHAN (1657-1707) 


2. SULAYMAN BEK (1707-1713) 
~ 3, Yosur ‘ALTKHAN (1713-1718) 
“4, MIR ZIYA AL-DIN (1718-1737) 
5, MIRZA NABAT (1737-1748) 
6. Mik PADSHAH (w/a) 

7. SULAYMAN BEK II (w/a) 


15. MURAD BEG (1829-1838) 
16. ZAMAN AL-DIN SHAH (1844-1864) 
L7-JAHANDAR SHAH (1864-1869) 


19. ‘ - 
SARDAR ‘ALIM KHAN (1873-1878) 


Figure 15: Rulers of Badakhshan from 1657 to 1878 
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PART III: ISMA TLISM IN BADAKHSHAN 


And remember that these murids 
come from the same interpretation, but often with a different historical context. 
The context of Nasir-i Khusraw is very important 


and must not be forgotten. 


His Highness Prince Karim al-Husayni, Aga Khan IV 
Surat India, 10 November, 1992 
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CHAPTER 5: DA‘WAT-I NASIR: THE ISMAILI MISSION IN BADAKHSHAN 


Introduction 


After the death of the Prophet Muhammad in 10/632, the Muslim Umma faced its first 
challenge, the crisis of succession. The succession dispute divided the young Muslim Umma 
into two rival branches - the Shi'a and the Sunni.’ The Isma'llis, the topic of the third and 
last part of this research work, belong to the Shira branch of Islam. The historical 
development of Shia Islam, in general, and the IsmailT movement, in particular, faced a 
number of succession crises that led to schisms and the appearance of various splinter 
groups. It should be mentioned at the outset that it is not the intention of this chapter to 
discuss Shi'a and Isma‘llt history from its inception to the modern period.’ The focus of 
Part 3 of this thesis is Isma li history in Badakhshan and its relationship with Iran. I will, 
nonetheless, mention some events in Ismaili history that occurred in the Middle East and 


North Africa that have a close bearing on my discussion. 


After the death of Imam Jafar al-Sadig in 147/765, the Shras divided into two main groups 
known as the Twelver Shras and the Isma'lis (or Ism@‘iliya), the largest groups that have 
survived till modern times. The great schism, as it has been referred to in some sources, 
caused a succession dispute, in that Ja‘far al-Sadigq had several sons, who must have wanted 
to succeed him. Ja‘far al-Sadiq was recognised as the fifth Imam by the Isma‘llis and the 
sixth Imam by the Twelvers. One group of Ja‘far’s followers recognised his son Misa al- 
Kazim (d. 183/799) as their Imam. They argued that Imam Ja‘far retained the nass, the 
divinely guided appointment, he had made for Isma‘ll al-Mubarak (d. after 136/765) and 
appointed Musa al-Kazim as Imam instead of him.’ They also maintained that Ismail b. 
Jafar passed away while his father was still alive. By contrast, a number of Ja‘far’s followers 
recognised Ismail as the Imam and leader of their community. Ismail, therefore, is 


considered the eponymous founder of the Shra Isma‘llt branch. After Ismail b. Ja‘far, the 


Imamate passed to his son, Muhammad b. Isma‘ll. As a consequence of this difference of 


1 Madelung, The Succession to Muhammad: A Study of the Early Caliphate, Cambridge, 1997; Hodgson, “How Did the Early Shira 
Become Sectarian?” in JAOS, vol. 75, no. 1 January-March 1995), pp. 1-13. 


? An in-depth, ground-breaking study on Isma'llt history and doctrine was published by Farhad Daftary, The Isma‘ilis: Their 
History and Doctrines, Cambridge, 1990. The second and expanded edition was published in 2007. In 1963, Ivanow published 
a bibliographical study on Isma‘llt historical and doctrinal sources, entitled Ismaili Literature: A Biographical Survey, 
published in Tehran. Later, scholars like Poonawala, Cortese, Gacek, Daftary as well as De Blois published expanded 
versions of the bibliographic studies on Ismaili history and thought. The most up to date bibliographic study has been 
published by Daftary, Ismaili Literature: A Bibliography of Sources and Studies, London, 2004; See also: Jiwa, “Addenda to 
Secondary Sources in Isma'li Studies: The Case of the Omissions,” in MELA Notes: Journal of Middle Eastern Librarianship, 
no. 86 (2013), pp. 20-101. 


3 Buyukkara, “The Schism in the Party of Miisa al-Kazim and the Emergence of the Waqifa,” in Arabica, 47:1 (2000), pp. 
78-99, 
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opinion, the followers of Imam Ismail went into hiding, which marks the first dawr al-satr, 
or period of concealment, in Ismaili history. Contrary to the Isma‘li Imams, the Twelver 
Shri Imams (also known as Imami Shris) did not go into hiding. However, most of them 
died in obscure circumstances. The penultimate Twelver Shit Imam, Hasan al-‘Askari, was 


poisoned by the Abbasids in 260/874. 


The Isma'tlis, on the other hand, upon their separation from the Imamt Shr's, organised a 
secret revolutionary movement known as the da‘wa (lit. mission or summons). In the 
religious and political context, “da‘wa is used to refer to an invitation or call to adopt the 
cause of an individual or family claiming the right to the imamate. This term is also used 
to refer to the hierarchy of ranks known as hudid or hudid al-din among the Isma'llis.”° 
One of the main aims of the da‘wa was to challenge the authority of their rivals the 
Abbasids (and later the Saljiiqs) and try to establish the authority of the Ismaili Imams as 
the true rulers of the Muslim Umma. The doctrine of the Imamate, which constitutes the 
core of the Imamt Shri theology, rotates around the figure of the divinely guided, sinless 
and infallible (ma‘stim) Imam. Thus, the Isma'‘lis argue that, after the death of the Prophet 
Muhammad, it was the Imam who acted as an authoritative teacher and guide with supra- 
human attributes to lead the community in social and religious as well as in spiritual 
matters.° This was a commonly shared heritage for the Imamt as well as the Isma lt Shris. 
Both of these groups believed in the sanctity of the Prophet’s family (i.e. Ahl al-bayt), which 
was the repository of the Prophet’s progeny through his daughter Fatima (d. 10/632) and 
his cousin and son-in-law, ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (d. 40/661). The core of the doctrine of the 
Imamate, in its turn, takes its roots from the notion of Ahl al-bayt. The Ahl al-bayt, according 
to the Shiis, comprises the Five Holy Bodies (or Five Holy Members of the Prophet’s 
Family); namely, the Prophet Muhammad, his cousin and son-in-law, ‘Ali b. Abt Talib, his 


daughter, Fatima, and his two grandsons, Hasan (d. 49/669) and Husayn (d. 61/680).’ 


‘ Arjomand, “The Crisis of the Imamate and the Institution of Occultation in Twelver Shrism: A Socio-historical 
Perspective,” in IJMES, vol. 28, no. 4 (November 1996), pp. 491-515. Also his The Shadow of God and the Hidden Imam, Chicago, 
1984 and “The Consolation of Theology: Absence of the Imam and the Transition from Chiliasm to Law in Shrism,” in JR, 
vol. 76, no. 4 (October 1996), pp. 548-571; Prozorov, “Ucheniia Shiitov ob Imamate v Trude al-Khasana al-Naubakhti 
(Konef8 IX v),” in PPV, Moscow, 1970, pp. 83-107; Daftary, The Ismd'ilis, p. 89. Elias gives his death date as 1 Rabi I 260/25 
December 873. Eliash, “Hasan al-‘Askari,” in EI2, vol. 3 (1986), pp. 246-247. 

> Daftary, The Ismd‘ilis, p. 515; Canard, “Da‘wa," in EI2, vol. 2 (1965), pp. 168-170. The Isma'llis often refer to their movement 
as da‘wa or al-da‘wa al-hadiya - ‘the rightly guiding mission.’ 

6 Al-Mansir, Tathbit al-imama, Makarem, (ed. and English tr.)., The ShitImamate: A Fatimid Interpretation, London, 2013; See 
also: Makarem, “The Philosophical Significance of the Imam in Isma'llism,” in SI, no. 27 (1967), pp. 41-53; Ivanow, “Book 
on the Recognition of the Imam,” in Ismailitica in Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 8, no. 1 (1922), pp. 1-76. 


7 Virani, “Ahl al-Bayt,” in ER, vol. 1, pp. 198-199. For the Sunni perspective on Ahl al-bayt, see: Badakhsht, Nuzil al-abrar fr 
mandagqib ahl al-bayt al-athar, Bombay, 1880. 
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The establishment of the Isma'‘ili da‘wa was represented by da‘is — missionaries, originating 
from different parts of the Muslim world, particularly where the Isma‘lt da‘is succeeded 
in converting new capable students to spread their teaching. The success of the Isma'Tli 
da‘wa, as mentioned earlier, culminated in the foundation of the Fatimid Empire in North 
Africa in 296/909. As a result, the activity of the missionary institution led to the 
establishment of the Fatimid dawla, which in its turn created a platform for the political 


and ideological activity of the Fatimid Caliph-Imams in response to the Abbasids. 


It needs to be emphasised that the Fatimid Caliph-Imams had an aspiration to rule the 
entire Muslim Umma as the sole authoritative Imams from the progeny of the Prophet. In 
order to realise this aspiration, the organisation of the Fatimid da‘wa made an effort to 
keep it active. Nonetheless, the activity of the da‘wa within the Empire was less dynamic 
than it was outside its territories, particularly when the matter of conversion arose. The 
dais were most active in the peripheral states of the Fatimid Empire, in most cases within 
the territories of their rival groups and in some cases were able to challenge the ruling 
authority and even, succeeded in converting the ruling elite of certain dynasties. The case 
of the Samanid Nasr b. Ahmad b. Isma‘ll (301-335/914-947)* and the conversion of Biyid 


Abii Qalijar (d. 439/1048) to the Isma‘ilt cause are prime examples.’ 


The early Ismaili da‘wa, as modern scholars propose, might have appeared in the middle 
of the third/ninth century, when the unified movement loyal to the Imams drawn from 
the progeny of the Prophet Muhammad was established. Two centuries later, the da‘wa 
organisation had developed a hierarchy of ranks and was divided into several regions 
called jazira (lit. island). Although, the early Ismaili da‘wa, particularly after the schism, 
worked secretly, it retained the core of the Imam Shri doctrine of the divinely guided 
Imam whose lineage went back to the Ahl al-bayt of the Prophet."® The da‘wa organisation 
did likewise, both inside and outside the Fatimid caliphate, whether it was in Yemen, Syria, 
Iraq, Persia or Central Asia and India. The success of the da‘wa organisation, however, was 
apparent and greater in the areas where the population shared various Shri sentiments. 


Isma lt da‘is who were active in non-Shii environments faced harsh opposition, which in 


8 Bosworth, “Nasr b. Ahmad b. Ismail,” in EI2, vol. 7 (1993), p. 1015. 


° Daftary, “The Ismaili Da‘wa outside the Fatimid Dawla,” in Barrucand, (ed.)., L’Egypte Fatimide: Son Art et Son Histoire, Paris, 
1999, pp. 29-43; Alexandrin, “Studying Ismaili Texts in Eleventh Century Shiraz: al-Mu’ayyad and the “Conversion” of 
the Buyid Amir Abi Kalijar,” in Irs, vol. 44, no. 1 January 2011), pp. 99-115; Howes, “The Qadi, the Wazir and the Daii: 
Religious and Ethnic Relations in Buyid Shiraz in the Eleventh Century, in Irs, vol. 44, no. 6 (November 2011), pp. 875- 
894, 


© Madelung, “Imamate,” in ER, vol. 7 (1987), pp. 114-119; Daftary, A Short History of the Isma‘ilis, pp. 23-33. 
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many instances led to their persecution or even death. The fate of Nasir-i Khusraw (d. 


481/1088) is one of the best-known examples of this.” 


This chapter, therefore, will focus on the spread of Isma‘ili teaching to Badakhshan in the 
broader context including the northern mountain principalities. It will cover the initial 
phase of Ismaili history in Badakhshan, which is based on local legends and myths. 
Additionally, I will discuss briefly the term Panjtani or Din-i panjtani, the term used by the 
local population to express their allegiance first to the Shr and later the Isma‘lt cause. 
The Ismaili mission or da‘wa, which is known as al-da‘wa al-hadiya (lit. the mission that 
guides aright), is referred to as Da‘wat-i Nasir (lit. summons supervised by Nasir-i Khusraw) 
in Badakhshan and the Pamirs.” The missionary activity of the Isma'li da‘wa in this region 
is intrinsically connected with the figure of Nasir-i Khusraw (394-481/1004-1088),"* known 
also as the Hujjat of Khurasan and Badakhshan, who is considered by the local population 
to be the founder of the Ismaili communities in Badakhshan, the northern principalities 
of the Pamir, the northern areas of modern Pakistan and Xinjiang province of modern-day 
China. I shall also briefly discuss the practices and rituals related to the ‘Tradition of Nasir- 


i Khusraw’ (Chapter 8, pp. 215-241). 


5.1. The Spread of Islam to Central Asia: A Short Overview 


In the second half of the seventh century, the Arabs moved towards Persia, to subjugate 
the territories of the Sasanian Empire. In 16/637, at the battle of Qdadisiyya (known also as 
Yarmik), the Arabs defeated the Persians." This event created a platform for the Arabs’ 
move toward Ma ward al-nahr. By 23/644, the Arabs had conquered the main cities of 
western Persia, such as Nihawand, Hamadan, Rayy and Isfahan, followed by greater 
Khurasan in 34/654. Khurasan was quickly transformed into the staging point for the 


organised conquest of the region. The prolonged attempts to conquer Ma wara al-nahr, 


" Daftary, “The Ismaili Da‘wa outside the Fatimid Dawla,” pp. 29-43; Jiwa, “The Genesis of Isma'llI Da‘wa Activities in the 
Yemen,” in Bulletin (BSMES), vol. 15, no. 1/2 (1988), pp. 50-63; Stern, “The Early Ismaili Missionaries in North-West Persia 
and in Khurasan and Transoxiana,” in BSOAS, vol. 23, no. 1 (1960), pp. 56-90; Hodgson, “Dai,” in EI2, vol. 2 (1965), pp. 97- 
98; Daftary, “Dai,” in Er, vol. 6 (1993), pp. 590-593. 


” Tt should be mentioned that the Ismailt as well as non-Isma‘lli sources refer to the Ismaili da‘wa or religious and 
political movement by various terms, such as Sabai, Ismaili, Batini, Ashab-i talim, Ashab al-da‘wat al-hadiya, Ahl-i ta’wil, Ahl- 
i ta’yid, etc. The non-Ismailll sources, particularly those reflecting anti-Isma‘llI sentiments, refer to this minority group 
in derogatory terms, such as Qarmati, Muldhida, Zindig, Kafir, Thanawi, Majiisi, Hashishiya, Fidawiya, etc. For more 
information, see: Badrai, “Guftar-i Mutarjim,” in Hodgson, Firga-i Isma‘iltya, Badrai, (Persian tr.)., Tabriz, 1346 H, p. 2. The 
inhabitants of Badakhshan use the term Panjtani or Din-i panjtani to refer to the practice of Ismaili faith. 


3 Daftary, The Ismd'ilis, p. 207; Nanji, “Nasir-i Khusraw,” in EI2, vol. 7 (1993), pp. 1006-1007; Shokhumorov, “Tarzi Da‘wat- 
i Fatimi va Peshvayani Barjasta-i Mazhabi Isma'liya,” in Farmand, (ed.)., Dand-i Yumgdan: Majmu‘a-i Maq@lat-i Seminar-i 
Bayn al-Milali, Kabul, 1987, pp. 152-153; Bertel’s, Nasir Khusraw i Ismailizm, Moscow, 1959, pp. 186-190. 

4 For the detailed analysis of the battle of Qadisiyya, see: Lewental, Qdadissiyah, Then and Now: A Case Study of History and 
Memory, Religion, and Nationalism in Middle Eastern Discourse, Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, Brandeis University, 2011. 
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particularly its main cities such as Bukhara and Samarqand, lasted for almost a decade, 
during which time the Arab army totally failed to subjugate it. It was only in 93-94/712- 
713 that the Arabs succeeded in conquering these cities which were the main population 
centres of Ma wara al-nahr.” Although, the Arabs completed the conquest in the early 
eighth century, it took them almost a century or even longer to Islamise the native 


population. 


During the Umayyad period (r. 41-133/661-750), the Arabs began their systematic 
conquest of the region in general. In 134/751, the Arab army was victorious over the 
Chinese army in a battle near the Talas River, and Islam started to establish a strong 
foothold in Ma ward al-nahr. Abi Muslim (d. after 750s), one of the Abbasid missionaries, 
played a major role in extending Muslim control towards the east.’® Even though Islam 
appeared in Central Asia during the early period of its expansion, the local people 


continued their pre-Islamic indigenous ritual practices. 


Prior to the Arab conquest, Central Asia was home to a range of pre-Islamic beliefs that 
were embedded in the religious practices of the local population. This was mostly due to 
its geographical location at the crossroads of trade. Central Asia, in a broader context, was 
a place where there emerged an interchange of different ideas which were disseminated 
into the neighbouring regions as Yuri Bregel, a well-known specialist on Central Asian 
history, remarks: 
Central Asia became a crossroads on the path of expansion of various civilisations: Chinese 
civilisation and the nomadic civilisation of Inner Asia to the central Islamic lands and the 
West; the opposite movement of, first, pre-Islamic Iranian, and then Islamic-Iranian 
cultural influence eastward to Mongolia and China; and Indian cultural influence which 
was transmitted through Central Asia further west.’ 
The appearance of a number of autonomous dynasties in ninth-century Central Asia shows 
the spread of the new religion into the social and political strata of the society at large. 
Despite the fact that they marked a change in the institutional structure of Central Asia, 
starting from the court of the amir to the newly established institutions of learning, they 
evolved rapidly. During the ninth century, a number of semi-independent Islamic states 


began to emerge in various parts of the region, such as the Tahirids (r. 205-259/821-873) 


15 Gibb, The Arab Conquests in Central Asia, New York, 1928, pp. 1-59. 


16 Jalilov, “The Arab Conquest of Transoxiana,” in Adle and Habib, (eds.)., HCCA, vol. Ill, The Crossroads of Civilisations A.D. 
250 to 750, UNESCO, 1996, pp. 457-459; Goibov, Rannie Pokhody Arabov, 1989; Moscati, “Abia Muslim,” in EI2, vol. 1 (1960), 
pp. 141. 


1” Bregel, The Role of Central Asia in the History of the Muslim East, New York (February, 1980), p. 6. 
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based in Nishabir (or Nishapir) and the Saffarids (r. 246-393/861-1003) centred in Sistan. 
They were followed by the Samdanids (r. 203-395/819-1005), a dynasty founded by an 
Iranian nobleman, Saman from Balkh, but who ruled from Samarqand. It was during the 
Samanid era that Islam started to occupy a prominent place in Central Asia.’ The decline 
of the Samanids in the early eleventh century heralded the emergence of new dynasties 
such as the Ghaznavids (366-581/977-1186), the Saljiiqs (431-590/1040-1194) and the 
Khwarazmshahis (490-628/1097-1231).” Similarly we may mention the Zaydi rulers of 
Tabaristan who were based along the south-eastern shores of the Caspian Sea. Some of the 
rulers of Tabaristan claimed descent from the ‘Alids who were sympathetic towards 
Shrism. The Buyids or Buwayhids are the prime example of Shit sympathy among the 
rulers of Iran and Ma wara al-nahr.” The pro-Shii tendencies among some rulers 
contributed to a certain extent towards the spread of Shti sentiments in Central Asia and 


neighbouring lands. 


As far as the spread of Islam to Badakhshan is concerned, it should be noted that this was 
a long process due to the difficult geographical conditions and inaccessible mountain 
ranges. Ghafurov, a Tajik academician, in his book The Tajiks, argues: 

The Arab Caliphs could not subjugate this mountainous country. For a long time its 


freedom-loving population maintained their ancient religions. Even in the ninth century 
there were some tribes that did not accept Islam.” 


As a result, the old pre-Islamic belief systems remained intact there until the tenth and 
possibly subsequent centuries. The existence of pre-Islamic religions in Badakhshan and 
its vicinity was recorded in early Islamic historical writings. Nonetheless, it is difficult to 
speculate whether Islam was already present in Badakhshan at the time of the first local 
Islamic dynasties, such as the Tahirids, the Saffarids, or even at the time of the Samanid 
Empire. It seems plausible to assume that as the ruling elite of Badakhshan had direct 
relations with the rulers of Central Asia, they may have accepted the new religion. The 
laity, on the other hand, may not have been forced to accept Islam, as the area remained 
free from the military intervention that could have led to the imposition of the new faith. 


Thus in Badakhshan’s remoter mountain regions at any rate, the issue of conversion might 


'8 Yarshater, “Iranian History: (2) Iran in the Islamic Period (651-1980s),” in EIr, vol. 13 (2006), pp. 225-246; Frye, The 
Golden Age of Persia: The Arabs in the East, London, 2000, pp. 74-125. 


19 Ibid. 225-246; Bausani, Religion in Iran, New York, 2000, pp. 111-143; Foltz, Religions of Iran, Oxford, 2013, pp. 137-228. 
Some of these dynasties were of Turkic origin such as the Qarakhanids and Ghaznavids. 


© Foltz, Religion of Iran, pp. 225-246. 
1 Gafurov, Tadzhiki: Drevneishaia, Drevnaia i Srednevekovaia Istoriia, Moscow, 1972, pp. 394-395. 
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have followed a different scenario from that which had developed in mainland Central 
Asia. Nevertheless, the oral tradition narrates the story of the conversion of the local 
population to Islam by ‘Alrb. Abt Talib, the fourth Rightly Guided Caliph and the first ShT1 
Imam. We should note that the Shi sentiment in the oral narratives reflects the 
inclination towards the Shira rather the Sunni branch of Islam, a persuasion which 
becomes clearer in their devotion to ‘Alt b. Abi Talib and subsequent Imams from the 
Prophet’s Family - Ahl al-bayt - and which is a prevalent practice in the region, even 


nowadays.” 


Nevertheless, it seems safe to assume that Islam arrived in Badakhshan in the Shiri form, 
which eased the spread of Isma‘ilt teaching there in subsequent centuries. Historical 
sources provide neither a clear chronology nor a precise place for its arrival in this region 
in its early stages. We may presume that the spread of Shi1TIsma lt teaching in Badakhshan 
dates back to the period after the reign of the Samanid Amir Nasr b. Ahmad b. Isma‘ll (301- 
335/914-947), who, according to modern studies, was converted to the Isma'lli faith by the 
Fatimid Isma lt da‘wa active in Ma Wara al-Nahr.” The persecution of the Isma'tlis after 
this particular scandalous conversion at the court of the Samanid amir forced the Isma'ilis 
as well as other Shri inclined people to seek a safer locality. As a result, they migrated to 


the adjacent regions, such as Badakhshan and the northern Pamir principalities. 
5.2. The Early Isma ilis in Badakhshan: Myth and Legends 


The spread of Shi'a (Isma‘lli) teaching into Badakhshan started long before than the arrival 
of Nasir-i Khusraw. As I demonstrated in the previous section, the spread of Islam in 
Badakhshan is intrinsically connected to the history of Islam in Iran and Central Asia. 
Badakhshan shared a socio-linguistic context with Iran, namely the use of the Persian 
language — a factor that contributed to the spread of Islam in Iran and Central Asia and 
subsequently in Badakhshan. “The Persian language,” says Brett Fragner, “was the first 


language in history to be successfully Islamised.”” It served as the lingua franca not only 


2 Iskandarov, SEIAIPK, Dushanbe, 1983, pp. 35-37. 


3 The Samanid Amir Nasr II b. Anmad (d. 331/943) as well as his vizier and other dignitaries seems to have been converted 
to Ismaili cause by one of the learned theologians and philosophers of the Ismaili da‘wa in Transoxiana, Muhammad b. 
Ahmad al-Nasafi. Later, al-Nasafi and his associates were executed in Bukhara in 331/943 under Nasr’s son and successor, 
Nuh I, who appeased the Sunni ‘ulamd and called for a jihad (i.e. holy war) against the Isma‘ilis and other “heretics”, such 
as the Qarmatis. See: Gafurov, Tadzhiki, 1972, pp. 80-94; Daftary, A Short History of the Ismailis, Edinburgh, 1998, p. 43; 
Poonawala, “An Early Doctrinal Controversy in the Iranian School of Isma‘lt Thought and Its Implications,” in JPS, 5 
(2012), pp. 18-34; Iskandarov, SEPAIPK, 1983, pp. 32-36; Qalandarov, Rudaki va Ismo’iliya, Dushanbe, 2012. 


*4 Quoted in: Arjomand, “The Salience of Political Ethics in the Spread of Persian Islam,” in JPS, 1 (2008), pp. 5-6; Alam, 
“The Pursuit of Persian Language in Mughal Politics,” in MAS, vol. 32, no. 2 (May 1998), pp. 317-349. 
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for everyday communication in Badakhshan but also of the faith of Islam. It easily 
absorbed Arabic words and inspired the development of various Islamic concepts 
expressed in Persian through poetry, ritual practices, daily prayers and litany as well as 
devotional literature.” In the area where the Persian language was not the mother tongue 
of the local population it became part of the social norm, particularly with the arrival of 
Persian-speaking migrants from Greater Khurasan. Escaping forced conversion was part 
of a larger movement of educated Persians from various religious denominations into 
Badakhshan, who in due course became the backbone of immigrant culture. This 
immigrant culture was later highly esteemed in the region. Thus, Badakhshan and the 
northern principalities in the Pamirs — an inaccessible mountainous region — became the 


abode of refuge for minority groups from Iran and Central Asia.”° 


The arrival of migrants from Iran is a significant factor in the preserving some local 
practices, due to the fact that the new migrants and the local population shared a common 
tradition of pre-Islamic practices. The impact of these earlier rites is manifest in a certain 
degree of syncretism between pre-Islamic and Islamic concepts and practices. It is also 
important to note that a number of these migrants belonged to persecuted minority 
groups who, in one way or another, promoted the Shira, as opposed to the Sunni, form of 
Islam. This led to the appearance of some groups that promoted extreme loyalty to Ahl al- 
bayt. As groups opposed to Sunni Islam these Shta groups developed a sophisticated 
doctrine enriched by Hellenistic and Greek philosophy.” The Shia reverence for Ahl al- 
bayt, therefore, spread in Iran particularly during the reign of the ‘Alids of Tabaristan. 


Jo-Ann Gross in her article “Foundational Legends, Shrines and Isma'llt Identity in Gorno- 
Badakhshan, Tajikistan,” argues that, in the early stages, it was Shia Islam that spread in 
Badakhshan. She based her study on the interrelation of Ismaili foundation narratives and 
those of local shrines in various parts of Badakhshan. These narratives and shrines 
authenticate the links with the family of the Prophet Muhammad - Ahl al-bayt - through 
‘Ali b. Husayn (known as Zayn al-‘Abidin; d. 95/714) and Muhammad al-Baqir (d. ca. 


5 Bausani, Religion in Iran, p. 120-121; Weber, “Kashmir ii. Persian Language in Kashmir,” in EIr, Accessed online on 22 
November 2012. 

6 Bobrinskol, GorfSy Verkhovia Piaandzha (Wakhanfsy i IshkashiméSy), Moscow, 1908, p. 40. 

7 Bausani, Religion in Iran, pp. 130-143. Ebstein in his recently published book Mysticism and Philosophy in al-Alandalus: Ibn 
Masarra, Ibn al-‘Arabtand the Ismaili Tradition, Leiden: Brill, 2014 discusses the influence of Greek philosphy on Ismaili and 
Sufi thought. For broader discussion on religions in Iran, see: Foltz, Spirituality in the Land of the Noble, Oxford, 2004 and 
his Religions of Iran: from Prehistory to the Present, Oxford, 2013. 
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114/732).”° Similar foundation narratives can also be found in a manuscript entitled 
Ta’rikh-i Mazar-i Shah Qambar-i Aftab (The History of the Tomb of Shah Qambar-i Aftab). 
Although this manuscript lacks any details about the author(s) or a composition date it 
clearly relates how Islam in the Shia form spread in the region sometime in the eighth 


century and more specifically during the Imamate of Ja‘far al-Sadiq.” 


Muhammad Zayn al-‘Abidin Fida? Khurasani, in his book Hiddyat al-mu’minin al-talibin 
(Guidance for the Seeking Believers), relates that Muhammad b. Isma‘ll b. Ja‘far (d. ca. 
second/eighth century) due to persecution by the Abbasid caliph, went into hiding in the 
region of Farghana, in Central Asia. The story relates how, when Harin al-Rashid (r. 169- 
93/786-809), the fifth Abbasid caliph, found out that Muhammad b. Isma‘ll was secretly 
hiding in Nihawand, in the Hamadan province of modern Iran, he sent a person (kas firistad 
ba giriftan wa avardani Muhammadra) or possibly an army to arrest the Ismaili Imam and 
bring him to the caliph’s presence. This attempt failed since Muhammad b. Ismail was 
apprised of the danger and, as a precaution, he repeatedly changed his place of residence 
while in hiding. The story then relates how the Imam was also informed about the danger 
in his new places of residence. As a result, he was offered yet another place of refuge ina 
different location. As the story goes, Muhammad b. Isma‘ll accepted this offer and 
migrated from Nihawand to Farghana (Mawland Muhammad paziruft va az Nihawand ba 
Farghana raftand).* If this story is true, then there must have been people in charge of the 
Imam’s safety, most probably hujjas and dais, who tried to win new converts to the Ismaili 
cause while in Farghana with the Imam. This story gives a new dimension to the spread of 
Isma ill teaching in the mountain regions of Badakhshan from the Farghana valley. It is, 
however, a difficult task to place this event feasibly in a historical time-scale. Nonetheless, 
it is safe to assume that the Isma‘ili teaching spread into these mountainous regions well 


before the conversion of the Samanid ruler - Nasr b. Ahmad (r. 301-331/914-943). 


The migration of the members of various ‘Alid families, particularly the direct descendants 
of ‘Ali and Fatima, to Iran, Khurasan and Ma ward al-nahr heralded the spread of a specific 


religious idea, which rotates around the figure of the Imam from the family of the Prophet 


8 Gross, “Foundational Legends, Shrines and Ismaili Identity in Gorno-Badakhshan, Tajikistan,” in Cormack, (ed.)., 
Muslims and Others in Sacred Space, Oxford, 2013, pp. 164-192. 

° Ms A: Ta’rikh-i Mazar-i Shah Qambar-i Aftab, folio 2a (picture 165). A copy of this manuscript is preserved in the shrine 
of Shah Qambar-i Aftab, in Ishkashim, GBAO. I am grateful to Dr. Mastibekov for kindly providing me with a copy of this 
manuscript. 

30 FidaT Khurasani, Ta’rikh-i Ism@‘iliya ya hidayat al-mu’minin al-talibin, Semenov, (ed.)., Tehran, 1373 Sh./1994, pp. 44-46; 
Idris ‘Imad al-Din al-Qurayshi, ‘Uyin al-Akhbar wa Funin al-Asar, vol. IV, Ghalib, (ed.)., Beirut, 1973, pp. 351-356; Ghalib, 
Tavrikh al-Da‘wa al-Isma‘iliyya, Beirut, 1989, pp. 130-133; Virani, in his book argues that Ismail b. Ja‘far and Muhammad b. 
Isma‘ll travelled as far as the Indian subcontinent. Virani, The Isma ‘lis in the Middle Ages, p. 99. 
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Muhammad — the Ahl al-bayt. This became the basis for a call, da‘wa, to request an adhesion 
on the part of the local elite to provide allegiance to Shra Islam, in general, and the 
Ismailts, in particular. The migration of the descendants of Isma'll b. Ja‘far al-Sadiq to 
Khurasan and beyond, as recounted above, opens up a new possibility for research. 
Utilising a number of primary sources from the ninth to the eleventh centuries, 
Biancamaria Scarcia Amoretti, a notable Italian scholar, maps the movement and possible 
places of residence of Ismail b. Ja‘far al-Sadiq’s descendants. We learn from two of her 
articles - “A Historical Atlas on the ‘Alids” and “The Migration of the Ahl al-bayt to Bukhara 
in Genealogies’ Books” - the itinerary of Muhammad b. Isma'll b. Ja‘far that alludes to the 
presence of Muhammad b. Isma‘l’s descendants in Khuradsan and Qum.” Amoretti’s 
thought-provoking suggestion is very engaging and may yield more detailed information 


if one utilises further the primary sources she studied. 


It should also be mentioned that a number of Shira splinter groups spread their ideas 
without the support of a state. The question of the Islamisation of Central Asia in the Shra 
form opens a new dimension, particularly with the appearance of missionaries. Levitzion, 
for example, argues that Islamisation in Central Asia is intrinsically connected with the 
missionary activity of the heterodox sects within Islam, such as the Isma'lis. He argues 
that the missionaries of “heterodox sects (Kharijis, Shtis and Isma‘llis) propagated their 
creeds without the support of the state, and in this respect, working among the lower 
urban classes and rural and tribal societies, they preceded the Sufis.”” It is, therefore, safe 
to assume that the activity of the “heterodox” Ismaili groups was directed towards the 
conversion of the population on different levels, starting from the lower urban classes and 
ending with the ruling elite. The conversion of the Samanid amir, Nasr b. Ahmad (301- 
331/914-943) to the Isma‘lll cause is one such an example.” In light of this, one can argue 
that the spread of Isma‘lt teaching into Badakhshan in the broader context dates back to 
the time of the Samanid dynasty. 


The activity of the early Ismaili dais in Iran and Khurasan is mentioned in a number of 


medieval sources. We learn from Nizam al-Mulk’s Siyasat-nama, an eleventh century 


31 Amoretti, “The Migration of the Ahl al-bayt to Bukhara in Genealogies’ Books: Preliminary Remarks,” in Antonini, and 
Mukhamedjanov, (eds.)., AMCTBO, Samarkand-Rome, 2006, pp. 74-85 and her “A Historical Atlas on the ‘Alids: A Proposal 
and a Few Samples,” in Morimoto, (ed.)., Sayyids and Sharifs in Muslim Societies: The Living Links to the Prophet, London, 2012, 
pp. 100-104, 116-117. 

32 Levitzion, “Toward a Comparative Study of Islamisation,” in Levitzion, (ed.)., Conversion to Islam, New York, 1979, p. 17. 
33 Shokhumorov, Razdelenie Badakhshana i Sudby Ismailizma, Moscow-Dushanbe, 2008, p. 26; Nizam al-Mulk, The Book of 
Government or Rules for Kings: The Siyar al-Muluk or Siyasat Nama, Darke, (tr.)., London, pp. 208-227. 
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Persian language source, about the activity of an Ismaili dat known as Khalaf al-Hallaj. He 
actively propagated Ismaili teaching in Rayy, a town located to the south of modern 
Tehran which was considered the headquarters of the Ismaili da‘wa in the region and 
beyond. Khalaf’s successor was his son Ahmad who trained the next dav, a certain Ghiyath, 
to take charge of Ismaili da‘wa activity in Rayy.”* This Ghiyath became an influential 
person in Rayy, Qum and Kashan particularly after a dispute with a local Sunnt jurist, 
called al-Za‘farani, who incited the local population against him and the Isma'lis. As a 
result, Ghiyath fled from Rayy and sought refuge in Khurasan. His forced migration was 
somewhat of a favour to the Ismaili missionary cause since he succeeded in converting 
Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Marwazi (or Marw al-Ridi). This well-known figure was a local Samanid 
amir who is mentioned in the Zayn al-akhbar, an eleventh-century historical work, 
produced by Abi Sa‘td ‘Abd al-Hayy Gardizi.*» Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Marwazi, as can be gleaned 
from Gardizi’s work, was an influential amir in Khurasan. His conversion to the Ismaili 
cause prepared safe conditions for the activity of dais in the regions of Taligan, Maymana, 


Herat, Gharjistan and Ghur.** We may, therefore, conclude that Ghiyath’s missionary 


activities enabled the Isma'Tlis to establish themselves firmly in Khurasan. 


A totally different perspective on the spread of Isma Ilt teaching in Badakhshan is provided 
in a traditional narrative that originated in the Afghan part of Badakhshan; it was collected 
by a Tajik scholar, Elbon Hojibekov, during his field trip to Afghan Badakhshan in the 
summer of 2007. According to this narrative, the population of the village of Sarchashma, 
in the Vuzh district of Shughnan (Afghan side), is of the opinion that a certain dai or pir 
arrived in the region prior to Nasir-i Khusraw. The name of the dai, or perhaps a local pir, 
in this story is given as Mir Guli Surkh. The people of Sarchashma, therefore, claim that it 
was Mir Guli Surkh, who converted the population of the region to the Isma'llt faith. His 
much visited shrine is located in the village of Sarchashma, where the local population 


still display great reverence towards him.” 


Three immediate questions arise from this narrative. First of all, what is the approximate 


date of the arrival of Mir Guli Surkh in the region? Secondly, is there any indication in the 


34Nizam al-Mulk, Siyar al-mulik (Siyasat-nama), Darke, (ed.)., Tehran, 1347 Sh. /1968, pp. 282-306; Stern, “The Early Isma‘IlT 
Missionaries,” pp. 57-59; Daftary, The Ismd'ilis, pp. 110-111; Madelung, “Shahriyar b. al-Hasan: A Persian Ismailt dai of 
the Fatimid Age,” Schmidtke, (ed.)., Studies in Medieval Shi‘ism, Ashgate, 2012, pp. 121-130. 


35 Abii Said ‘Abd al-Hayy Gardizi, The Ornament of Histories: A History of the Eastern Islamic Lands AD 650-1041, Bosworth, 
(English tr.)., London, 2011, pp. 55-59. 


36 Daftary, The Ismd‘ilis, p. 110-111; Stern, “The Early Isma‘lli Missionaries,” pp. 60-61; Qalandarov, Rudaki va Ismo’iliya, 
Dushanbe, 2012. 


37 Hojibekov, Safar ba Jumhurt-i Islami-i Afghanistan, Unpublished Report, IIS, 2007, pp. 39-40. 
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historical sources regarding him being a daTor a pir, apart from the local tradition? Finally, 
why is Mir Guli Surkh less famous than Nasir-i Khusraw in the broader context of 
Badakhshan and beyond? At this point, these questions remain open to speculation due to 
the lack of historical evidence. It is even difficult to ascertain whether Mir Guli Surkh was 
an Ismaili dai, a Sufi pir, or even a Sunni or a Twelver Shira religious scholar - ‘alim. It is, 
however, possible to assume that Mir Guli Surkh was a well-educated person as well as a 
charismatic figure, whose piety and religious knowledge had a great influence in the 
region. Hence, by locating him in the religious context of that particular region, it becomes 


obvious that his activities had a great spiritual influence on the beliefs of the local 


population.” A study of the life of Mir Guli Surkh, therefore, remains a desideratum. 


There is further fragmentary information about the spread of Ismailt teaching to 
Badakhshan, prior to the advent of the Fatimid caliphate in North Africa. Since 
Badakhshan is located close to Rayy and Balkh, it is safe to assume that the Ismaili 
teaching spread to Badakhshan in a sporadic and chaotic manner. Thus, Guharrez valadi 
Khwaja ‘Abd al-Nabt in his Silk-i Gawhar-riz, which was composed in the first half of the 


nineteenth century, draws our attention to the following narrative: 


When Imam Mansir [Abi Tahir Isma‘ll al-Mansir bi’llah, d. 342/953] passed away, al- 
Ma‘add [i.e. Abi Tamim Ma‘add al-Mui‘izz li-Din Allah, d. 365/975] became the heir- 
designate to the office of Imamate. Sayyid Harith replaced Mir Sayyid ‘Alt as the ruler of 
the Isma'ilis of Balkh. Mir Sayyid ‘Abdullah became the ruler of Yazd in place of Mir Sayyid 
Yahya Qalandar and both of them proclaimed their allegiance to the Fatimid Imam al- 
Ma‘add...” 


A number of such narratives passed from generation to generation purely by word of 
mouth. Hence, the scarcity of historical sources and the lack of reliable information from 
the oral tradition gives a clear indication that these narratives can provide no clear 
definitive information about the dais or their activities in the region. Modern scholars 
argue that the teaching of certain branches of extremist ShT1 Ghulat,*° such as Mughiriyya, 


Mukhammisa (the Pentadists) and Khattabiyya spread into the region. 


The existence of Shia sentiments already in the region, too, might have been the main 
contributory factor to the acceptance of Shia Islam in its early stages that, in turn, 
prepared ground for the infusion of Ismail teaching. The Shra sentiment is mainly seen 


in the expression of the devotion and reverence of the local population towards the Ahl al- 


38 The life and activity of Mir Guli Surkh is beyond the scope of this thesis and could be studied as a separate topic. 
*° Guharrez, Silk-i Gawhar-riz, pp. 77-78. 
“For a detailed study of the Sh11 Ghulat, see: Moosa, Extrimist Shrites: The Ghulat Sects, New York, 1987. 
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bayt - the Family of the Prophet. To a certain degree, the local population believed in the 
divinity of “the Five Holy members of the Prophet’s family.” This tendency is mostly seen 
in the teaching of the extremist Shit Ghulat groups that originated in the region of Kufa in 
Iraq." The extreme idea of the divinity of the Ahl al-bayt, which was alien to the 
mainstream Isma‘llt teaching, slowly percolated through to various strata within the 
mountain societies. This seems to have happened with the spread of Sht'a Ghulat teaching 
particularly with the appearance of the enigmatic work, Umm al-kitab. I shall briefly discuss 


the praise of the “Five Holy members of the Prophet’s family” with the expression, Panj 
tani pak or Din-i panjtani in the next section (Section 5.6. pp. 147-149). 


5.3. The Enigmatic Umm al-kitab in Badakhshan 


The Umm al-kitab is one of the debatable books in the study of the history and doctrines of 
early Shra Islam. Discussions and debates about the origin, doctrines and authorship of 
the Umm al-kitab, its links with extremist Shra groups and the Nizart Ismailis of 
Badakhshan still continues. “Early Persian Isma‘tlism” says Bausani, “presents us with a 
problem book: The Umm al-kitab.”” The literal translation of Umm al-kitab is the “Mother 
of the Book” or the “Original Book.” It is also called Rih al-kitab, the “Spirit of the Book,” 
as it purports to contain the meaning of all books.” For centuries, this enigmatic and at 
the same time problematic treatise was preserved by the Nizari Ismailis of Badakhshan 
and the northern areas of modern Pakistan.” In 1902, A. PolovfSev, a Russian official first 
acquired a copy of the Umm al-kitab in the upper reaches of the Oxus. In 1911, J. Lutsch, 
another Russian official acquired a second copy of this treatise in the Wakhan region of 
modern Gorno-Badakhshan. C. Saleman, the then director of the Asiatic Museum of the 
Russian Imperial Academy of Sciences in Petrograd, was the first scholar to work on the 
Umm al-kitab. His unexpected death in November 1916 meant that his project remained 
unfinished. Ivan Zarubin (1887-1964), the well-known Russian ethnologist and specialist 
in Tajik dialects, obtained another copy of this treatise in the Shughnan region of Gorno- 
Badakhshan in 1914 which served as the basis for future studies on the Umm al-kitab. In 


1932, Wladimir Ivanow presented his first analyses of the Umm al-kitab and later in 1936 he 


“| Buckley, “The Early Shrite Ghulat,” in JSS, vol. 42/2, (1997), pp. 301-325 see also his “The Imam Jafar al-Sadiq, Abii al- 
Khattab and the Abbasids,” in Der Islam, Band 79/2 (2002), pp. 118-140. 


* Bausani, Religion in Iran, p. 150. 


* Umm al-kitab, Ivanow, (ed.)., pp. 106-107; Aminrazavi, “Umm al-kitab - The Mother of Books (from Umm al-kitab),” in 
Nasr, and Aminrazavi, (eds.)., An Anthology of Philosophy in Persia, vol. 2: Ismaili Thought in the Classical Age, London, 2008, 
pp. 16-34. 


“4 Mashkur, “Abt al-Khattab va Firga-i Isma‘Iltya,” in YNK, Mashhad, 1976, p. 558. 
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was the first modern scholar to edit and published the entire treatise. In 1966, Pio Fillipani- 
Ronconi published an Italian translation of the enigmatic Umm al-kitab. Later on, in 1977 
Tijdens published a detailed study on the Umm al-kitab in Acta Iranica. The most 
comprehensive study on the Umm al-kitab so far was undertaken by Heinz Halm, covering 


a number of publications.” 


The study of the Umm al-kitab represented a jigsaw puzzle for scholars of the last century. 
While unravelling the mystery of this enigmatic text scholars came across a bricolage of 
doctrines of both pre-Islamic and Islamic origins. The proposed dates for its composition 
extend from the early second/eighth to the late sixth/twelfth centuries. Even today the 
question of its dating remains unresolved. Wladimir Ivanow’s dating of this treatise is a 
good example for illustrating the difficulty of the task. In an article published in 1932 he 
proposed a date at the end of the fifth/tenth century while in 1946 he proposed another 
date for its composition, namely the early second/eighth century.“ The dating of this text 
is intrinsically connected with its linguistic and socio-religious milieu. The social and 
religious milieu goes back to the time of Imam ‘Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin (d. 95/714) and his son 
Muhammad al-Bagir (d. 114/732), which is as early as the second/eighth century. 


The extant copies of the Umm al-kitab are in an archaic form of the Persian language. 
However, scholars agree that the original text was in Arabic. The oldest copy used by 
Ivanow while preparing the first edition dates back to 1879.” It is important to note that 
neither Arabic nor Persian are the mother tongues of the inhabitants of Pamir, who copied, 
transmitted and preserved this text for centuries, which explains why the text of the 
manuscript from Badakhshan suffered from numerous textual corruptions and 
interpolations. Scholars agree that the Umm al-kitab is a collection of three separate 
documents loosely brought together to form the treatise. The content of the Umm al-kitab 


is presented in the form of questions and answers. During the sessions the followers of 


*> Anthony, “The Legend of ‘Abdallah ibn Saba’ and the Date of Umm al-kitab,” in JRAS, Series 3, 21:1 (2011), pp. 1-3; Radtke, 
“Tranian and Gnostic Elements in the Early Tasawwuf: Observations Concerning the Umm al-kitab,” in Gnoli, and Panaino, 
(eds.)., PTFECIS, 1990, pp. 519-521; Ivanow, “Notes sur l’Ummu'l-kitab des Ismaelines de l’Asie Centrale,” in REI, 6 (1932), 
pp. 426-427 and his “Ummu’l-kitab,” in Der Islam, 23 (1936), pp. 193-196; Ronconi, “The Soteriological Cosmology of 
Central-Asiatic Isma‘lism,” in Nasr, (ed.)., ICIC, Tehran, 1977, pp. 101-120; Tijdens, “Der mythologisch-gnostische 
Hintergrund des (Umm al-kitab),” in Acta Iranica, 7 (1977), pp. 241-526; Halm, Kosmologie und Heilslehre der frithen Isma‘iliya: 
Eine Studie zur islamischen Gnosis, Wiesbaden, 1978. Also his Die Islamische Gnosis: Die extreme Schia und die ‘Alawiten, Zitrich- 
Munich, 1982 and “‘Das Buch der Schatten’: Die Mufaddal-Tradition der Gulat und die Urspriinge des Nusairitiertums 
(II),” in Der Islam, 53 (1981), pp. 15-86. 


‘6 Tvanow, “Notes sur l’'Ummu!-kitab” p. 425 and his The Alleged Founder of the Ismailism, Bombay, 1946, pp. 99-102; 
Anthony, “The Legend of ‘Abdallah ibn Saba’,” p. 3; Daftary, The Ismd‘ilis, pp. 93-98. 


“7 Bausani, Religion in Iran, pp. 150-153; Asatryan, Heresy and Rationalism in Early Islam: The Origins and Evolution of the 
Mufaddal-Tradition, Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, Yale University, 2012, pp. 4-5, 75-78. 
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Imam Muhammad al-Baqir pose 38 questions. On the basis of this Heinz Halm divides the 
work into ‘horizontal’ and ‘vertical’ layers. The ‘horizontal’ layers are listed as follows: 
1. Introduction to the work (1-12) that describes the nature, origin and contents of 
the Umm al-kitab 


2. The Ibn Saba’ narrative (12-59) and the discussion between Jabir b. ‘Abdallah al- 
Ansart and Muhammad al-Bagir 


3. The Jabir-Apocalypse (60-248) when Muhammad al-Bagir discloses the secrets of 
the origins of the cosmos, the fall of the soul into the world and its salvation to 
Jabir al-Ju'fi 
4, The last section (248-419) is the question and answer session of the Imam* 
The ‘horizontal’ layers reflect the sequence and order of the text as a whole. “While Umm 
al-kitab is now a unity,” says Anthony, “this unity is, in essence, the result of an artificial 
and synthetic process.”” The ‘vertical’ layers of the text, as opposed to the ‘horizontal’ 
ones, are used to define the chronological timeframe which, to a certain extent, allows its 
contextualisation. Employing this strategy, Heinz Halm divides the ‘vertical’ layers into 
several parts. The first ‘vertical’ layer, occurs in the middle of the text, consisting of the 
so-called ‘Jabir-Apocalypse’ followed by the Ibn Saba’ narrative. This section of the Umm 
al-kitab belongs to the second/eighth century. The second layer is dated to the early 
third/ninth century, which Halm identifies with the figure of a certain ‘Alt b. ‘Abd al-‘Azim, 
who brought the text to Kifa during the reign of Hartin al-Rashid (r. 170-193/786-809). The 
third layer is complex and therefore is not specifically dated by Halm. However, it reveals 
the Khattabi influence, particularly with the appearance of Abi al-Khattab al-Asadi (d. ca. 
137/755). The fourth layer deals with the adoption of the Umm al-kitab by the Nizari- 
Isma‘ilis which is dated to the sixth/twelfth century.” 


The question of the transfer of the Umm al-kitab to the Pamir mountains is an intricate one 
that is not easy to answer. Modern scholarship proposes various hypotheses concerning 
the arrival of the Umm al-kitab in Khurasan and Ma wara al-nahr. For instance, Fillipani- 
Ronconi, in his Italian translation, assumes that the mysterious Umm al-kitab is a product 
of some Gnostic-Manichaean sect(s) that must have been residing somewhere in the 


Aramaic-Mesopotamian area when he aptly comments: 


48 Halm, “Buch der Schatten,” pp. 35-36 and his Die Islamische Gnosis, pp. 120-121; Anthony, “The Legend of ‘Abdallah ibn 
Saba’,” pp. 7-8; Radtke, “Iranian and Gnostic Elements in the Early Tasawwuf,” pp. 519-520. 


* Anthony, “The Legend of ‘Abdallah ibn Saba’,” p. 7. 
°° Halm, Die Islamische Gnosis, pp. 195-206; Anthony, “The Legend of ‘Abdallah ibn Saba’,” pp. 8-9. 
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In the eighth century, the members of the Gnostic-Manichean sect became subject to 
Muslim persecution and fled to Khurasan and Central Asia, where the treatise was then 
influenced by Buddhist ideas. Still later, the sectarians in question became Muslims, and 
more specifically extremist ShTis of the Mughiri Khattabi tradition. Eventually, during the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, these Central Asian Shiis were converted to Isma‘ilism, 
without incorporating any Ismaili doctrines into the Umm al-kitab, which they continued 
to preserve." 
Farhad Daftary, on the other hand, argues that a group of Shr1 Ghulat, namely the 
Mukhammisa (the Pentadists), who due to persecution lived on the fringes of the Islamic 
caliphate, must have produced the Umm al-kitab.” It is evident that Badakhshan and the 
regions of the Upper Oxus lay on the outskirts of the Islamic caliphate, to which a copy of 
the Umm al-kitab was possibly brought by persecuted minorities or religious missionaries 


— dais.” 


The enigmatic Umm al-kitab was composed at the time of Imam Muhammad al-Bagir (d. ca. 
114/732). The theme of the reverence for the Prophet Muhammad’s family, Ahl al-bayt, is 
repeatedly discussed throughout the book. It is as if the anonymous Umm al-kitab was 
brought to Khurasan and Central Asia with the intention of converting people to Shrism 
or Shii Ghulat on a larger scale and hence it remained a sacred religious text among the 
isolated Ismailt communities of the Pamirs. As a result, we may safely assume that, due to 
the lack of knowledge about the sectarian nature of Islam on the periphery of the Islamic 


caliphate, it was easy to accept any teaching coming from the centre as if it were a form of 


Islam taught by the Prophet or later by the Imams. 


Although, the local inhabitants considered the Umm al-kitab as a sacred book of the 
Ismaitlis, it should be mentioned that it has never been quoted in any Ismaili sources. 
Similarly, it does not present any salient features of mainstream organised Ismaili 
doctrines. The idea of the divinity of Muhammad and Imams from the Ahl al-bayt, which 
somehow found its way into Badakhshan prior to Nasir-i Khusraw, remained part of the 
belief of the local population, which was transmitted from generation to generation. 
Without doubt, extreme ideas, like those of the Shi Ghulat, spread to these mountainous 
regions through books and treatises like the Umm al-kitab. It seems quite possible that the 


local population, due to the lack of knowledge about the sectarian nature of Islam, in 


51 Fillipani-Ronconi’s introductory section in his Italian translation of Umm al-Kitab, pp. xvii-lv. See also his “The 
Soteriological Cosmology of Central-Asiatic Isma‘llism,” in Nasr, (ed.)., ICIC, Tehran, 1977, pp. 101-120. 


° Daftary, The Isma‘ilis, pp. 92-94. 


3 Traditionally the Isma‘lis of Badakhshan kept the text of the Umm al-kitab secret. Anyone who decided to read it must 
have reached maturity, namely the age of forty or above. 
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general, and the Shri form of Islam, in particular, accepted all teachings which, directly or 
indirectly, referred to the Ahl al-bayt. The belief in the Ahl al-bayt of the Prophet 
Muhammad later evolved into a tradition known as Panjtani or Din-i panjtani, meaning “the 
followers of the religion of the Five holy bodies.” Therefore, the Din-i panjtani, in a broader 
sense, refers to a set of rituals and practices that has its roots in Shi1 teaching. The core of 
this teaching is the doctrine of the Imamate, which is the common heritage shared by the 
Twelvers and Ismailis. Hence, one may safely argue that the spread of Shra Ghulat teaching 
served as a platform for expressing devotion to the Ahl al-bayt, which in turn prepared a 


solid ground for the Isma'llt da‘is to spread their teaching. 


The spread of Ismaili teaching to any region within the confines of the Islamic caliphate 
is directly connected with missionary activity. The success of the da‘wa and the spread of 
Ismaili doctrine to various regions were in the hands of the dais. The subjects of the Imam 
received guidance during the time of satr (concealment), which was in the early period of 
the Ismaili mission, communicated through hujjas (lit. proof; chief dai) and dais 
(missionaries). The hujja (Per. hujjat) is the second highest ranks in the Isma‘li hierarchy 
of initiation known as hudid al-din. The da‘wa, therefore, was a vitally important element 
in the success of the Ismailt movement in the various regions of the Middle East, Iran, 


Central Asia and the Indian subcontinent. 
5.4. The Domain of the Ismaili Da‘wa 


The term da‘wa is found in many verses of the Qur'an,” where it calls upon Muslims to avoid 
compulsion in persuading non-believers to convert to Islam. The most acceptable way to 
convert someone to the new religion, according to the Qur'an, is to convince the novice of 
Islam’s teaching. This is clearly reflected in the dictum of the Qur’an — “Invite to the Path 
of your Lord with wisdom and good advice.” The term da‘wa (pl. du‘at) derives from the 
root du‘a, which literally means ‘to call’, ‘invite’ or ‘summon’. The term dai stems from the 
same root and is used to refer to a person ‘who summons’, Its English equivalent is the 


term ‘missionary’ (Latin mittere). In this work I will use both terms interchangeably. 


Historical sources indicate that the term da‘wa was employed in the sense of a prayer in 
one text, while having a totally different meaning in another context. For instance, in 


expressions such as da‘wat al-mazliim, the term da‘wa is employed in the sense of a prayer. 


54 For the term da‘wa and its derivatives, see: The Qur'an, 2:186, 2:221, 3:104, 7:193, 10:25, 10:106, 12:108, 13:36, 14:22, 14:44, 
16:125, 17:52, 21:45, 22:67, 23:73, 26:72, 27:80, 28:87, 35:14, 40:10, 40:41-43, etc. 


55 The Qur'an, 16:125. 
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By contrast, the term da‘wa (Arabic) or da‘wat (Persian) denotes preaching and sermons, in 
expressions such as da‘wat-i fand and da‘wat-i baga (Chapter 8, pp. 218-220). In the Isma llr 
context, the term da‘wa, in its wider application, was used to imply to a movement in 


opposition to the ruling elite and religious dignitaries. 


The term da‘wa appears to have its origins in the time of Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d.148/765), but 
was used in the sense of missionary activity from around the mid-ninth century.*° Modern 
scholarship argues that it was Muhammad b. Isma‘ll who founded the Ismaili da‘wa 
organisation, which was later controlled by the next designated Imam from the progeny 
of the previous Imam.” We might thus assume that, in its initial stage, the da‘wa was active 
in places like al-Basra (modern Iraq) and Salamiya (Syria), where the Isma'llis or the Shris 
resided. Later, Yemen became the centre of da‘wa activity prior to the establishment of the 


Fatimid state in North Africa. 


Historical sources neither provide clear information nor explain how the da‘wa functioned 
in its early stages in different regions. With the passage of time, missionary activity spread 
the da‘wa to other regions, occupying various areas from the Arab peninsula to the Indian 
subcontinent. We do not have any precise information about how the da‘wa institution 
found its way into Badakhshan and the Pamir principalities. It seems likely that da‘wa 
activity was established in the remote mountain regions of Badakhshan and the adjacent 
areas as early as the eleventh century. This approximate date suggests that there may have 
been a significant presence of Isma'llls in the region and the far-flung principalities of the 


Pamirs prior to the arrival of Nasir-i Khusraw. 


The institution of the da‘wa in its initial stages, as a religious and political organisation, 
was established as a movement in opposition to the Abbasids. It had a special agenda and 
ideology. The ideological creed of the early Ismailis stems from the doctrine of the 
Imamate and its aim was to legitimise the rule of the Imams from the Ahl al-bayt. Because 
of political persecution, the Isma‘lis were deprived of the opportunity to establish an 
empire of their own, particularly in the pre-Fatimid and the post-Alamit periods, despite 
the fact that the institution of the da‘wa had been set up much earlier than the Fatimid 
Empire itself. What is more, the da‘wa institution, the core of Isma Ili propaganda, even 


outlived that Empire.* According to Paul Walker: 


°° Stern, “The Early Ismail Missionaries,” in his Studies in Early Isma‘lism, Leiden, 1983, pp. 189-190. 
>” Daftary, The Isma‘ilis, pp. 98-114. 
58 Hamdani, Between Revolution and State: The Path to Fatimid Statehood, London, 2006, pp. 1-32. 
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The da‘wa was a trans-national organisation, which functioned both as a propaganda and 

missionary agency outside the confines of political rule and as an internal ideological organ 

within the state.” 
It is evident from the passage above that the da‘wa was synonymous with one of the 
integral parts of the Fatimid (Ismaili) Empire, namely the dawla. The dawla and the da‘wa 
are two interlinked entities connected through the medium of the dais. The da‘wa as “a 
trans-national organisation,” in one way or another, was under the guidance of the 
current Imam of the Time but, during the dawr al-satr — the period of concealment — and 
also on account of its then remoteness from da‘wa headquarters, it was active under the 
supervision of some learned dais appointed either directly by the Imam or by the hujja 
active in the region. We should reiterate that the term da‘wa is multivalent, according to 
the various circumstances in which it is found. As a means for propagating the IsmaIlt 


creed, the da‘wa was set to spread the Imam’s guidance and decrees. 


The spread of Isma'Tli teaching to different regions of the Middle East, Iran, Central Asia 
and the Indian subcontinent, in its early stages, was directly linked to the da‘wa 
organisation. This, in the Ismaili context, was a missionary organisation, with an elaborate 
hierarchy of hudid (stages of initiation or stages of gradation) in addition to organising 
the actual functioning of the missionaries. The dais were the representatives of the Isma li 
da‘wa in various regions. They propagated Ismailt teaching in the name of the Imam, 
whom the followers referred to as the Sahib al-da‘wa (Sahib-i da‘wat in Persian), “the master 
of the mission.”® As members of the da‘wa organisation the dais were all too aware of their 
onerous duties. As a result, the dais secretly guarded the organisation and its functioning, 
precisely because it carried the religious, political and ideological message of Ismaili 
doctrine. Thus, Arnold considered the “Ismailis as the masters of organisation and 
tactics.”*' Wladimir Ivanow had the same thoughts: 

The only branch of Islam in which the preaching of religion, da‘wat, was not only organised 

but even considered of special importance, was Isma‘lism.” 


As we can ascertain from the historical sources, the term dai was also widely applied to 


missionary activities in other branches of Islam, such as the Abbasids, the Mu'tazilis and 


59 Walker, “The Ismaili Da‘wa in the Reign of the Fatimid Caliph Al-Hakim,” in Walker, Fatimid History and Isma‘ili Doctrine, 
Aldershot, 2008, pp. 1-8. 


6° Canard, “Da‘wa,” in EI2, vol. 2 (1965), pp. 168-170; Daftary, “The Isma‘li Da‘wa Outside the Fatimid Dawla,” p. 34; Ivanow, 
“The Organisation of the Fatimid Propaganda,” in JBBRAS, vol. 15, 1939, pp. 4-6. 


6! Arnold, The Preaching of Islam, London, 1935, p. 277. 
° Ivanow, “Satpanth,” in Collectanea, vol. 1, Leiden, 1948, p. 20. 
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the Zaydis.° The term dai had a wider application in the Ismail1 context however, 
particularly in relation to the Fatimid hierarchy of initiation - the hudid al-din. For this 
reason, the name dai (pl. du‘at) was applied to a person who took Ismaili teaching to new 
regions, where his main task was to win new converts and followers for the Imam of the 
Time.” Consequently, those dais, who served the Fatimid court, were trained in and taught 
various subjects, such as the Qur'an, hadith and tafsir of the Qur'an, as well as theology and 
science, before embarking on their activities in the region designated for them. For 
example, Nasir-i Khusraw was trained at the Fatimid court for three years before being 


sent to preach Isma'li teaching in Tabaristan, Khurasan, Balkh and Badakhshan.® 


The Ismaili da‘wa, as an active missionary organisation in any particular region, was 
associated with social and religious activities, such as education and edification as well as 
conversion. The educational aspect of da‘wa activity is clearly reflected in the training 
which the dais received either at the Ismailt headquarters or through the teaching of the 
dat in the local da‘wa network in their respective regions.® The dais, as we know from 
various sources, were the highly educated people of their time. Therefore, they were 
entrusted with the religious education of both new and old converts, referred to in IsmaTli 


literature as mustajib (lit. respondent or novice) in the hierarchy of initiation.” 


Geographically, the da‘wa covered a wide range of countries divided into twelve regions 
called jazira (plural jaz@’ir; Lit. island). The term jazira, however, was not employed in its 
geographical context as a proper island, but was used to refer to a section or part of the 
region where the Ismaili da‘wa was active.® It was the responsibility of the hujjat (lit. proof) 
or the chief dat to set up a network of local dais in order to facilitate the winning of 


converts to their cause as Marshal Hodgson says: 


—— 


Instead of a single spokesmen, the Isma‘ilis acknowledged twelve chiefs, each with his own 
territory, to represent him [i.e. the Imam]; and the faithful under their command were 


6 Racius, The Multiple Nature of Islamic Da‘wa, Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, Helsinki University, 2004. 


6 Dodikhudoev, Ocherki Filosofii Ismailizma: Obshaia Kharakteristika Filosofskot Doktriny X-XIV vv, Dushanbe, 1976, pp. 27-29; 
Canard, “Da‘wa,” in EI2, vol. 2 (1965), pp. 168-170; Daftary, The Ismd‘ilis, pp. 560-562 and his “The Ismaili Da‘wa outside the 
Fatimid Dawla,” pp. 34-35. 


6 Browne, “Nasir-i Khusraw: Poet, Traveller, and Propagandist,” in JRAS, (1905), pp. 313-352; Hunsberger, Nasir Khusraw: 
The Ruby of Badakhshan, London, 2000; Shokhumorov, “Tarzi Da‘wat-i Fatim? va Peshvayani Barjasta-i Mazhab-i 
Ismailiya,” pp. 152-153 and his “Zindaginama-i Nasir-i Khusraw,” in Majalla-i Omurzgor, (1991), p. 17; Kasam, “The 
Conversion of Nasir-i Khusraw,” in ‘Ilm, vol. 7, no. 1-2 (July - November 1981), pp. 28-39. 

6° Calderini, “The Portrayal of the Ismaili da‘Tand of His Roles According to Some Isma'llt and Early Fatimid Authors,” in 
Vermeulen, and D’Hulster, (eds.)., Egypt and Syria in the Fatimid, Ayyubid and Mamluk Eras, vol. 5, Paris, 2007, pp. 37-62; 
Hunsberger, Nasir Khusraw: The Ruby of Badakhshan, London, 2000; Browne, “Nasir-i Khusraw: Poet, Traveller, and 
Propagandist,” in JRAS, (1905), pp. 311-352; Daftary, The Ismd@‘ilis, pp. 310-330 and his “Hasan-i Sabbah and the Nizari 
Ismaili Movement,” in Daftary, (ed.)., MIHT, 1998, pp. 181-203. 


°7 Tvanow, ‘The Organisation of the Fatimid Propaganda’, in JBBRAS, pp. 2-3, 
6° Tvanow, Ismaili Tradition Concerning the Rise of the Fatimids, London, 1942, pp. 20-22. 
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further ranked in various numerous levels of hierarchy from the dais, summoners or 
missionaries, down to the simple converts. Those of higher ranks taught those of lower 
ranks as much as they were ready to learn of the Imam’s secret ‘ilm.” 


Sharh al-maratib” Risala-i Khayrkhah-i Hirati” Rawza al-taslim” 
Imam Imam Imam 
Hujjat al-akbar . 
ow Hujjat / Pir Muta‘alim (Learner) 
(Greatest proof) 
Hujjat al-asghar : ‘ 
PUG GFaeg Dai Mu‘allim 
(Junior proof) 
Dat (Summoner) Mu‘allim Dai/ Bab-i batin 
Ma‘ziin-i akbar 3 ; 
hte ; Ma‘ziin-i akbar Zaban-i ‘ilm 
(Senior Licentiate) 
Ma‘ziin-i asghar : Pare 
Eee 9 } Ma‘zin-i asghar Hujat-iazam 
(Junior Licentiate) 
Mustajib 
J Mustajib Dast-i qudrat 
(Respondent) 


Figure 16: The Hudad al-din or the Hierarchy of Faith according to Isma‘ili doctrine 
The structure of the Ismaili da‘wa consisted of seven ranks of initiation or ranks of faith 
(hudid al-din). Religious knowledge was transmitted from one rank to the next, which was 
structured according to the Qur’anic saying, “We exalt in knowledge whom We will: but 
above those that have knowledge there is One more knowing.”” The Imam is at the top of 


the ranks, while the respondent (mustajib) is the last in the chain to receive the knowledge. 


The hierarchy of religion, hudid al-din (as shown in Figure 16 above), represents a 
linguistic variation, which can be seen differently in other regions. What seem ironic about 
the hierarchy of hudid, at least in the context of Badakhshan, is that the high dignitaries 
within the hierarchy were not present in the region. Hence, I employ the terms symbolic 
and functional. The term symbolic I use to refer to the highest ranks in the hierarchy of the 
da‘wa, particularly the Imam and the Hujjat who were not present in the region. The sole 


representative of the da‘wa’s high ranks who lived in the region was Nasir-i Khusraw, who 


6 Hodgson, The Venture of Islam: Conscience and History in a World Civilisation, Chicago, 1974, pp. 380-381. 
70 Sharh al-Maratib in Badakhshani, Tuhfat al-Nazirin, Qudrat Allah Beg, (ed.)., pp. 85-95. 

” Khayrkhah-i Hirati, Risala-i Khayrkhah, pp. 2-3. 

” Nasir al-Din Tisi, Rawzat al-Taslim, pp. 122-23 (Persian tr.)., pp. 143-44. 

3 The Qur’an 12:76. See also: Virani, The Isma‘ilis in the Middle Ages, p. 73. 
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was the hujjat of Khurasan and Badakhshan during the Fatimid period. Similarly, I use the 


term functional to refer to the lower levels of the hierarchy, from the dai to the mustajib, 


who constituted the backbone of the community. 


The Ismaili teaching spread in Badakhshan during the Fatimid period, particularly 
through the activities of Nasir-i Khusraw, who set up a local da‘wa network which will be 


briefly discussed in the next section of this chapter. 


5.5. Nasir-i Khusraw and Fatimid Isma Tlism in Badakhshan 


Nasir-i Khusraw, a contemporary of the Fatimid Imam- 
caliph al-Mustansir (d. 487/1094), was a prominent Ismaili 
figure of the eleventh century. In the Isma'li hierarchy he 
was a dai (missionary) or a hujjat (chief da‘) and was also 
known as a philosopher and traveller. In classical Persian 
literature he is known for his collected poems or Divan. 
“The stern sage of Yumgan,” says Leonard Lewisohn, “was 
not only a poeta doctus, master of rhetoric, he was also a 


hakim, an occult philosopher whose poetry and prose can 


appear enigmatic even to the most educated.”” In modern 


Figure 17: Nasir-i Khusraw 


times he is celebrated in the intellectual, religious and 

cultural history of Tajikistan, Iran and Afghanistan. His life 

has attracted the attention of both medieval writers and modern scholars: some celebrate 
him for his intellectual genius while others condemn him as a heretic.” His full name 
appears in his prose works as Abi Mun Hamid al-Din Nasir ibn Khusraw ibn Harith al- 
Qubadiyani but he is better known as Nasir-i Khusraw. His nisba shows that he was from 
Qubadiyan, a town in Marv, which was part of the Balkh district of greater Khurasan.”° In 
his own testimony, recorded in a famous Qasida known as the ‘Confessional Ode’, he 
recounts his birth date as 394/1004.” The exact date of his death is not known which has 


resulted in conflicting information among scholars who variously place it between 


74 Lewisohn, “Hierocosmic Intellect and Universal Soul in a Qasida by Nasir-i Khusraw,” in Iran, vol. 45 (2007), p. 193 also 
his “Nasir-i Khusraw’s Ode to the Universal Soul and Intellect,” in Hunsberger, (ed.)., Pearls of Persia: The Philosophical 
Poetry of Nasir-i Khusraw, London, 2012, p. 54. 


”5 Lewisohn, Beyond Faith and Infidelity: The Sufi Poetry and Teachings of Mahmid Shabistari, Curzon Press, 1995, pp. 25-29. 
7° Hunsberger, Nasir Khusraw: The Ruby of Badakhshan, pp. 4-5; Murodova, Filosofiia Nosiri Khusrava, Dushanbe, 1994, p. 3ff. 
77 Nasir-i Khusraw, Divan, 242:127. 
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460/1068 and 481/1088.”* In his prose work he mostly refers to himself as ‘Nasir’ while in 
his poetic compositions he uses his nom de plume, ‘Hujjat’, meaning ‘proof’ which is the 
highest rank in the Ismailt hierarchy of initiation, the hudid al-din. Among the local 
population of Badakhshan he is better-known as ‘Shah Nasir’ or ‘Pir Shah Nasir’ or even 


‘Pir Sayyid Shah Nasir’. 
Scholars divide his life into four periods: 


1. His early years until his conversion (394-436/1004-1044) 


2. His seven-year journey to Cairo, the centre of the Ismaili da‘wa (437-444/1045- 
1052) 


3. His return to Khurasan as head missionary for the Isma'lis of the region (444/1052) 
4. His exile to Badakhshan and the last years of his life.” 


The little information about Nasir’s life we have comes primarily from his own writings. 
Almost no information is available about his early years. Nonetheless, we can adduce from 
his own writing that he spent his early life in his home town Qubadiyan where he studied 
various branches of knowledge including medicine, astronomy and theology. Apparently 
members of Nasir Khusraw’s family worked in government in some financial capacity. In 
around 420/1030 he migrated from Qubadiyan to Balkh and started working at the court 
of the Ghaznavids. He recounts this event at the beginning of his Safar-nama where he tells 


us: 


I was a clerk by profession and one of those in charge of the sultan’s revenue service. In my 
administrative position I had applied myself for a period of time and acquired no small 
reputation among my peers.” 


It is evident from his own testimony that he served the Ghaznavid rulers Sultan Mahmiid 


b. Sabiiktegin (361-421/971-1030) and later his son Sultan Mas‘tid b. Mahmid (388- 


78 Taqizada, Tahqiqi dar ahvali Nasir-i Khusraw-i Qubddiyani, Tihran, 1379 Sh./2000, pp. 22-23; Scholars provide 
contradictory information about the death of Nasir Khusraw. For instance, Daftary says “Nasir lived to be at least 
seventy, dying in Yumgan at an unknown date after 465/1072-73, the latest year mentioned in most sources being 
481/1088-89’. Daftary, The Isma‘ilis, p. 207; Azim Nanji places his date of death “between 465/1072 and 471/1078.” Nanji, 
“Nasir-i Khusraw,” in EI2, vol. 7 (1993), pp. 1006-1007; Bausani, Religion in Iran, pp. 164-165; Lewisohn, “Hierocosmic 
Intellect,” p. 193; Schadl, “The Shrine of Nasir Khusraw: Imprisoned Deep in the Valley of Yumgan,” in Muqarnas, p. 63; 
Shokhumorov argues that Nasir-i Khusraw lived for over 90 years. Shokhumorov, “Tarzi Da‘wat-i Fatimi va Peshvayani 
Barjasta-i Mazhabi Isma‘iliya,” pp. 152-153; Bertel’s, on the other hand, tentatively agrees with the date 481/1088-89. He 
argues: “It should be mentioned that Nasir-i Khusraw was still alive in the year 465/1072-73. The date of his death 
provided by the ‘Taqwim al-tawarikh’ (481/1088-89), that for some reason was held by many scholars who wrote about 
Nasir, is also plausible, as are the other dates provided in many other sources. However, we do not possess a precise date 
for Nasir’s demise.” Bertel’s, Nasiri Khusraw i Ismailizm, Moscow, 1959, pp. 186-190. 


” Hunsberger, Nasir Khusraw: The Ruby of Badakhshan, p. 3. In the Qasida known as the ‘Confessional Ode,’ which was 
written prior to his exile to Badakhshan, Nasir only describes three periods of his life. Divan, 242, p. 127ff. 


8° Thackston, (English tr.)., Nasir-i Khusraw’s Book of Travels - Safarnama, California, 2001, p. 1; Hunsberger, Nasir Khusraw: 
The Ruby of Badakhshan, p. 4; Bertel’s, Nasir-i Khusraw va Ism@‘iliyan, Arinpur, (Persian tr.)., 1345-46, pp. 170-171. 
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432/998-1040). While in the service of the Ghaznavids and later the Saljiiqs, Nasir moved 
in the company of the rulers and the elite. He recounts in the Safar-nama that he enjoyed 
a life of travel, study, poetry and wine. We also learn from the Safar-nama that his fortieth 
birthday was a turning point in his life when he underwent a spiritual awakening which 
he refers to as a dream. We know that this event happened prior to 6 Jumada II 437/19 
December 1045." As a result, “Nasir experienced a drastic spiritual upheaval, which 
completely changed the future course of his life.”** Consequently, in Sha‘ban 437/March 
1046 he set off on his long journey which lasted seven years. He resigned from his position 
in the Saljiiq court on the excuse of making the pilgrimage to Mecca. After several 
pilgrimages he continued his journey towards Cairo, the seat of the Fatimid Imam-caliph 
al-Mustansir bi’ llah (d. 487/1094). His journey to Cairo raises the question of his conversion 
and his previous religious affiliation. Sadly, no precise information is available about his 
early religious leanings. Modern scholars like Tagizada and Vazinpir argue that Nasir was 
a Sunni by birth.* By contrast, Ivanow and Corbin argue that he was the follower of 
Twelver Shrism prior to his conversion to Isma‘tlism.* The question of Nasir’s conversion 
to Isma'‘ilism prior to his journey or during his stay in Cairo is still unresolved. If his seven- 
year journey was motivated by his affiliation to the Isma‘ilt cause, it might furnish us with 


— 


safe ground to argue that he had accepted the Isma'lll teaching prior to his departure.* 


According to the Safar-nama it was in Safar 439/August 1047 that Nasir, in the company of 
his brother Abi Said and an Indian slave, entered Cairo. He stayed in the Fatimid capital 
until 441/1050.* During his three-year stay in Cairo, Nasir met al-Mu/ayyad fi’l-Din al- 
Shirazi (d. 470/1078), another prominent figure of al-Mustansir’s time, who instructed him 
in matters of the Ismaili da‘wa. After receiving proper instruction in Cairo, he was 
promoted to the rank of hujja, which is the second highest rank in the da‘wa organisation. 
We learn from Fidai Khurasani’s Hidayat al-mi’minin va al-talibin that Nasir was put in 


charge of the da‘wa organisation in Khurasan, Balkh and Badakhshan: 


5! Nasir-i Khusraw, Safar-ndma, p. 2. 

® Daftary, The Isma’ilis, p. 205. 

® Taqizada, “Introduction to the Divan,” p. |; Vazinpir, “Dalail-i Mantiqi-i Nasir-i Khusraw baroi Taghyir-i Mazhab-i Khud 
Chi Budaast?,” in Journal of the Faculty of Literature and Human Science of the University of Tehran, 24:3-4 (1978-79), pp. 135- 
136. 


4 Tvanow, Problems of Nasir-i Khusraw’s Biography, Bombay, 1956, pp. 1-17; Corbin, “Nasir-i Khusraw and Iranian 
Isma‘lism,” in CHIr, vol. IV: The Period from the Arab Invasion to the Saljiiqs, Frye, (ed.)., Cambridge, 1975, pp. 532-536. 


® Daftary, The Isma‘ilis, pp. 205-206. 


8¢ Hunsberger, Nasir Khusraw: The Ruby of Badakhshan, pp. 5-7; Ashurov, Folosofskie Vzgliady Nosiri Khusrava, Dushanbe, 1965, 
pp. 23-30. 
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Shah Nasir, you should set off towards Khurasan, Badakhshan and Balkh for the sake of calling 
people to the Summons of the Truth. I have appointed you as my Hujjat (Proof) in this region.*’ 


Nasir Khusraw arrived at Balkh (in today’s northern Afghanistan) in Jumada II 
444/October 1052 which marks the beginning of his missionary activities in the region. 
Based on the quotation above, he must have established his headquarters in Balkh and 
then succeeded in extending his da‘wa activity to Nishapur.** References to his missionary 
activity in the regions of Tabaristan (Mazandaran) in the Caspian province are contained 
in the writings of his contemporary, Abi al-Ma‘alr Muhammad ibn ‘Ubayd Allah, the 
author of the Bayan al-adyan.® His missionary activity marks another turning point in his 
life since his onerous duty as an Isma‘ilt dat or hujjat made him a persecuted victim of the 
Sunni ‘ulama’ who opposed the Isma'ilis. The anti-Isma‘ill policy in Khurasan was so strong 
at the time that the ‘ulama’ with the support of the Saljtig rulers suppressed and persecuted 
anyone who favoured the Isma'llis. According to Nasir’s own testimony he was therefore 
labelled bad-din (irreligious), mulhid (a heretic), a Qarmati and a Rafizi.”° Consequently, he 
was forced to flee Balkh and seek refuge in the neighbouring regions. Although Nasir was 
refused a place of refuge in Khurasan, he found a welcoming haven in Badakhshan under 
the patronage of Abu al-Ma‘alt ‘Alt b. al-Asad, who, as was demonstrated in chapter 2, was 
one of the local rulers in the region. It is evident from Nasir’s testimonies in his Divan and 
the Jami‘ al-hikmatayn (A Compendium of two Wisdoms) that the amir of Badakhshan, ‘Alt 
b. al-Asad al-Harith,” was an Isma‘ili.” Nasir further relates that it was in the year 462/1069 
that the amir sent him a Qasida (Ode) by a certain Khwaja Abi al-Haysam Ahmad b. Hasan 
Jurjani (flourished in the tenth century), requesting him to write a response to the 
philosophical and religious questions posed in the Qasida. This detail from the Jami‘ al- 


hikmatayn implies that the amir was acquainted with the Ismaili doctrine. It stands to 


8’ Fidai Khurasani, Muhammad Zayn al-‘Abidin, Ta’rikh-i Ism@‘iliya ya hidayat al-mu’minin al-talibin, p. 79. 


“sho gil 2eals le wre |) soy Sreseoce gh poles glee ass» Lb pobols” 
88 Daftary, The Isma‘ilis, pp. 205-206. 
® The Bayan al-adyan was completed in 485/1092 and is considered the earliest source that provides some information 
about Nasir-i Khusraw. Quoted in Daftary’s The Ismd@ ‘lis, p. 206. 
°° Nasir-i Khusraw, Zad al-muséfirin, pp. 3, 402 and in his Divan, pp. 110, 217, 430, 448; Daftary, p. 206. 
°! The name of the amir of Badakhshan is given in various forms. For instance, we find it as Shams al-Ma‘alz ‘Alribn al-Asad 
in the writings of Abusaid Shokhumorov. For more information, see: Shokhumorov, “Tarzi Da‘wati Fatimi va Peshvayani 
Barjasta-i Madhabi Isma'iltya,” in Farmand, (ed.)., Dana-i Yumgan, 1987, pp. 145-153; Corbin, “Nasir-i Khusraw and Iranian 
Isma‘lism,” in CHIr, vol. IV: The Period from the Arab Invasion to the Saljiqs, Frye, (ed.)., Cambridge, 1975, pp. 535-536. 
° Nasir-i Khusraw, Jami al-hikmatayn, Corbin, and Mu‘, (eds.)., Tehran, 1953, p. 17. 
3 Daftary, Ismaili Literature: A Bibliography of Sources and Studies, London, 2004 p. 106; See: Mujtaba Minuvi, “Qasida-i Chin 
va Charo,” in Majalla-i yadgar, Tehran, no. 7 (March-April., 1946/1375), pp. 9-21. 
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reason that, due to the support of the amir of Badakhshan, Nasir-i Khusraw succeeded in 


establishing a local da‘wa network, which was active under his guidance. 


An examination of some of the poems in his Divan indicates that Nasir-i Khusraw was 
engaged in producing manuals for the local das, which he used to send once a year to 
da‘wa centres both outside and inside Badakhshan.” The years of his exile in Yumgan 
proved to be very productive both in spreading Ismaili teaching and in producing literary 
works. Apart from his Divan, which is considered to be “a poetic and metaphysical tour de 
force containing some of the finest homiletic odes in classical Persian”® literature, Nasir 
wrote a number of other treatises, namely the Shish fasl (Six Chapters; also known as 
Rawshan@i-nama), the Zad al-musafirin (Pilgrim’s Provision), the Jami‘ al-hikmatayn (The 
Sum of the Two Wisdoms), the Gugh@’ish va rah@’ish (Knowledge and Liberation), the Khwan 
al-ikhwan (A Banquet for the Brethren) and the Wajh-i din (The Face of Religion). In these 


works, as Schad correctly puts it: 


Nasir introduces the reader to the Isma‘llt gnosis through Qur’anic exegesis, imparting an esoteric 
(batin) interpretation (ta’wil) of suras from which religious commandments, prohibitions, and rites 
were derived, such as the call to prayer, the ablutions for prayer, and the five assigned times and 
correct posture for prayer, as well as fasting, almsgiving and the hajj.” 


Nasir-i Khusraw is undoubtedly one of the top eleven great poets in classical Persian 
literature.” He is also celebrated for producing a corpus of philosophical and theological 
writings in Persian. He lived for over seventy (or possibly eighty) years and was buried in 
the village of Hazrat-i Sayyid in Yumgan in the southern part of Afghan Badakhshan. 
According to Abusaid Shokhumorov, Yumgan was the main centre for the Isma'tlis da‘wa 
until the advent of the Timirids although in the modern period the number of Isma'Tlis 
residing there and in the immediate vicinity does not exceed 22 households.” The 
missionary activity of Nasir in the region resulted in the tradition bearing his name and 
being referred to as the Da‘wat-i Nasir or Da‘wat-i Pir Nasir. The Da‘wat-i Nasir was easily 
infused into the Din-i panjtani since both of them shared a common Shi heritage that 


rotates around the doctrine of the Imamate. The reverence towards the Ahl al-bayt, 


4 Shokhumorov, “Tarzi Da‘wati Fatim!,” pp. 142-156; Schadl, “The Shrine of Nasir,” pp. 71-73; Shokhumorov, “Ruzgori 
Nosiri Khusraw dar Badakhshon,” in Pamirovedenie, 1985, pp. 201-204. 


*5 Lewisohn, “Hierocosmic Intellect,” p. 193. 

°° Schadl, “The Shrine of Nasir,” p. 74. 

°” Namely: Firdawsi, Nasir-i Khusraw, Sana, Nizami, ‘Attar, Rumi, Sa‘di, Hafiz, Jami, Bidil and S@ib. See: Lewisohn, 
“Hierocosmic Intellect,” p. 193, 220, n. 3 and his Beyond Faith, pp. 28-29. 

°8 Schadl, “The Shrine of Nasir,” p. 73; Shokhumorov, “Ruzgori Nosiri Khusraw dar Badakhshon,” pp. 209-212. 
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referred to as Panj tan-i pak in Badakhshan, constitute the doctrinal basis of Ismaili 


tradition which is closely linked with the name of Nasir as its founder. 
5.6. Din-i Panjtani and Da‘wat-i Nasir in Badakhshan 


The designation of the Isma'llt da‘wa in the historical sources reflects both the attitude of 
the adherents of the movement and its opponents. Reference to the da‘wa varies from 
region to region, according to the geographical, social and, most importantly, certain 
linguistic features of the particular area. In its early stages in the Middle East, the da‘wa 
was simply called al-da‘wa al-hadiya, which means “the summons that guides aright.”” The 
Nizari Isma‘lis of South Asia designated the da‘wa as “the Path of Truth” or “the Right 
Way,” namely the Satpanth.’® In Badakhshan, in a broader geographical context, the da‘wa 
was referred to by the name of Nasir-i Khusraw, who set up the missionary activity in the 
region. As a result, terms such as Da‘wat-i Nasir or Da‘wat-i Pir Shah Nasir are prevalent 
designations among the Isma'ilis in Tajik and Afghan Badakhshan, the northern areas of 


Pakistan and certain parts of Xinjiang province in China. 


The oral tradition relates that, when Nasir-i Khusraw arrived in Badakhshan, he started to 
gather people together in assemblies called majlis-i da‘wat (assemblies of mission) to 
discuss matters of religion. The aim of the majlis-i da‘wat was to spread the Ismaili 
teaching, which is based on the doctrine of the Imamate. The Shi teaching, that had 
earlier found its way to Badakhshan, expressed as reverence for the Ahl al-bayt, is known 
as the Din-i panjtani, as discussed earlier, which spread in Badakhshan with the arrival of 
Shit Ghulat teaching. With the passage of time, it created a platform which favoured the 


easy accommodation of Ismaili teaching not only for Nasir-i Khusraw but also for the 


sporadic missionary activities of earlier dais. 


The term Da‘wat-i Nasir (or Da‘wat-i Pir Shah Nasir) refers to a combination of religious 
rituals and rites logically related to each other. The term da‘wa is a reference to the IsmaTli 
religious tradition, while the term pir is of Safi origin, employed in the Ismail context to 
refer to the leader of the Ismaili mission, particularly in the post-Alamit period. 
Linguistically, it is a combination of Arabic and Persian terms covering the broad 


—— 


geographic area where the Ismailis reside. It would appear that the term pir was attached 


°° Daftary, The Isma‘ilis, pp. 2, 16, 213. 


100 Nanji, The Nizari Ismaili Tradition in the Indo-Pakistan Subcontinent, pp. 52, 120-121; Ivanow, “Satpanth,” in Collectanea I, 
Leiden, 1948, pp. 1-54. 
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to Nasir-i Khusraw’s name only after his death. In the local context, the term pir is used to 


refer to an elderly, respected or learned person, a hakim. 


It is difficult to ascertain when the term Da‘wat-i Nasir, as a way of referring to Ismaili 
missionary activity, came into circulation among the inhabitants of Badakhshan and its 
mountain regions. The emergence and use of this term in the local context seems to have 
happened only after the demise of Nasir-i Khusraw. As a generic term, Da‘wat-i Nasir 
encompasses the religious and spiritual elements of the local Ismaili tradition in 
Badakhshan in a specific context. In other words, Da‘wat-i Nasir was conflated with the Din- 
i panjtani since the two terms share a connecting point expressed in devotion to and 
reverence for the Imams descending from the Ahlal-bayt. As has been argued that the term 
Din-i panjtani must have preceded Da‘wat-i Nasir and that the modification came about with 
the changes in the Ismailt da‘wa. The Din-i panjtani, on the other hand, encompassed 
traditions and rituals linked to Shia Islam. Although the term Din-i panjtani was used in 
relation to Shia rituals, such as ‘Ashura, in the context of Badakhshan it also includes 
Ismaili rituals and practices. Hence, it is used as “a shortcut to the diverse beliefs and 


99101 


rituals, which were added to Da‘wat-i Nasir,”**' in the later centuries. 


The political persecution of religious minorities in Iran and Central Asia in the post- 
Alamit period created an environment in which Isma'li teaching absorbed certain Sifi as 
well as Twelver Shii teachings. This was as precautionary measure known as the practice 
of taqiyya, which spread to Badakhshan with the arrival of migrant communities. 
Consequently, it gave a new dimension to the Da‘wat-i Nasir in the local context. In 
addition, the movement of peoples, meant that different types of religious treatises 
reached Badakhshan which resulted in renewal and development within the Da‘wat-i Nasir. 
The spread of various religious teachings in Badakhshan had a direct impact on the 
religious life of the local population. Although the Sift teaching was only absorbed into 
certain local religious rituals and practices, such as Charagh rawshan (lit. Candle Lighting) 
and madah-khani (lit. singing devotional poetry), the Twelver Shii elements, under 
uncertain circumstances, intermixed with the genealogical lines of the Ismaili Imams and 
even the local religious rulers (Chapter 7 and 8, pp. 194-241). This phenomenon caused an 
ambiguity, which will be discussed later in this thesis. We may assume that this larger scale 


amalgamation must have happened during the Safavid period. 


101 Toliev, The Isma‘ili-Sufi Sage of Pamir, p. 42. 
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From a logical point of view, the Din-i panjtant combines all those elements into a single 
frame. Its principal element, as with the rest of the Isma‘llt doctrine, rotates around the 
issue of the importance of the spiritual authority of the ever-present current Imam who is 
held to be from the family of the ‘Five Pure Bodies’, the Panj tan-i pak.’ The most ardent 
proponent of the Din-i panjtani among the Isma'tlis of Badakhshan was a certain Shah Ziyai- 
i Shughnani, who seems to have flourished before the first half of the sixteenth century. 
Shah Ziyai refers to himself as a scion of the local rulers of Shughnan,'” who had 
historically been the followers of the Da‘wat-i Nasir since its inception. He wrote a long ode 
- a gasida - in praise of the Panj tan-i pak, which is sung during madah-khani or Charagh 
rawshan in modern times. In addition to this, he composed another long gasida known as 
“Salam-nama.” While the first gasida is in praise of the Ahl al-bayt the second gasida is an 


expression of allegiance to the Imams from the progeny of Isma'll b. Ja‘far al-Sadiq. 


It is important to note that in its initial stages the term Da‘wat-i Nasir was applied in the 
local context to the Isma‘llt Fatimid teaching, which later absorbed the local religious 
rituals and transformed them within the context of Ismaili teaching. Apart from this, the 
term Da‘wat-i Nasir is used to refer to various cultural, intellectual and religious aspects of 
life. According to the local population of Badakhshan the Da'‘wat-i Nasir consists of certain 
customs and traditions, such as Charagh rawshan, Da‘wat-i fana (a tradition performed after 
a person’s death), Da‘wat-i bagd (a tradition performed during one’s life, also known as zinda 
da‘wat) and madah-khani (the recitation of didactic and devotional poems; see Chapter 8, 
pp. 215-217). These customs and rites comprise the backbone of the local Isma‘llt tradition, 


which is embedded in the intellectual heritage of Nasir-i Khusraw and still practised 


among the local population. 


Conclusion 


Upon examining the various available sources, it becomes clear that the religious 


composition of the region changed over time. The political situation in the Middle East 


1©2 It should be mentioned that, in some places in Tajik Badakhshan, one still can find shrines containing the symbolic 
representation of Panjtani in the form of ‘an open palm’ (the five fingers of the hand symbolising the holy family - the 
Prophet Muhammad, Fatima, ‘All, Hasan and Husayn). This symbol can be found in the Gumbaz-i Pir Sayyid Farrukh Shah 
in a place called Sara-i Bahar in the village of Kushk, in Porshinev. One can find the symbol of Panjtani in the region of 
Wakhan near a spring named Chashma-i Bibi Fatima-i Zahra. 


103 MS-1: Baydzi ash‘ari Nazmi, AS of Tajikistan, fol. 165a, where Shah Ziyai referring to his origin says: 
; . 7 
FS Calg gle ble fat glelsy joy pele 


By birth and origin I am the scion of the rulers of Shughnan, 
Like a ruby my place and residence is in Badakhshan. 
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and Central Asia affected the religious landscape in Badakhshan and its adjacent regions. 
The spread of Islam to Central Asia and Iran heralded a change in the religious, political 
and social spheres of life of the local population. Islam spread to Badakhshan in the Shi1 
form, expressed in devotion to the family of the Prophet Muhammad, the Ahl al-bayt. The 
preservation of the enigmatic Umm al-kitab among local Isma'Tlis, as a sacred religious text, 
implies that it originated among the extremist Shi'a groups such as the Mukhammisa, 
Mughiriya and possibly the Khattabiya movements. These movements inculcated a 
reverence for Shia Islam which later facilitated the assimilation of Isma‘ilt teaching in 
Badakhshan. Reverence for the family of the Prophet is referred to by the generic term 


Panjtani or Din-i panjtani which in turn paved the way for the activity of the Isma‘ilt da‘. 


As we have discussed in this chapter, Ismaili teaching reached remote Badakhshan 
sometime in the second half of the tenth century. Historical sources do not provide the 
name(s) of the da‘is active in the region. However, the person who succeeded in winning 
most converts to the Ismaili cause was Nasir-i Khusraw. He also succeeded in 
consolidating the teaching of the local Isma'‘lis through his philosophical and theological 
writings. Similarly, his poetic compositions together with those ascribed to him are still 
sung by the local population in religious ceremonies known as the Da‘wat, Majlis-i da‘wat or 
Da‘wat-i Nasir. 

I have argued that it was after the demise of Nasir-i Khusraw that Ismaili teaching in 
Badakhshan came to be called the Da‘wat-i Nasir. Doctrinally, the Da‘wat-i Nasir remained 
Fatimid Isma'lt, whereas the core principal of Shrism, that is to say, the religious authority 
of the Ahl al-bayt, prevailed over all other teachings. I have shown in my discussion how 
Nasir based his missionary activities on previous religious teaching particularly the Shit 
doctrine of the Imamate. Thus, the Din-i panjtani, which was fundamentally rooted in the 


reverence for the Ahl al-bayt, became the main platform for Nasir’s missionary activities. 


104 


Less than two decades™ after the death of Nasir-i Khusraw, the Fatimid Isma‘lt da‘wa split 
into Nizari and Musta'lt branches. This schism, which occurred in 487/1094, deprived the 
Ismailis of Badakhshan from direct access to the Isma'lt da‘wa. As result for certain period 
of time the Isma‘tlism in Badakhshan remained doctrinally Fatimid. The next schism, 


which occurred in the post-Alamut period, particularly after the death of Imam Shams al- 


104T count the two decades from 470/1078, which is considered the death date of Nasir in most western sources. 
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Din Muhammad (d. 710/1310) divided the Nizari Isma‘ilis into Muhammad-Shahi and 


Qasim-Shahi branches, which will be discussed in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 6: SCHISM AND ITS EFFECT ON THE DA‘WAT-I N@sIR 


Introduction 


Isma‘lism in Badakhshan, as discussed in the previous chapter, is known as Da‘wat-i Nasir 
- “summons supervised by Nasir.” The period after the death of Nasir-i Khusraw (d. 
470/1078) to the mid-fifteenth century is the most obscure phase in Isma‘ll history, in 
general, and in the history of Badakhshan and its Isma‘1l1 communities, in particular. Two 
events in the Ismaili history of the medieval period are marked as turning points: First, 
the fall of the Fatimid Empire and the succession dispute on the death of the Imam-caliph 
al-Mustansir (d. 487/1094), which divided the Ismaili community into the Nizari and 
Musta'li branches. As a result, the Isma‘ilis of Badakhshan lost contact with the da‘wa 
headquarters but still followed the teaching of Nasir-i Khusraw. Secondly, in the second 
quarter of the fourteenth century, namely after the fall of Alamiut, the Nizart Isma lis faced 
another schism that once again divided the community, into the Muhammad-Shaht and 
Qasim-Shahi branches. The Qasim-Shahi Imams, based mainly in Iran, lived a clandestine 
life mostly in hiding while the Muhammad-Shahis engaged in the religious and political 
life of Iran, Badakhshan, Syria and, later on, South Asia. 


The focus of this chapter is that second schism, occurring half a century after the fall of 
Alamut. Although this period is considered the most obscure period in Iran’s Isma‘Tli 
history, it is evidently the most incomprehensible period in the political and religious 
history of Badakhshan as well. In order to understand the impact of this schism on the 
Da‘wat-i Nasir I shall look at the relationships between Iran and Badakhshan. I shall argue 
that at a certain point in the fourteenth century the followers of Nasir-i Khusraw started 
to pay allegiance to the Muhammad-Shahi line of Imams. The Qasim-Shaht Nizaris were of 
the opinion that the Muhammad-Shahis were not the true bearers of the office of the 
Imamate. Nonetheless, I shall demonstrate that the Muhammad-Shahis were actively 
involved in the religious and political life of Badakhshan. Although the Qasim-Shahi 
Imams had their followers in the region, the active engagement of the Muhammad-Shahis 
overshadowed them. It was only in the sixteenth century that the Qasim-Shahis reinstated 
contact with their followers in Badakhshan. I shall argue that the Isma‘tlis of Badakhshan 
returned to the line of the Qasim-Shahi Imams in the first half of the sixteenth century. It 
is important to note that due to a lack of primary sources this discussion remains 


preliminary. Equally, for the sake of clarity, I briefly discuss the presence of both lines in 
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Badakhshan and their interactions with their Iranian co-religionists in the historical 


context. 
6.1. The Ismaili da‘wa in the post-Alamit Period 


After the death of the Fatimid Imam-caliph al-Mustansir, the Isma‘llt da‘wa was relocated to 
the region of Jibal in northern Iran. In 483/1090, the Isma lis of Iran, under the leadership 
of dai Hasan-i Sabbah (r. 483-518/1090-1124),’ succeeded in establishing a mini-state 
which lasted for 166 years. This state was established on behalf of the Isma‘Ilt Imam, who 
was in concealment. The newly established Nizari Ismaili movement promoted “an 
independent revolutionary policy against the Saljigq Turks.”’ Although the Nizari Isma‘lt 
state was not as powerful as the Saljiiq empire, “it was strong enough to resist successfully 
the enmity”’ of its rivals. The Nizari Ismailt state in Iran constituted a powerful 
intellectual and political challenge to the ruling authorities as can be seen in the strength 
of the Saljtiq reaction to it. The aspirations of the Isma'Tlis to world leadership, under the 
guidance of the Imam from the Ahl al-bayt, remained the principal inspiration of the 
revolutionary movement. In this quest, the da‘wa headquarters sent its envoys far beyond 
the Saljiiq territories. However, there is no indication that Badakhshan and its northern 
mountain principalities fell under the direct authority of this Isma‘li state in Iran during 
the era of Hasan-i Sabbah and his successors. Therefore, in the early twelfth century 
Badakhshan remained doctrinally Fatimid, which situation, in practical terms, lasted for a 
relatively short time, since it eventually absorbed the Ismaili teachings of the Iranian 
Nizaris. 

The transference of the Isma tlt headquarters from Egypt to Iran after the Nizari-Mustalt 
schism of 483/1090 led, first of all, to the consolidation of the Nizari Isma'‘ili state in Iran, 
which restricted the da‘wa from undertaking any active missionary engagement in areas 
beyond their reach. Moreover, it took a great deal of time to establish such a powerful 
mini-state in the region in the midst of Sunni territory. As Farhad Daftary says: 


During the Alamit period, the Nizari Isma'Tlis were largely preoccupied with their military 
campaigns and survival in their fortress communities of Persia and Syria. Nevertheless, 


1 Hodgson, “The Ismaili State,” in CHIr, vol. V: The Saljtiq and Mongol Periods, Cambridge, 1968, p. 432; Daftary, The Isma‘ilis, 
p. 302. 


? Daftary, The Isma‘ilis, p. 301. 
> Hodgson, “The Ismaili State,” in CHIr, pp. 422-423. 
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they did maintain a sophisticated intellectual outlook and developed their religious 
policies and theological doctrines in response to changing circumstances." 


He goes further, saying: 


The Nizari Isma'ilis of the Alamitt period did not produce learned scholars concerned with 
metaphysics or complex theological issues, comparable with the da‘-authors of the Fatimid 
period. However, certain theological issues continued to provide the focus of the Nizari 
thought of the Alamit period. 
In the area beyond the Nizari Isma'ilt state of Iran, the structure and teaching of the da‘wa 
remained unchanged. To a certain extent, the Isma'‘l1 da‘wa absorbed elements from local 
traditions. Such an assimilation took place in various regions and was due to the formation 
of a local network of dais. The main aspects of the da‘wa, the winning of the new converts 
to the Ismaili cause and the spreading of their teaching to the neighbouring areas, 
remained the same, despite the fact that the da‘wa was mostly preoccupied with finding 
ways to protect the community from their enemies. When the Nizari Isma'tlis diverged 
from their Fatimid co-religionists the da‘wa in the Persian lands changed its name from 
da‘wat-i gadima, namely, “the old mission”, to da‘wat-i jadida, that is, “the new mission.” 
The core literature, which was burnt during the Mongol onslaught, was all in Persian. 
Doctrinally, the da‘wat-i jadida was an elaborate modification of the doctrine of the 


Imamate, implanted in the new teaching called the doctrine of ta‘lim (lit. teaching). 


As discussed earlier, we must presume that Nasir-i Khusraw was the sole representative of 
the Fatimid da‘wa in Badakhshan and its adjacent areas, in the absence of any other direct 
historical record for da‘wa activity in the region prior to his arrival. Nor is it possible to 
draw a clear picture of non-Isma'‘li preaching activity in the region. Yet, such fragmented 
materials as we have, along with the oral tradition from the region, refer to the coming of 
certain darvishes, who took an active part in the religious life of these mountain 
communities. Emadi, in his article “The End of Tagiyya”, suggests that: 
After Nasir-i Khusraw’s death, the Isma'ilis in Badakhshan remained isolated from the rest 


of the Ismaili community, until several years later, when two Iranian dais visited 


Badakhshan.° 


‘Daftary, “All in Classical Isma‘Ili Theology,” in Ocak, (ed.)., From History to Theology: ‘Alvin Islamic Beliefs, Ankara, 2005, p. 
62. 


° Ibid. p. 73. 


° Emadi, “The End of Taqiyya: Re-affirming the Religious Identity of Isma‘lis in Shughnan, Badakhshan: Political 
Implications for Afghanistan”, in MES, vol. 34, no. 3 (July 1998), p. 107. 
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One of the Supplements, added by Fazl‘alibek Surkhafsar to the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan of Mirza 
Sangmuhammad Badakhshi (nineteenth and early twentieth century), which partly relies 
on oral traditions, presents an important detail about the arrival of Iranian missionaries 
in the region. As we can see, the citation above suggests that, at some point between 
481/1088 and 490/1096, a darvish passing through Badakhshan arrived in Shughnan. His 
name is given as Sayyid Mir Hasan Shah, and he became known in the region as Shah 
Khamish. We learn from the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan that Shah Khamish was the predecessor 
of the local mirs and shahs and is considered the founder of a local dynasty. Following 
Emadi’s argument we may assume that Shah Khamitish must have been sent to Badakhshan 
from the Isma‘lt da‘wa headquarters in Iran. Considering this within the wider historical 
context of Iran, we may also suggest that this event must have happened during the 
Alamiut period. Gabrielle van Den Berg also supports this argument when she comments: 
It seems that the Isma‘lis of Badakhshan accepted the Nizari Imamate before the fall of 
Alamit: the Imam sent two missionaries, Sayyid Shah Malang and Shah Khamish, to 
Shughnan, where they became the ancestors of dynasties of pirs and mirs, who have ruled 
this area for centuries.’ 
It stands to reason that the doctrine of ta‘lim, which was famous among Iranian Isma'Tlis, 
must have found its way to Badakhshan through the migration process. It is likely that 
dais, like Shah Khamish, and later Shah Malang and others had been sent to Badakhshan 


and the mountain principalities of Pamir as part of da‘wa activity.* 


In the eighth/twelfth century the political rivalry between the Nizari Isma‘ilis and Sunni 
Saljiigs became one of the main obstacles to the activities of the Isma‘li da‘wa. Nonetheless, 
its permeation into the remote mountain regions of Central Asia seems to have been 
inevitable. Firstly, it was persecution that caused members of the Isma‘ilt community to 
migrate to other areas, such as Badakhshan. Secondly, since the area was populated by 
Ismailis and it also was under the rule of the local mir(s), who seem to have been 
sympathetic towards the Twelver Shras and the Isma‘lis, it was much safer for the 


migrants to join their co-religionists there. 


7 Berg, Minstrel Poetry from the Pamir Mountains, Wiesbaden, 2004, p. 23. 


® A detailed analysis of the arrival of these darvishes is discussed in Chapter 7 - The Role of Pirs: Religious Authority among 
the Isma'llis of Pamir, pp. 194-213. It is a common belief among the Isma'ilis of Badakhshan that Shah Malang arrived in 
the region much earlier than Shah Khamish. As no precise historical and chronological data are provided in either the 
Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan or any other sources, I will take the arrival of Shah Khamish as the starting point for the arrival of 
these darvishes in Badakhshan and the Pamir principalities. 
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One further point needs to be considered in relation to the problem of how far back we 
can trace the spread of Ismaili teaching and the activity of the da‘wa in Badakhshan, 
particularly during the Alamut and post-Alamut periods. A lack of historical evidence 
leaves a gap in our understanding of the evolution of the Ismaili communities and their 
da‘wa activity in Iran and even beyond. The fall of Alamit in 654/1256, however, exposed 


the community to a dangerous environment that led to severe persecution. 


The fall of Alamtt in the mid-thirteenth century marks the migration of Isma‘llis to 
different regions in Iran and to other neighbouring localities. It also represents one of the 
most obscure phases in Isma‘lt history not only in Iran but also in Badakhshan. Although 
many historians, like Juwayni (d. 681/1283), maintained that the Isma‘ilis were now 
extinct, the community did survive and developed in a different form, on the periphery of 
Islamdom. Thus, it becomes apparent that communities like those in Badakhshan, the 
northern principalities of Pamir as well as in the northern areas of modern Pakistan, in 
common with other Isma‘1l1 communities in the Middle East and the Indian sub-continent, 


continued in isolation which allowed each community to develop a distinctive tradition of 


its own. 


The development of distinctive traditions among the separate Ismailt communities 
reflects the adoption of various distinctively local components into the Isma'‘Tli teaching. 
We might mention the widespread adoption of tagiyya or precautionary dissimulation, in 
different forms, by the members of the community. Modern scholars argue that the 
Ismailis widely resorted to the practice of tagiyya in times of danger and persecution. 
Some rulers and even some religious scholars labelled the Isma‘lis in derogatory terms 
such as kafir (infidel), mulhid (heretic), and even hashishi (in modern parlance, assassin), 
which led to the Isma‘ilis developing ways to secure and safeguard their community.’ In 
this respect, the Isma‘ilis concealed their true beliefs and religious literature, on the one 
hand, and started to practise either Sunni, Sufi, Twelver ShiT or Hindi traditions, on the 
other, which with the passage of time became the backbone of their diverse traditions. In 
particular, the Isma lis of Badakhshan concealed their true religious beliefs on account of 
persecution by the Sunni rulers, which led to the amalgamation of various Sufi and 


Twelver Shri elements within their beliefs and practices." 


° For more information on anti-Ismaili polemics, see: Merchant, Types and Uses of Argument in Anti-Ismd‘ilt Polemics, 
Unpublished M.A. Thesis: McGill University, Institute of Islamic Studies, 1991. 


© Emadi, “Praxis of Tagiyya: Perseverance of Pashaye Ismaili Enclave, Nangarhar, Afghanistan”, in CAS, vol. 19, no. 2, 
(2000), pp. 253-264 also his “The End of Taqiyya”, pp. 103-120. 
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In other words, the Da‘wat-i Nasir or the tradition of Nasir, due to political pressures and 
the migration of members of the community, on the one hand, and the amalgamation of 
different Ismaili and other religious teachings, on the other, took on distinctive local 
features as Iloliev, in his book, The Ismaili Suft Sage of Pamir, tells us: 
In practical terms, the da‘wa of Nasir-i Khusraw was renewed and developed during the 
course of history by various Ismaili and sometimes non-Isma'lli da‘is, most of whom were 
forced to leave their home places during the Mongol and post-Mongol periods. Their trips, 


like that of the founder of the da‘wa network, whether it was an Isma‘ili or non-Isma‘ili, 
were probably motivated by the political situation of the time.” 


The political circumstances in Ma ward al-nahr and Iran from the time of the Mongol 
invasion to the downfall of the Nizari state of Alamit (first half of the thirteenth century), 
on the one hand, and from the advent of the Timirid empire to the establishment of 
Safavid rule in Iran and Shaybanid/Tiqay-Timirid rule in Ma ward al-nahr in the early 
sixteenth century, on the other, were followed by severe persecution of all non-Twelver 
Shit religious movements.” In one way or another, Badakhshan and the northern 
principalities of the Pamirs were also affected by these intolerant policies perpetrated by 
the rulers mentioned above. For instance, a letter is preserved in an anonymous 
administrative complication known as Maktibat which is aimed at waging religious war in 
the regions of Khuttalan and Badakkhshan." The goal of such punititive expedition seems 
to have been the extermination of a community that was both marginalised and, at the 
same time, scattered on the periphery of Islamdom, left them with no choice but to conceal 
their true religious identity and once again resort to the practice of tagiyya. This period of 
concealment - dawr al-satr - in post-Alamut Isma‘llt history lasted for more than a century. 
The minor non-Ismaili groups, who were persecuted together with the Isma'llts, were also 
displaced, and forced to travel to safer places in order to seek refuge. As a result, many 
migrants, including Ismaili dais and Sufi darvishes, sought refuge in places far from their 
homeland. Badakhshan and the area of the Upper Oxus became a welcoming haven for 


these migrants. 


The period of concealment in the post-Alamit period marks the amalgamation of Twelver 


Shit and Sufi teachings and practices with Isma‘llt beliefs in Iran and other Persian- 


1 Tloliev, The Isma‘ili-Suaft Sage of Pamir, Amherst, 2008, pp. 36-37 also his “Popular Culture and Religious Metaphor: Saints 
and Shrines in Wakhan Region of Tajikistan,” in CAS, vol. 27, no. 1 (March 2008), pp. 59-73. 


2 Mukhtorov, “Otnoshenie Dukhovenstvo Mavarennahra k Utverjdeniit Shiizma Ofifsial’noi Religiey Irana,” in IAN Tadzh 
SSR: Seriia: Vostokovedenie, Istoriia, Filologiia, no. 4/24, (June 1991), pp. 60-66. 


8 Anonymous, Makttbat, Ms BL 1.0. 1753, ff. 345b-346a. Also quoted in Welsford, Four Type of Loyalty, p. 175. 
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speaking regions.“ The dissemination of Saft and Twelver Shi teaching in the small 
mountain principalities - mirigaris and shahigaris - of Badakhshan is directly linked to the 
migration of both simple believers and religious dignitaries such as dais. This particular 
phenomenon, then, contributed towards a gradual assimilation of a new religious beliefs 


and practices into local Ismaili customs. These newly assimilated practices were logically 


combined in a single frame known as the Din-i panjtani (Chapter 5, pp. 147-149). 


6.2. Post-Alamitit Ismaili Missionaries in Badakhshan 


The downfall of the Nizari Ismaili state in the second half of the thirteenth century 
(654/1256) was a tragic moment in the history of the community. Isma‘Ilt historians and 
chroniclers of that period refrained from writing down their history, since they had 
become a “persecuted minority,” that “would have wished to avoid anything that could 
have drawn attention to its continued existence.”” It was a period when the da‘wa went 
underground and kept missionary activities to a minimum. The local oral tradition from 
Badakhshan relates that, after the destruction of Alamit, a great number of da‘is and 
darvishes found refuge in the Pamir regions. We learn from nineteenth-century sources, 
like the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan of Mirza Sangmuhammad Badakhshi and the Ta’rikh-i Shahan- 
i Shughnan of Pir Sayyid Farrukh Shah, and a number of genealogy books, the Nasab-namas, 
of the local mirs and pirs that Sayyid Shah Khamish and Sayyid Shah Malang migrated to 
Shughnan in modern Gorno-Badakhshan. The oral tradition also relates that, at some 
point between the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries, two other saints, Shah Qambar- 
i Aftab and Shah ‘Isam al-Din, settled in the region of Wakhan.’* Undeniably a visit by the 
das was more religiously motivated in nature, yet political reasons must also have played 
a significant role in their visits. In referring to the visit of these da‘is and darvishes, our 
attention is drawn to two important issues: first, where did these dais come from? Second, 
if they were dais, who commissioned them to visit the region? The oral tradition and the 
text of the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan indicate that these dais or religious figures, dressed as 
darvishes, arrived in the region from Iran. We may assume that they had been sent to 


Badakhshan and the neighbouring regions from the Ismaili da‘wa centres in Khurasan. 


4 Daftary, The Ismdilis, pp. 301-463. 

5 Virani, The Ism@‘ilis in the Middle Ages, p. 14. 

16 Ta’rikh-i mazari Shah Qambar-i Aftab (History of the Tomb of Shah Qambar-i Aftab), Ms. A, f. 2a. A careful examination of the 
extract from this manuscript and the oral stories about these historic figures reveals that the oral tradition provides the 
name of Shah Qambar-i Aftab and Shah ‘Isam al-Din only. The manuscript, on the other hand, lists the names of ‘five 
dignitaries (panj tan az buzurgan)’ - who came to Badakhshan to call people to the “summons of truth.” Moreover, the 
manuscript locates the arrival of these “five dignitaries” at some point during the Imamate of Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq, 
which, so far, cannot be proved. See alo: Gornenskii, Legendy Pamira i Gindukusha, Moscow, 2000, pp. 115-117. 
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This would indicate that there were open lines of communication between Isma'llt 
communities in Iran, greater Khuradsan and Badakhshan and its northern mountain 
regions. The new migrants also needed to be integrated into the evolving life of their new 


places of settlement. 


Oral narratives from both Tajik and Afghan Badakhshan, collected and partially published 
by the Tajik scholar Nisor Shakarmamadov (d. 2011), provide a valuable source for local 
Ismailt history. An important detail which comes to light through detailed examination 
and comparison of these oral narratives and the manuscript sources is the similar 
representation pattern of various stories. Although all of these stories refer to the arrival 
of new migrants, the oral narratives refer to them by such terms as da‘is, darvishes or 
galandars. It is important to mention that the term da‘Tis mainly used by the Isma'ilis while 
the terms darvish and galandar are of Sufi provenance. The use of such terms raises a 
number of questions pertaining to the religious rather than the ideological identities of 
these dais, darvishes or simple migrants. These intricate issues make the religious beliefs 
and practices of the inhabitants of the region more complex. In order to understand post- 
Alamut Ismaili da‘wa activity in Badakhshan, these interrelated issues need to be 
addressed within a broader analytical framework. The cross-referencing and textual 
analysis of local sources and oral tradition is the key to contextualising certain events in 


the history of the Ismailt communities in Badakhshan. 


One of the clues to unfolding these stories is found in the inconsistency of representation 
both in geographical and chronological terms. Mirza Sangmuhammad and Fazl‘alibek 
Surkhafsar, in their Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, relate that these darvishes arrived from Isfahan.” 
Qurban Muhammadzada and Muhabbat Shahzada in the early twentieth century Ta’rikh-i 
Badakhshan, recount that these four brothers, dressed as darvishes, arrived in the region 
from Kashan."* Sayyid Haydar Shah (d. 1936), in his Ta’rikh-i Mulk-i Shughnan, which was 
composed in the first half of the twentieth century, suggests that these [four] darvishes 


came to Badakhshan from Mashhad.” As a result, we have three different places of origin 


1” Isfahan is a region in the south-east of Mahallat and Kashan in modern Iran. Lambton, “Isfahan,” in EI2, vol. 4 (1997), 
pp. 97-105. 


18 According to Qurban Muhammadzada and Muhabbatshahzada’s hypothesis these four darvishes arrived in Badakhshan 
either from Kashan or Isfahan. See: Qurban Muhammadzada, and Muhabbatshahzada Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, Moscow, 1973, 
pp. 87-88. 

19 Mashhad is a city of north-eastern Iran, the capital of the present province of Khurasan. Since medieval times it has 
had one of the most important shrines of the Shtl communities, namely the burial place of the Eighth Twelver Imam ‘Alt 
al-Riza. Streack, “Mashhad,” in EI2, vol. 6 (1991), pp. 713-716; Mubarakshahada, Sayyid Haydarsho, Istoriia Shughnana, 
Semenov, (Russian tr.), Tashkent, 1916; See also: Mubarakshahzada, Said Haydarsho, Ta’rikh-i mulki Shughnon, Jonboboev, 
and Mirkhoja, (Tajik ed. and tr.)., Khorugh: Pomir, 1992. 
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within the same story. It is highly likely that many details of the story, when passed from 
word of mouth to the written text, were either lost or unintentionally omitted. It may be 
that either the scribe or the narrator is combining two or probably three or even more 
different stories. We are left with a complex series of events, which raise more questions 


than answers. 


As we have discussed above, Badakhshan and the Pamir principalities were under the 
control of semi-independent rulers using the titles mir and shah. There was a close 
relationship between Badakhshan, Ma ward al-nahr and Iran. We find references to 
Khurdasan zamin (the land of Khurasan in a broader context) in the local chronicles, the 
Nasab-namas or biographical dictionaries, and the anthology of local poets known as the 
Bayaz. All this might suggest that these four figures, dressed as darvishes, had been sent to 
Badakhshan from an Isma‘llt da‘wa centre either in the vicinity of Alamit or Khurasan 
(including Balkh), or from Quhistan.” It is plausible to argue that expressions such as 
“dressed as darvishes” or “galandars,” terms which are of Sift origin, are a reference to the 
practice of tagiyya. As has been seen, the practice of precautionary dissimulation was 
prevalent among the Ismailis, particularly in the post-Alamutt period when the 


community was dispersed and the Imams went into hiding. 


The geographical complexity presented in the local sources is a reference to either the 
localities where the Isma‘lis resided or to the presence of the Isma'tli da‘wa in the area 
broadly designated as Isfahan, Khurasan or Quhistan. We find from the Ta’rikh-i Sistan 
(History of Sistan) that Khurasan was not an independent centre of the Isma‘lli da‘wa in 
the post-Alamit period; rather, it was supervised from Quhistan.”’ Although the 
chronological framework is less clear than one would wish, the geographical disposition 
shows that, following the fall of Alamut, these regions and those beyond still remained the 
locus of the Isma ‘tli da‘wa for a certain period of time. Under the severe political pressure 
and persecution, the location of the da‘wa, even if it was working underground, was 


changed from time to time. 


The activity of the da‘wa in Badakhshan after the fall of Alamit, particularly during the 
Mongol and Timirid periods, is the most obscure phase in the history of Badakhshan and 


0 Quhistan is a region in south-eastern part of modern Khurasan. Daftary, The Ismd‘ilis, pp. 311, 356. 

21 Bahar, Muhammad Tadi. (ed.)., Ta’rikh-i Sistan, Tehran: Khawar, 1314, pp. 386-391. Ta’rikh-i Sistan, as we know from the 
introduction written by Muhammad Taqi Bahar, was finalised in 725/1324, 68 years after the fall of Alamiit. This indicates 
that the Isma'lli da‘wa, despite losing its political power, remained active in the vicinity of Alamit, in the areas of Isfahan 
and Khurdasan and even beyond. 
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its Ismailt communities. Nonetheless, the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan of Mirza Sangmuhammad 
and Fazl‘alibek Surkhafsar suggests that the religious and political life in the northern 
mountain regions was under the control of the local mirs and shahs from the progeny of 
Shah Khamish and other darvishes. The treatise provides a genealogical table of the ruling 


elite, which states: 


Z~ Z~ 
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Now, know ye that the rulers [viz. mirs] of Shughnan and noble sayyids of the mountain 
country, each in their [own] way, compiled books that provide uninterrupted “genealogical 
trees of their ancestry” (Nasab-nama), from their forefathers up until their respective 
time... Some of them left progeny behind who have respectively continued the work of 
their forefathers to become either rulers and chiefs or religious leaders of their tribes.” 
This short passage provides some valuable clues to unravelling the mystery. It emerges 
that the ruling elite, particularly the mirs and shahs, upon their arrival in Badakhshan and 


the regions of the Upper Oxus, became domiciled and later took charge of religious affairs 


in the mountain localities. 


We have seen earlier that the founder of the dynasties of the local mirs and shahs, namely 
Shah Khamish, arrived in Badakhshan from Isfahan. If we are to believe this story, the 
local da‘wa in Badakhshan was active under the guidance of Shah Khamtsh. Upon his 
demise, the activity of the da‘wa was maintained by his descendants. Likewise, the 
descendants of other galandars and darvishes also became involved in the religious life of 


these localities which will be discussed in more detail in chapter 7 (pp. 194-213). 


A careful examination of the local sources reveals that the events narrated in these local 
chronicles lack any chronological timeframe. Equally, it appears that the information 
provided is fragmented, leaving a lacuna in our understanding. What we know for certain 


is that there was a close connection between the Isma'llis in Iran and their co-religionists 


in greater Khurasan, Badakhshan and the Pamir principalities in the post-Alamit period. 


” Badakhshi, and Surkhafsar, Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, ff. 118a-b, (Russian tr.), pp. 100-101. 
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The Isma'‘ilis in post-Alamiut Iran also faced a new schism resulting in the emergence of 


two new branches. These will be discussed in the next section. 
6.3. A New Schism in the post-Alamut Period 


The fall of Alamit in Iran initiated “the longest obscure phase in the entire history of 
Ismailts.”” More than two centuries after the Nizari-Musta'll split in the Fatimid realm, 
the Isma‘tlis of Iran faced a new schism, which resulted in the Qasim-Shahi - Muhammad- 
Shahi (or Mu’mini) division.” It was after the death of the twenty-eighth Ismaili Imam, 
Shams al-Din Muhammad, who died in Azarbayjan in 710/1310, that “an obscure dispute 


5 arose within his family. In 1938, Ivanow brought this obscure schism 


over his succession 
to the attention of scholars.” His discussion is based on a short treatise entitled Irshad al- 
talibin fi zikr aimmat al-Isma‘iliyin (Guidance for Seekers on the Recollection of Isma‘lt 
Imams). He found this treatise in a manuscript he obtained from Badakhshan, which was 
transcribed in 929/1523. Analysing the content of this work Ivanow recounts: 
The treatise chiefly deals with the tradition concerning the Imamate according to 
the Isma‘llt theory, and the duties of the faithful followers towards them. Works of 


this kind are not uncommon; but an extraordinary feature of this opuscule is the 
most interesting reference to a split in the house of the Nizari Imams.” 


Modern scholars concede that the schism is an obscure one as no reference to it is given 
in early Qasim-Shahi sources. Muhammad-Shahi (or Mu’mint) sources, particularly from 
Syria, South Asia and Badakhshan, provide more details about this split rather than about 
the actual dispute. What is evidently missing from the Muhammad-Shaht sources, which I 
will refer to below, is the nass - the divine appointment. If the nass remained the 
prerogative of the Qasim-Shaht line of the Imamate the schism would have taken on rather 
political underpinnings, which are neither mentioned in Qasim-Shahi nor the 


Muhammad-Shahi sources. 


According to the oral tradition of the Muhammad-Shahis of Syria, shown in the table 
below (Figure 18), the split occurred after the death of Shams al-Din Muhammad (son of 
Rukn al-Din Khurshah d. 655/1257), who is considered the twenty-eighth Imam of the 
Qasim-Shahis and the twenty-fifth Imam of the Muhammad-Shahis. The Syrian 


2 Daftary, The Isma'ilis, p. 403. 
4 The Syrian Isma@ilis use terms like al-Mu’miniyya and al-Qasimiyya to refer to this split. Daftary, The Ismd'ilis, p. 414. 


* Daftary, “Shah Tahir and the Nizari Isma‘lll Disguises,” in Lawson, (ed.)., Reason and Inspiration, p. 397 and his The 
Isma'llis, pp. 413- 414. 


*6 Tvanow, “A Forgotten Branch of the Ismailis,” in JRAS, 1938, pp. 57-79. 
27 hid. p. 64. 
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Muhammad-Shahis are of the opinion that Shams al-Din Muhammad had three sons: ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Mu’min Shah, Qasim Shah and Kiya Shah. The dispute arose between ‘Ala’ al-Din, 
the elder son of Shams al-Din, and his younger brother - Qasim Shah, who, according to 


the Syrian oral tradition, is considered the hujja of ‘Ala’ al-Din Mu’min Shah.” 


Shams al-Din Muhammad (d. 710/1310) 


al-Mu’miniyya al-Qasimiyya 
‘Ala al-Din Mu’min Shah Kiya Shah 
ae ie Mai oe Qasim Shah (d. 771/1369)  dsetiag 
(14th century) (14th century) 


onsidered to be the Hujjat of 
‘Ala al-Din Mu’min Shah 


Muhammad Shah 
(second half of the 14th century) 


Figure 18: Muhammad-shahi - Qasim-Shahi schism after the death of Imam Shams al-Din 
A different narrative of this schism is presented in the Irshad al-talibin ft zikr a’immat al- 
Isma@iliyin. This work was produced in Badakhshan in the first half of the sixteenth century. 
Ivanow ascribed it to Muhibb ‘Ali Qunduzi. However, it is possible that this work was 
produced by Ghiyath al-Din ‘Ali Amiran Isfahani (Section 6.4.1, pp. 167-169).” A similar 
narrative, according to Daftary, is presented in the Lama‘at al-tahirin, a South Asian 
Muhammad-Shahi source, composed in 1110/1698-99, by a certain Ghulam ‘Ali b. 
Muhammad. According to these sources the schism occurred after the death of Mu’min 
Shah rather than of Shams al-Din Muhammad. The sources from Badakhshan and South 
Asia present Mu’min Shah as the son of Shams al-Din Muhammad. Furthermore, we learn 


from these sources that Muhammad Shah and Qasim Shah, grandsons of Shams al-Din 


8 Daftary, The Isma’ilis, p. 414. 


> Tvanow, “Forgotten branch,” pp. 64-65 see also his Ismaili Literature, p. 165; Poonawala, Bibliography, pp. 270-71; Bertel’s, 

and Baqoev, Alfavitnyi Katalog, p. 19 (Ms. 3. Accession no. 1963/12e). Discussing the authorship of Irshad al-talibin, Virani 

says: 
We can be fairly certain, however, that the true author of the treatise was not Muhibb ‘Alt Qunduzz. In listing the 
Imams of the Muhammad-shahi line, the author ends with the Imam of his time, Razi al-Din b. ‘Izz al-Din Tahirshah. 
Ivanow based his hypothesis concerning the authorship on the assumption that this figure was still alive in 
929/1523 when the manuscript was transcribed. It has since been determined, however, that Razi al-Din died in 
915/1509. Had Muhibb ‘Ali been the true author, it would have been highly unusual for him not to have included 
in his list Razi al-Din’s successor, Shah Tahir Dakkani, the most famous son of this line. It is thus unlikely that 
Qundizi wrote this treatise, and therefore the author of the ‘Guidance for Seekers’ remains anonymous’. Virani, 
The Ism@‘ilis in the Middle Ages, p. 77. 
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Muhammad, were brothers who contested the office of the Imamate after the death of 


their father, Mu’min Shah.*° 


Shams al-Din Muhammad 


Mu’min Shah 


Muhammad Shah Qasim Shah 


Figure 19: Shams al-Din Muhammad’s heir-designate 
The earliest Qasim-Shahi sources, such as Abii Ishaq’s Haft bab (Seven Chapters) and Kalam- 
i pir (Sages Discourse; tenth century/sixteenth century), wrongly called Haft bab-i Shah 
Sayyid Nasir, surprisingly, support the above hypothesis. These Qasim-Shahi sources also 
concede that the split occurred not after the death of Shams al-Din but after that of his 
son Mu’min Shah sometime in the mid-fourteenth century.*’ The question becomes more 
complex due to the absence of Mu’min Shah’s name in the Qasim-Shahis shajara (lit. 
genealogical table). The schism remains an unsolved puzzle, which awaits further 


research. 


The schism also appears to have brought a degree of disorganisation to the community on 
a larger scale and was discussed among Qasim-Shahi and Muhammad-Shahi authors as far 
as Badakhshan, Syria and South Asia. Although the schism occurred in the fourteenth 
century in Iran, the new splinter groups attempted to legitimise the claims of the Imams 
from their respective lines on theoretical grounds continuously until the end of the 
seventeenth century. Despite the fact that this schism divided the community, the 
Badakhshanis, as I shall demonstrate, maintained relationships with both lines in Iran, 
which is clearly seen in the transference and preservation of Isma‘lt sources, on the one 
hand, and in the coming of missionaries and poets to the region, on the other. This trend 
is more explicitly shown in the arrival of dais and learned figures, like Ghiyath al-Din ‘Ali 
Amiran Sayyid al-Husayn al-Isfahani and through the impact of the Persian language on 
the work of Sayyid Suhrab Vali Badakhshani and others. As I hope to demonstrate, the 


above-named figures represented the Qasim-Shahi and Muhammad-Shahi lines 


°° Daftary, The Ismd'ilis, p. 414. 


31 Ibid. p. 414; Abii Ishaq, Haft bab, p. 24; Khayrkhwah, Kalam-i pir, p.51. See also an undated manuscript Ms 179 - Shajarah 
al-Isma‘iliyah, f. 3, in the collection of the IIS, London. 
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respectively. This implies that both of these lines were actively engaged in the religious 


life in Badakhshan until the Muhammad-Shahis merged with the Qasim-Shahis. 
6.4. Muhammad-Shahi Isma ilis in Badakhshan 


The post-Alamut schism discussed above remains a big mystery in Isma‘llt history. It must 
be emphasised that there is no information available on the doctrines and practices of the 
Muhammad-Shahis. What is known from fragmentary sources is that the Muhammad- 
Shahis propagated their doctrine under the guise of Twelver Shrism. The question that 
arises from the logical point of view is when and how the Muhammad-Shahi Imams 
succeeded in spreading their teaching in Badakhshan. As we know from the previous 
chapter the Isma ‘lis of Badakhshan followed the Fatimid teaching through the writings of 
Nasir-i Khusraw. Although there were sporadic connections with the Isma'lis of Iran, they 
still followed the Da‘wat-i Nasir. In order to understand the influence of Muhammad-Shahi 
Nizaris in Badakhshan, it will be useful to discuss briefly the biographies of the early 


Muhammad-Shahis Imams. 


Daftary, F. The Ismda‘ilis Muizzi, M. Ism@‘iliyan-i Iran 


Shams al-Din Muhammad (d. ca. 710/1310) 


‘Ala’ al-Din Mu'min Shah Muhammad b. Mu’min Shah 
(n/a) (729-807/1328-1404) 
Muhammad Shah b. Mu’min Shah Razi al-Din Muhammad 
(d. 838/1434) (787-838/1385-1434) 
Razi al-Din Muhammad Shah Tahir b. Razi al-Din 
(d. 868/1463-1464) (821-868/1418-1463) 
Razi al-Din II b. Tahir Razi al-Din II b. Tahir 
(d. 915/1509) (858-916/1453-1510) 
Shah Tahir b. Razi al-Din II al-Husayni Tahir Shah b. Razi al-Din al-Husayni 
Dakkani (d. ca. 956/1549) [Dakkani] (878-956/1473-1549) 


Figure 20: Modern studies on Muhammad-Shahi genealogy 
The first of these was Muhammad b. Mu’min who was born in Shiraz in 729/1328. He lived 


for 76 years, died in 807/1404 and was buried in Sultaniyya, which lies south-west of 
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Qazvin.” Mu‘izzi implies that after the schism Mu'min Shah migrated from Tabriz to Shiraz 
and then to Sultaniyya. The reason for this migration is not provided in any sources. 
According to Daftary, Mu’min Shah had a son Muhammad Shah who succeeded his father. 
Muiizzi, on the other hand, omits his name and gives the name of Mu’min Shah’s successor 
as Razi al-Din Muhammad, who was born in 787/1385 in Sultaniyya. Razi al-Din 
Muhammad, according to Mu‘izzi, migrated to Syria where he passed away in 837/1434.* 
This marks the spread of Mu’min-Shahi Isma‘lism into Syria. After his death he was 
succeeded by Tahir b. Razi al-Din, who was born in 821/1418 in Shiraz. Mu‘izzi relates that 
he returned from Syria to Shiraz where he died in 868/1463. There exist no records in 
either primary or secondary sources of these Imams having had any relationship with 
Badakhshan. This would indicate that in the early fifteenth century Badakhshan followed 
the Qasim-Shahi lines of the Imamate, a hypothesis which will be discussed below (Section 


6.5, pp. 172-184). 


Tahir b. Razi al-Din was succeeded by Razi al-Din II b. Tahir, who, according to Mu‘izzi, was 
born in Sultaniyya in 858/1453. The Imamate of Razi al-Din II b. Tahir, coincides with the 
advance of the last Timirids into Badakhshan. They had been ousted from Ma wara al- 
nahr, their ‘Parental land’, by the Shaybanids who took Ma ward al-nahr under their control 
at the turn of the ninth/fifteenth century. It must be emphasised that Razi al-Din is the 
only high ranking dignitary in the IsmaIlt hierarchy who not only lived in Badakhshan but 
was the active ruler of the region, from 912/1506 to 915/1509-10.* It is highly likely that 
this Muhammad-Shahi Imam used religion as a tool to consolidate the local population 
against both the encroachment of the Uzbeks from Central Asia and the last Timirids 
descended from the progeny of Abi Sa‘td, and thus relatives of Babur padshah (Chapter 3, 
pp. 67-77). Because the political situation in the region was unsafe for the conducting of 
religious activities, it is likely that Imam Razi al-Din and his close associates refrained from 
producing any doctrinal work in support of the Muhammad-Shaht line. Razi al-Din was 
succeeded by his son Tahir Shah (or Shah Tahir), whom I shall discuss briefly below in 
section 6.4.2. (pp. 169-172) 


32 Mu'‘izzi, Ism@iltyan-i Iran, Unpublished MA Thesis, Mashhad, 1992, pp. 89-90. 
33 Mu'‘izzi, Ism@‘iliyan-i Iran, p. 90; Daftary, The Ismd'ilis, p. 510. 
** Ibid. pp. 91-92; Daftary, “Shah Tahir and the Nizari Isma'ilt Disguises,” pp. 401-403. 


35 | will discuss Shah Tahir’s brief biography in section 6.4.2. Prior to this I will discuss briefly the biography of Ghiyath 
al-Din ‘Ali-i Isfahant, who arrived in Badakhshan in the second half of the fifteenth century, long before the arrival of 
Razi al-Din II b. Tahir, the thirtieth Muhammad-Shahi Imam according to Daftary’s list. Daftary, The Ismd'lis, p. 510. 
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Although the arrival of Razi al-Din II was the main impetus for the spread of Muhammad- 
Shahi teaching in Badakhshan, it was not the first exposure of the Badakhshani 
communities to Muhammad-Shahi Isma‘llism. The Muhammad-Shahi Imams had sent 
their dais to Badakhshan to convert the followers of the Da‘wat-i Nasir — then paying 
lipservice to the Qasim-Shaht line of Imams — to the Muhammad-Shaht fold. This is clearly 
attested by the arrival in Badakhshan of a certain Ghiyath al-Din ‘Alt-i Isfahant, whom I 
discuss briefly below in section 6.4.1. (pp. 167-169) 


It needs to be mentioned that the Muhammad-Shahi Imams had a large number of 
followers in Syria, Iran, Transoxiana, Badakhshan and India. Their presence and 
prominence in India is directly related to the activity of Shah Tahir Dakkani (d. ca. 
956/1549) and his successors. It seems safe to assume that, at some point in the 
eighth/sixteenth century, the followers of the Muhammad-Shahi Imams in Badakhshan 
started to change their allegiance to the Qasim-Shahi line of the Imamate. Therefore, the 
case of Badakhshan can be taken as an example for this transformation and I shall discuss 


this in detail in sections 6.5 and 6.6 below (pp. 172-192). 
6.4.1. Ghiyath al-Din ‘Alt Amiran Sayyid al-Husayni al-Isfahant 


Ghiyath al-Din Isfahant is a contemporary of Sayyid Suhrab Vali Badakhshani, who 
presumably arrived in Badakhshan during the reign of Shah Sultan Muhammad (d. 
869/1466), the last ruler of Badakhshan who was sympathetic to or a crypto-Ismaill. His 
arrival in Badakhshan would thus coincide with the reign of Sultan Abu Said b. Sultan 
Muhammad b. Miran Shah, a Timirid ruler (854-873/1451-1469). No precise information 
is available about his childhood and early education. Similarly, we do not possess any 


precise or even approximate date for his arrival in Badakhshan. 


Ghiyath al-Din, as is evident from his nisba, was originally from Isfahan, a region in central 
Iran. It seems plausible to argue that at some point in the tenth/fifteenth century, he 
either visited or migrated to Badakhshan. We might also speculate that he was sent to the 
region by the Nizari Ismailt Imam. However, it is unknown whether he represented the 
Muhammad-Shahi or Qasim-Shahi line of the Imamate. As far as can be determined, 
Ghiyath al-Din Isfahani’s visit to Badakhshan must have been motivated not only by his 
religious affiliation with the NizarI Ismailis but also by a political purpose. Such 


fragmentary information as we possess indicates that, upon his arrival in the region, 


5° Daftary, The Ismd ‘lis, p. 414. 
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Ghiyath al-Din Isfahani lived at the court of the local ruler who was either a Shra/Isma ‘ili 
or sympathetic towards the Shris/Isma'ilis. Hence, we might assume that he had been sent 
to Badakhshan from the Isma'lli da‘wa centre in Iran. Therefore, we might safely argue that 
Ghiyath al-Din had been commissioned to propagate the Nizar1 Ismaili doctrine in 
Badakhshan and the Pamir principalities. In discussing the religious milieu in Badakhshan 
in the fifteenth century Umed Shohzodamuhammad comes to the conclusion that Ghiyath 
al-Din was sent to the mountain regions at some point before the mid-fifteenth century.” 
This approximate indication has been retrieved from his own works, particularly his short 
treatise on astrology - Nujiim - which was published in 1995 in Khorigh.* Supporting 
evidence for this argument can be adduced from the same treatise, in which Ghiyath al- 


Din informs us that this work was written at the people’s request sometime in 866/1461- 


62, which is considered to be the date for the composition of this work.” 


According to Bertel’s and Baqoev, Ghiyath al-Din was a man of learning. He was a prolific 
writer and composed several treatises on different subjects. Among other works, he is 
considered to be the author of hitherto unstudied Danishndma-i jahan (Encyclopaedia of 
the World), which was composed in 879/1474. Two copies of this work are preserved in 
the library of the Wellcome Institute for the History of Medicine in London. It is evident 
both from the Danishnama-i jahan and the Falgiri (Fortune Telling), also known as Asrar al- 
hurif (Mystery of Letters), that Ghiyath al-Din Isfahani was well-versed in the study of both 
Qur’an and Hadith. In addition to Falgirt or Asrar al-hurif, preserved in the collection of the 
Saltykov-Shedrin library in St. Petersburg, the manuscript contains an interesting work 
on the recitation and reading of the Qur’an, entitled A Short Treatise on Rules of Reading the 
Qur'an.” 

Ghiyath al-Din’s literary and missionary activity coincides with the Imamate of Qasim- 
Shahi Nizar Imam Muhammad b. Islamshah (d. ca. 868/1463). We may infer that Ghiyath 
al-Din was sent to Badakhshan as part of Ismaili missionary activity. Umed 


Shohzodamuhammad tentatively proposes that Ghiyath al-Din was sent to the mountain 


37 Shohzodamuhammad, “Manba’i Purarzish Roje’ ba Barrasii Avzo’i Mazhabii Badakhshon dar Qarni XV,” in Vestnik 
Khorogskogo Universiteta, vol. 2, no. 2000, pp. 121-126; Ghiyath al-Din ‘Alt-i Isfahani, Nujiim, Shohzodamuhammad, (ed.)., 
Khorog, 1995, p. 15. 


3° Khoriigh (Russian - Khorog) is the capital of Gorno-Badakhshan Autonmous Oblast’ of modern Tajikistan. 

3° Ghiyath al-Din ‘Ali-1 Isfahant, Nujaim, Khorog, 1995, p. 15; Bertel’s and Bakoev, Alfavitnii Katalog Rukopisei Obnaruzhennykh 
v Gorno-Badakhshanskoi Avtonomnoi Oblasti Ekspiditsiex 1959-1963 gg., Moscow, 1967, pp. 69-70. 

“© Kastygova, Persidskie i Tadzhikskie Rukopisi “Novot Serii” Gosudarstvennoi Publichnoi Biblioteki imeni M.E. Sal’tykova-Shedrina, 
Leningrad, 1988-89, p. 160; See also: Keshavarz, A Descriptive and Analytical Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the Library of 
the Wellcome Institute for the History of Medicine, London, 1986, pp. 386-387; Ivanow, “The Date of the Danish-ndma-i jahan,” 
in JRASGBI, no. 1 January 1927), pp. 95-96. 
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regions on the instruction of Imam Muhammad b. Islamshah.*' This seems unconvincing, 
as Ghiyath al-Din Isfahani may have written a treatise called Irshad al-talibin ft zikr a@immat 
al-Ismailiyin, which is thematically closer to the Muhammad-Shahi rather than Qasim- 
Shahi line of the Imamate. The Muhammad-Shahi leaning of the text can be adduced from 


the content of this treatise. 


—— 


Historians as well as modern scholars of Isma ‘ili history in Badakhshan, with the exception 
of Bertel’s and Baqoev, fail to provide any information about Ghiyath al-Din Isfahani and 
his missionary activities. A striking feature of his literary work and his missionary activity 
in Badakhshan is that neither Ghiyath al-Din nor Sayyid Suhrab Vali Badakhshani 
mentions the other. In referring to this significant point, our attention is drawn again to 
the geographical disposition of Badakhshan and the Pamir principalities. As a result we 
may tentatively conclude that Ghiyath al-Din Isfahani visited the southern parts of 
Badakhshan, while Sayyid Suhrab Vali may have been residing in the mountain 


principalities of the Pamirs - such as Shughnan or Wakhan. 


There is, however, a point of convergence in modern studies pertaining to these two 
figures, which is directly linked to the issue of the authorship of the Tuhfat al-nazirin or 
Sahifat al-nazirin. Despite this, the life and work of these important Isma‘ili figures of the 


ninth/fifteenth century still awaits a critical study.” 
6.4.2. Shah Tahir Dakkani 


After the execution of Imam Razial-Din II b. Tahir (Chapter 3, pp. 67-75) his son Shah Tahir 
b. Razi al-Din II al-Husayni, also known as Shah Tahir Dakkani, succeeded him. Shah Tahir, 
“the most famous son of this line,”*” was born in Khind, in a village in the province of 
Qazvin.“* Mu‘izzi provides his date of birth as 878/1473.° We find a relatively detailed 
account of Shah Tahir’s life in Muhammad Qasim Hindi Shah Astarabadi’s Gulshan-i 


“| Shohzodamuhammad, “Manba’i purarzish,” pp. 121-126. 


“ To attempt a complete analysis of the authorship of this treatise within the scope of this thesis would be contrary to 
the very intention of the work. Thus, this discussion will be left for a separate study. However, Shohzodamuhammad 
and Shokhumorov argue that the Tuhfat al-nazirin, which is also known as Si va shish sahifa or Sahifat al-nazirin, was 
composed by Ghiyath al-Din Isfahani, rather than by Sayyid Suhrab Vali Badakhshani. The same hypothesis is also 
proposed by Bertel’s and Baqoev. Shohzodamuhammad, “Manba’i purarzish,” pp. 121-126. Shokhumorov, Razdelenie 
Badakhshana i Sud’by Ismailizma, Moscow-Dushanbe, 2008, pp. 26-27; Bertel’s, and Baqoev, Alfavitnyi Katalog, Moscow, 1967, 
p. 69 (Ms. no, 156, Accession no: 1959/8a). 


* Virani, The Ismd’ilis in the Middle Ages, p. 77. 


“4 “Abd al-Razzaq, Samsam al-Dawla Shahnavaz Khan, Baharistan-i Sukhan, Bukhari, (ed.)., Madras, 1958, pp. 403-406; 
Poonawala, Bibliography of Isma‘ili Literature, Malibu, 1977, p. 271 also his “Shah Tahir,” in EI2, vol. 9 (1997), pp. 200-201. 


* Mu‘izzi, Ism@iltyan-i Iran, pp. 92-96 and 147. 
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Ibrahimi better known as Ta’rikh-i Firishta, which was completed in 1015/1606-07.”° 
Although, the Ta’rikh-i Firishta gives a detailed account of Shah Tahir’s life and activities, 
the process of selecting him as the heir-designate is absent in his narrative. A striking 
feature present in all the sources on Shah Tahir furnishes an interesting dimension to this 
figure in respect of his religious activity. He was proclaimed a persona non grata at the 
Safavid court by Shah Ismail (r. 907-930/1502-1524). As a result he left the court and 
migrated to Kashan, where “he was granted a permission to teach in religious seminary.”” 
In 926/1520 the Safavid ruler issued a second decree, this time for Shah Tahir’s execution, 
as a result of his both teaching and preaching of the Muhammad-Shahi Nizari doctrine 
while also being in the service of the Safavid monarch. Likewise, he was also actively 
preaching this doctrine in Kashan,** which was against the religious policy of the Safavid 
domain. This time, however, he left Persia and settled in India,” first in Goa and then in 
Ahmadnagar.” Paradoxically, Shah Tahir started propagating the Twelver Shit doctrine 
when he was in the service of Burhan al-Din Nizam Shah (914-961/1508-1554) in 
Ahmadnagar. According to Daftary “Shah Tahir propagated his form of Nizari 
(Muhammad-Shahi) Isma‘llism in the guise of Twelver Shrism, which was more suitable 


for the Muslim rulers of India.” 


It is important to note that the Islamisation of the Deccan dates back to 695/1296 when 
Sultan ‘Ala al-Din Khiljt invaded it from Delhi. This was followed by a number of military 
expeditions to the region.” The foundation of the Bahmanid dynasty in 748/1347 by ‘Ala’- 
al-Din Hasan Bahman Shah marks the establishment of the first Muslim kingdom in 
southern India. It is important to mention that the Bahmanids traced their lineage to the 
Iranian King, Bahman b. Isfandiyar. Khalidi mentions that a number of high dignitaries at 


the Bahmanid court were either Shri or had strong Shit proclivities, thus facilitating the 


“6 Firishta, Ta’rikh-i Firishta, Briggs (ed.)., Bombay, 1832, vol. II, pp. 213-231; Daftary, The Ismd'‘ilis, pp. 452-455 and notes 
128 to 131, pp. 656-657. 


47 ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Baharistan-i Sukhan, pp. 403-405; Daftary, “Shah Tahir and the Nizari Isma'lis Disguises,” pp. 401-403. 
“8 Kashan, is a region north of modern Isfahan and south of Tehran. 


” Daftary, The Isma‘ilis, pp. 452; Hosain, “Shah Tahir of the Deccan,” in Katre, and Gode, (eds.)., A Volume of Indian and 
Iranian Studies: Presented to Sir E. Denison Ross on his 68th Birthday 6th June 1939, Bombay, 1939, pp. 147-160; Kazimi, “Shah 
Tahir-ul-Husayni,” in Indo-Iranica, vol. 8, no. 2 (June 1965), pp. 41-44; Basu, “A Chapter on the Reign of ‘Ali Adil Shah of 
Bijapur,” Ibid. pp. 1-13. For more recent study on Deccan and Shah Tahir, see: Roy, Society, Space, and the State in the Deccan 
Sultanates, 1565-1636, Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Chicago University, 2012. 

5° Goa is a region in the south-west of modern India. Ahmadnagar is the capital of a district that bears the same name, 
which is in the state of Maharashtra. Ahmadnagar was built by Ahmad Nizam Shah, the founder of the Nizam Shahi 
dynasty in 899/1494. For more details, see: Roy, Society, Space and State, 2012, pp. 38-121 and pp. 179-226. 

>! Daftary, The Ism@‘ilis, p. 454 


5? Khalidi, “The Shi'ites of the Deccan: An Introduction,” in RDSO, vol. 54 (1991), pp. 5-8. 
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diffusion of ShiT teaching in the Deccan.” In 907/1502 Yusuf ‘Adil Shah (r. 894-916/1489- 
1510), who had close links to Shah Ismail, proclaimed Shiism the state religion in 
Bijapur.” In 934/1528, the Bahmanid dynasty, which ruled the region for more than 160 
years, split into five Muslim kingdoms: the ‘Imadshahis of Birar, the Nizamshahis of 
Ahmadnagar, the Baridshahis of Bidar, the ‘Adilshahis of Bijapur, and the Qutbshahis of 
Golconda (Hyderabad).* The last two of these dynasties, namely the ‘Adilshahis and 
Qutbshahis, came under the Shii7 rulers. The ground for the spread of Shah Tahir’s so- 
called Isma‘llt teaching in the guise of Twelver Shrism was prepared much earlier. While 
the ‘Adilshahi and Qutbshahi dynasties were already ruled by a Shii, Shah Tahir also 
successfully converted the ruler of the Nizamshahis of Ahmadnagar. It is likely that Shah 
Tahir expressed his Muhammad-Shahi ideas in a Saft form and we may note that the 
authorship of an Ismaili commentary on the Gulshan-i raz (The Rose-Garden of Mystery) 


of a famous Sift mystic Mahmid Shabistart is attributed to him.” 


The whole story about Shah Tahir Dakkant both in Muhammad-Shahi as well as Qasim- 
Shahi sources does not even provide a slight clue as to whether he had direct or indirect 
links with his followers in Badakhshan. Local sources such as the Silk-i Gawhar-riz of 
Guharrez valadi Khwaja ‘Abd al-Nabt valadi Khwaja Salih-i Yumgi refer to the remnants of 
the Muhammad-Shahi Nizari belief, which most probably spread to the region prior to the 
arrival or even after the death of Imam Razi al-Din b. Tahir, a matter which invites further 


study. 


Another issue we are left with at this particular stage is the question of whether it was the 
practice of tagiyya that caused Shah Tahir so strictly to disguise his Muhammad-Shahi 
Nizari association and to express his ideas in a Twelver Shri or a Sufi form or whether it 
was, on the other hand, that he already adhered either to Imami Shrism or was affiliated 
with some other Sufi tarigas. A strict practice of tagiyya can lead to a diversion from 
ancestral faith as Virani states: 

The hazards constantly facing the stateless community forced it to make tagiyya not just 


an expedient to be used on occasion, but a way of life. While this held the advantage of 
deflecting unwanted attention, it also harboured its own risks. Dissimulation through 


53 Khalidi, “The Shi‘ites of the Deccan: An Introduction,” in RDSO, vol. 54 (1991), pp. 5; Ansari, “Bahmanid Dynasty,” in EIr, 
vol, 3 (1989), pp. 494-499, 


»4 Ibid. p. 6. 
°° Ansari, “Bahmanid Dynasty,” pp. 494-499. 


°° Lewisohn, Beyond Faith and Infidelity: The Sift Poetry and Teaching of Mahmud Shabistari, Richmond, 1995. Daftary, The 
Ism@'ilis, p. 453. Bertel’s and Baqoev found some copies of the Gulshan-i raz (The Rose Garden of Mystery) in Badakhshan 
during their expedition in 1959-63. See: Bertel’s, and Baqoev, Alfavitnyi Katalog, p. 83 (Ms. no. 196. Accession no. 1959/27a). 
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generations was liable to obscure the identity of sections of the community, which would 
gradually forget their ancestral heritage. Over time, these segments would drift, eventually 
adopting the identity that had once been nothing more than a cover.” 


The essential theme of Muhammad-Shahi Nizar discourse is, of course, very appealing. 
However, in the next section we will show that the Ismail1 community in Badakhshan and 
adjacent areas partially adhered both to the Muhammad-Shahi and the Qasim-Shahi lines. 
The strong attachment to the Da‘wat-i Nasir, the backbone of the Isma‘lli tradition in 
Badakhshan, did not allow the community to be cast adrift and this was expressed in local 


rituals and practices. 
6.5. Qasim-Shahi Isma ‘ilis in Badakhshan 


In the previous section we talked about the Muhammad-Shaht Nizart, but the question of 
whether the Nizaris of Badakhshan unanimously accepted their teaching or opposed it 
was not clarified. In order to understand this event properly from the Qasim-Shaht 
perspective we will explore sources from Badakhshan as well as those produced in Iran 
from the fourteenth to the nineteenth centuries. To do this we shall need to revisit some 


events discussed in the previous section but with additional details. 


The Qasim-Shahi Isma'tlis are of the opinion that Qasim Shah, the eponymous founder of 
the Qasim-Shahi line of Imams, succeeded his father, Shams al-Din Muhammad, as the 
rightful Imam in 710/1310. The schism remains obscure on account of the divergent 
presentations in Qasim-Shahi and Muhammad-Shahi sources. The former are also of the 
opinion that Qasim Shah was poisoned sometime in 770/1368. This event is clearly 
expounded in a Qasida emitted by the dai Anjudani (composed possibly in the first half of 
the sixteenth century).® The death of Qasim Shah was probably the reason for the split as 
the members of his family would seem to have been involved in this vicious act. A 
reference to this mysterious murder is also found in another fifteenth-century Qasim- 
Shahi source, the Haft nukta (Seven Aphorisms or Seven Points) which expounds the reason 
for the division of the family of the Imam. It also refers to the involvement of a member(s) 
of the Imam’s family in the murder of Qasim Shah, when it states: 


This is what happened in the time of the lord of the age and caliph of the Merciful, ‘Ala’ al- 
Haqq va-al-Dunya va-al-Din, Khudawand Qasimshah the first, on whose mention be 


57 Virani, The Ismd ‘lis of the Middle Ages, p. 48. 

58 DaT Anjudani, Qasida-i Zurriya, Per. Ms. 15030, f. 6, (IIS, London). Mu'‘izzi, Ismda‘iliyan-i Iran, pp. 167-168, n. 76 and her 
Ta’rikh-i Isma‘iliyya-i Badakhshan, p. 242; Virani, Isma‘ilis in the Middle Ages, pp. 86-87. An untitled Mathnawi was given to 
me by Dr. Faquir Hunzai where this poem is also transcribed. Since this manuscript does not have any accession number 
I will refer to it as: An Untitled Mathnawi, Ms. F-2008. In the private collection, London. 
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prostration, peace and glorification. A group of the accursed who, on the face of things, 
were among his family members, led several servants in every region, who were soldiers, 
on the path to hell. Previously, the people of Badakhshan, the fortress of Zafar, the realm 
of Egypt and Narjawan and other places followed the true summons, but at the instigation 
of that faction they have been drowned in the ocean of iniquity. Now, the foremost duty 
for the mu‘allims (teachers) of the present time is to make every possible human effort to 
guide them (the community) according to the decree (farmam). 


What beauty or intellect could consider reasonable the imamate of someone who was so 
immersed and seduced by status in this world that from the height of envy and jealousy, 
by deadly poison he made sweet life bitter on the palate of his brother and gave his paternal 
cousin a drink of diamond, cutting off his hope for life? In short, the teachers of 
Badakhshan and in the other aforementioned places must make great efforts, especially in 
areas where the dervishes are virtuous.” 


Two important points emerge from the passage above: first, that Qasim Shah b. Shams al- 
Din, the twenty-ninth Qasim-Shahi Imam was poisoned by a close relative; and second, 
that the Ismailis of Badakhshan, who followed the true line, were led astray by the 
Muhammad-Shahis, Equally, we find a reference in an old copy of the Charagh-nama, that 
the Isma ‘lis of Badakhshan followed the Qasim-Shahi line of the Imamate.” From this we 
may surmise that the followers of the Da‘wat-i Nasir only partially adhered to the 


Muhammad-Shahi line of the Imamate. 


The political situation in the post-Alamtt period led to the suppression of Ismaili 
missionary activity. As a result the direct link between the Imam and his followers in Iran 
and other regions was lost. Migration and population movement may have resulted in the 
arrival of some Ismailis in Badakhshan. However, there is no clear indication of a direct 
relationship between the Qasim-Shaht Nizaris of Persia and their Badakhshani co- 
religionists immediately after the split. Likewise, there is no direct indication of the spread 
of Muhammad-Shahi teaching in Badakhshan and its mountain principalities — the mirigart 
or shahigari. The question that arises, at least from the discursive and logical point of view 
is why the connection was cut between the Qasim-Shahi Imams and the da‘wa in 
Badakhshan. A number of factors might have contributed to this phenomenon. The first 
and simplest one is the remoteness of the region from the da‘wa centre, but since this 
hindrance had been overcome in the past this is an unsatisfactory reason. A second factor 
is the political situation of the region at large that stifled the activities of the da‘wa not 


only in Iran but also in the areas where the Imam was residing. A third cause is the schism 


°° [Islam Shah], Haft nukta, Per Ms. 43 (IIS, London); Ms. Haft nukta, in private collection, Dushanbe, Tajikistan; Virani, The 
Isma'lis in the Middle Ages, pp. 86-87. 


6° Charagh-nama (incomplete), Persian Ms N. This is an undated old manuscript; the only extant copy is in a private 
collection, Dushanbe, Tajikistan. 
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that led to rivalry between the Muhammad-Shahis themselves, who used Twelver Shrism 
to propagate their creed. The Qasim-Shahis, on the other hand, resorted to the practice of 
tagiyya and lived clandestinely in Iran. Thus, the missionary activities of the Qasim-Shahis 


functioned, but only underground, disguised in a Twelver Shra or Sufi form. 


The oral tradition was preserved and transmitted orally from generation to generation 
until Guharrez son of Khwaja ‘Abd al-Nabt son of Khwaja Salih from Yungan collected 
them. Based on these stories he composed a treatise known as the Silk-i Gawhar-riz.°' What 
Guharrez did in his work was to put events in a systematic narrative form but without 
providing any chronological framework. We may note that some of the accounts provided 
in his narratives are of a mixed nature, which reflect both the paucity of information in 
oral tradition itself and his limited access to historical sources. Thus, the information 


provided in the Silk-i Gawhar-riz needs to be addressed with a certain degree of caution. 


The Silk-i Gawhar-riz suggests that the Muhammad-Shahi Imams had a number of people 
or possibly small communities of followers in Badakhshan. The precise geographic 
location of these groups remains vague. It is evident from his narration that the influence 
of the Muhammad-Shahis in the region did not last for a long time. As I demonstrated 
earlier, one of the Muhammad-Shahi Imams, namely Razi al-Din II b. Tahir (d. 915/1509), 
visited the region. Shokhumorov categorically denies the fact that Razi al-Din was the 
Muhammad-Shahi Imam: 
Razi al-Din was the pir of the Ismailis of the mountain region of Badakhshan that 


includes the territories of all principalities situated on the upper reaches of the Ami 
Darya.” 


Shokhumorov’s hypothesis here could only have been convincing had the Muhammad- 


Shaht - Qasim-Shahi split been repudiated. 


The Silk-i Gawhar-riz, on the other hand, attempted to resolve this matter through the 
genealogical trees of the Imams and their local representatives in Badakhshan. In other 
words, the representative of the Muhammad-Shahi Imams in Badakhshan knew the 
genealogy of the Imams in this line. Therefore, in one of the narratives in the Silk-i Gawhar- 


riz, Guharrez reckons: 


61] use the short form of Gawhar-riz to refer to the treatise Silk-i Gawhar-riz. I use Guharrez to refer to the author. The full 
name of the author is given as Guharrez valadi Khwaja ‘Abd al-Nabi valadi Khwaja Salih-i Yumgy. 


° Shokhumorov, Razdelenie Badakhshana, pp. 42-43. 
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After Mawlana ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad, Mawlana Mu’min Shah became [the Imam] and 
after him Mawlana Razi al-Din Muhammad became [the Imam] while from the [local 
leaders] Sayyid Mehtar was succeeded by Sayyid ‘Ali who became [the local guide] and 
started to guide the believers. After Razi al-Din Ahmad,® Mawlana Muhammad Shah 
became [his successor], and after him Mawlana Tahir became the Imam. After Sayyid 
‘All, Sayyid Salmam became the guide for the darvishes from the mountainous regions. 
He guided [people to] Mawlana Mu’min Shah’s teachings. After him Mawlana Shah 
Salam became the Imam. After Sayyid Salman Abdal, Sayyid Darvish Muhammad 
became the guide for the mountainous people and started to summon the believers. 
[And] each darvish was serving his Imam; and thus, in the same manner one must 
understand that after Mawlana ‘Abd al-Salam, Malik al-Salam became the Imam and he 
was succeeded by Mawlana Mustansir while after him Mawlana Shah Gharib Mirza 
became the Imam.” 


The passage above is very intricate but by careful examination we can see that it contains 
a mix of names of Qasim-Shahi and Muhammad-Shahi Imams as well as their local leaders 
which brings about confusion. This task is similar to tackling a jigsaw puzzle requiring a 
detailed assessment of all parts from the narrative provided in the Silk-i Gawhar-riz and 


cross referencing with modern studies. 


To demonstrate the Muhammad-Shaht - Qasim-Shahi relations and rivalry, which are not 
explicitly referred to in the passage above, I will compare the family tree from the Silk-i 
Gawhar-riz with the genealogical tables provided in Farhad Daftary’s ground-breaking 


work, The Isma‘ilis: Their History and Doctrine. 


It is apparent from the Silk-i Gawhar-riz that both the Nizart branches had their 
representatives in Badakhshan. In order to differentiate these two lines Guharrez employs 
a number of terms: the term hadi (lit. guide) is used to refer to the Qasim-Shahi high- 


ranking dignitaries while the term rahi (lit. companion) is used in relation to the 
63 Tt should be Muhammad as in the first line. 
® Guharrez, Silk-i Gawhar-riz, Manuscript G from private collection, ff. 51-52. 
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Muhammad-Shahi dignitaries. Linguistically, the author’s (Silk-i Gawhar-riz) argument 
remains ambigious. It seems safe to assume that Guharrez’s mother tongue was not 
Persian-Dart but possibly Shughnt - a local dialect from the Indo-Iranian language group 
spoken in Badakhshan and the Pamir principalities. In the light of this we can see that 
some linguistic constructions such as “...az Mawlono Alo al-Din Muhammad Mawlano Mu’min 
Shoh shud...” and others are verbatim translations from Shughni expression such as “...az 
Mawlono Alo al-Din Muhammad-and Mawlono Mu’min Shoh sut...”° The translation of such 
expressions from the Pamiri languages can be grasped only from the text itself and its 
internal structure. If a listener or a reader misses a point the whole narrative will create 
both an ambiguity and at the same time a double meaning. Thus, the expression from the 
Shughni language could be translated either as “...and Mawland Mu’min Shah was born from 
Mawlana ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad...” or “...after Mawlana ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad Mawlana 


Mu’min Shah became...” | use the latter expression in the case of my translation. 


Silk-i Gawhar-riz Silk-i Gawhar-riz Daftary, The Isma‘ilis 


Muhammad-Sshahi 


es ; Muhammad-Shahi Imams 
Rahis (Companions) 


Muhammad-Shahi Imams 


1. ‘Ala al-Din Mu’min Shah b. 
i. Sayyid Mehtar Muhammad 


| (Early fifteenth century) | 2. Muhammad Shah b. 
b. Mu’min Shah Gikees dies 
Mu’min Shah (d. 808/1404) 


a. ‘Ala al-Din Muhammad 


3. Razi al-Din b. Muhammad 


. Ragi al-Din Muh i id ‘Ali 
c. Razi al-Din Muhammad | ii. Sayyid ‘Ali shah (d. 838/1434) 


Chronology not specified 


4. Tahir b. Razi al-Din 


d. Muhammad Shah (d. 868/1463) 


5. Razi al-Din Il b. Tahir 
iii. Sayyid Salman (d. 915/1509) 
Chronology not specified 


e. Shah Tahir 


6. Shah Tahir al-Husayni 
(d. ca. 956/1549) 


Figure 21: Muhammad-Shahi genealogy from Badakhshan in comparison with modern studies 
Let us examine the passage in more detail. Guharrez starts his narrative with the 


Muhammad-Shahi Imam, ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad; this does not accord with Farhad 


6 In order to differentiate between Persian-Dari and Shughni expressions, no diacritical marks will be used in Shughni 
language citations. 
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Daftary’s genealogical chart. Daftary gives the name of the twenty-sixth Muhammad- 
Shahi Imam as ‘Ala’ al-Din Mu’min Shah b. Muhammad (d. 807/1404) not ‘Ala’ al-Din b. 
Muhammad. During this period a certain (i.) Sayyid Mehtar, a local rahi from Badakhshan, 
called on the Isma'llis of the Da‘wat-i Nasir to give their allegiance to the Muhammad-Shaht 
line of Imams. He was succeeded by (ii.) Sayyid ‘Alt, who was followed by (iii.) Sayyid 
Salman. It is difficult to place these rahis in any feasible chronological context. However, 
the text of the Silk-i Gawhar-riz implies that this situation continues until the first half of 
the sixteenth century. According to the Gawhar-riz the rahis (i.e. companions) assisted the 
pirs in summoning the believers to follow first, Imam ‘Ala al-Din Muhammad. This Imam, 
again according to the Gawhar-riz, was succeeded in order by (b.) Mi’min Shah, (c.) Razial- 
Din Muhammad, (d.) Muhammad Shah and finally (e.) Imam Tahir.” Daftary’s genealogical 
table, by contrast, shows that (1) Imam ‘Ala’ al-Din Mu’min Shah b. Muhammad was 
succeeded by (2) Muhammad Shah b. Mi’min Shah, then by (3.) Razi al-Din b. Muhammad 
Shah and (4) Tahir b. Razi al-Din who passed the Imamate to his son (5) Imam Razi al-Din 
Il b. Tahir’ who, as I mentioned earlier (Chapter 3, pp. 67-75), was brutally executed in 
915/1509-10 in Badakhshan. The account from the Silk-i Gawhar-riz coincides with the 
genealogical chart in Daftary’s book. Nonetheless, we find that the names are a bit 


disorganized, which is evident from the Figure 21 above (p. 176). 


As far as the Qasim-Shahi line is concerned we can see some minor lapses in the narrative 
of the Silk-i Gawhar-riz. Guharrez argues that (b.) Shah Salam succeeded (a.) Qasim Shah, 
(c.) ‘Abd al-Salam (d.) Malik al-Salam and (e.) Mustansir who was followed by (f.) Imam 
Gharib Mirza.® Daftary, in his turn, suggests that Imam Shams al-Din Muhammad was 
succeeded by Imam (A.) Qasim Shah (d. 770/1368), (B.) Islam Shah, (C.) Muhammad b. Islam 
Shah, (D.) Mustansir bi'llah II (d. 885/1480), (E.) ‘Abd al-Salam (d. 3899/1493) and then by 
Imam (F.) Gharib Mirza (d. 904/1498).° These names as furnished by the Silk-i Gawhar-riz 
are slightly different. One additional point may be noted that due to the practice of tagiyya 
the Ismaili Imams of that time used different names and in some cases a takhallus or nom 


de plume to disguise their true identity. 


6° Guharrez, Silk-i Gawhar-riz, f. 51-52. 
8’ Daftary, The Isma‘ilis, p. 510. 
68 Guharrez, Silk-i Gawhar-riz, f. 51-52. 


6 The death dates provided in the text and both tables are from: Daftary, The Isma‘ilis, pp. 509-510; Nanji, and Esmail, 
“The Isma'llis in History,” in Nasr, (ed.)., ICIC, Tehran, 1977, pp. 259-260; Mu ‘izzi, Ismda‘iltyan-i Iran, pp. 147-151. 
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Silk-i Gawhar-riz Silk-i Gawhar-riz Daftary, The Isma‘ilis 


Qasim-Shahi 


Qasim-Shahi Imams Hadi (Guide) 


Qasim-Shahi Imams 


a. Qasim Shah | | A. Qasim Shah (d. 770/1368) 
Sayyid Salman ‘Abdal 
Chronology not specified | 
b. Shah Salam | | B. Islam Shah (d. 27/1423) 


c. ‘Abd al-Salam C. Muhammad b. Islam Shah 


| | D. Mustansir bi'llah II 
| Sayyid Muhammad Darvish | (d. 85/1480) 
| Chronology not specified 


d. Malik al-Salam 


E. ‘Abd al-Salam 


. Mustansir Billah 
e. Mustansir Billa (d. 899/1493) 


F. Gharib Mirza 


f. Gharib Mirza (d. 904/1498) 


Abii Zar ‘Ali (d. 915/1510) 


Figure 22: Qasim-Shahi genealogy from Badakhshan in comparison with modern studies 
The Silk-i Gawhar-riz makes it clear that the Isma‘lis of Badakhshan partially adhered to 
the Muhammad-Shahi line of Imams even prior to the arrival of Imam Razi al-Din II b. 
Tahir. The suggestive nature of the extract from the Gawhar-riz clearly indicates that after 
certain period of time the Muhammad-Shahtis of Badakhshan reconsidered their allegiance 
and started returning to the line of the Qasim-Shahi Imams. However, the precise date 


remains obscure. 


Shafique Virani in his book refers to a document entitled Decree of the Imam ‘Abd al-Salam 
(Farman-i Shah ‘Abd al-Salam). Ivanow states that he found this decree in “a chrestomathy 
(majmi‘a) in Kirman,” which “bears the signature of Shah ‘Abd al-Salam.”” Furthermore 
Ivanow himself describes this document as: 

An epistle addressed to the Isma‘ilis of Badakhshan and Kabul who followed the Imams 

of the Muhammad-Shaht line, inviting the erring people to reconsider the grounds for 


their allegiance and return to the fold of the right line of the Imams, that is to say, the 
Qasim-Shahi.”* 


70 Virani, The Isma‘ilis in the Middle Ages, p. 121. 
7 Tvanow, Ismaili Literature, p. 140. Also quoted in Virani, The Ismd‘ilis in the Middle Ages, p. 121. 
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Although, this decree was issued by Imam ‘Abd al-Salam possibly in 895/1490, it seems safe 
to adduce that this document may not have reached the Qasim-Shahi Nizari communities 
of Badakhshan or it might have reached the region only sometime in the first half of the 
sixteen century. This argument, however, will need to be re-examined when a copy of the 
Decree becomes available. On the other hand, Imam Razi al-Din II b. Tahir, a Muhammad- 
Shahi Imam, arrived in Badakhshan, perhaps sometime around 912-913/1506-07. Hence, 
we may tentatively conclude that this Imam had greater influence among the Isma'llis of 
Badakhshan whom he consolidated on religious and political grounds when they opposed 
the Timirids and the Shaybanids (for more details, see Chapters 2 and 3, pp. 53-97). With 
the death of Imam Razi al-Din, however, the link between the community and its next 
leader, the famous Shah Tahir Dakkani, seems to have been partially lost. As we mentioned 
earlier the Muhammad-Shahi adherents may have lost contact with their Imam, Shah 
Tahir, when he migrated to the Deccan. Consequently, the Muhammad-Shahis of 
Badakhshan gradually returned to the line of the Qasim-Shahis. 


The issue of adherence to the Muhammad-Shahi line reflects the contradictory themes 
among the Isma‘lis of Badakhshan. The striking feature of this contradiction is that 
doctrinally the Isma‘lis in Badakhshan remained Fatimid while they later accepted the 
post-Alamtt teaching of Iranian Nizaris. Thus they succeeded in combining Fatimid 
teaching, particularly that of Nasir-i Khusraw, with that found in other post-Alamit 
treatises. For instance, we might mention a treatise known as the Kalam-i pir (Sage’s 
Discourse), wrongly ascribed to Nasir-i Khusraw, the Haft bab-i Abii Ishaq (Seven Chapters 
[of/or expounded by] Abi Ishaq) and the Haft bab-i Baba Sayyidnd (Seven Chapters of Our 
Lord). Similarly, we might mention the works of Khayrkhwah-i Hirati (d. after 960/1553), 
which are prevalent in the region. These works were used for composing and delivering 
sermons and some of his poems were recited during the madah-khani sessions. The 
repertoire of the local madah-khans include the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century poems 
of Mulla Imamauli (d. after 1055/1645), another Ismaili poet from Iran, better-known as 
Khaki-i Khurasant. Another author we might mention is a certain Amir-i Shirazt whose 
work is also preserved in the collection of religious and devotional poetry of the Isma'Tlis 
of Badakhshan, commonly referred to as the Baydz. Amir-i Shirazi, according to Mu'izzi, 
was indicted on the grounds of his being either an Isma‘lll or a Nuqtawi. Eventually, he was 


blinded and executed in 999/1590.” We may thus assume that the Qasim-Shahi da‘wa was 


” Muiizzi, Ta’rikh-i Isma‘iliyya-i Badakhshan, pp. 260-67. 
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active in Badakhshan due to the activity of dais sent to the region from northern Persia. 
Therefore, we might argue further that the transformation of the Muhammad-Shahi into 
the Qasim-Shahi line of the Imamate started to take place sometime in the period between 
the mid-fifteenth century and first decade of the sixteenth century. The fact that Ismail 
teaching in Badakhshan in the Alamit and post-Alamtt periods remained Fatimid is 
evident from the writing of two authors, namely Sayyid Suhrab Vali Badakhshani and Shah 
Ziya-i Shughnant, about whom I shall write briefly in the next sections. The question of 
whether Sayyid Suhrab Vali Badakhshant lived in the eleventh century and was a disciple 
of Nasir-i Khusraw or whether he lived in Badakhshan in the fifteenth century remains 
open for discussion. Although I take this into consideration, it is the thematic presentation 


of Sayyid Suhrab that is more important here. 
6.5.1. Sayyid Suhrab Vali Badakhshant 


Sayyid Suhrab Vali Badakhshani is one of the best-known figures in the history of 
Badakhshan, in general, and in the history of the Nizari Isma Tt community, in particular. 
He is one of the Central Asian Nizar Isma‘ilt authors who lived in Badakhshan in the 
fifteenth century. His life, however, is shrouded in mystery. The dates of his birth and 
death are not recorded in any local or peripheral historical sources. Modern scholars 
propose a hypothesis according to which he died sometime after 856/1452.” This was a 
period when Badakhshan was still ruled by the local ruler, Shah Sultan Muhammad, son of 


Shah Quli, who was executed by the Timirid Abii Said in 869/1467 (pp. 57-65). 


The local oral tradition, as contained in the Silk-i Gawhar-riz and the Bahr al-akhbar, relates 
that Sayyid Suhrab Vali was a contemporary of Nasir-i Khusraw.” These stories even 
reckon that Sayyid Suhrab Vali was a student of Nasir, and lived with him in Yumgan. The 
same tradition also suggests that Sayyid Suhrab Vali was trained to be in charge of the 
local Isma‘ilt da‘wa in Badakhshan.” This may represent a plausible argument for believing 
that Sayyid Suhrab utilised the works of Nasir, and that, as a result, he was influenced by 
Nasir’s teaching. The question of when and where Sayyid Suhrab Vali was born and lived 
remains unanswered. We can surmise that he spent his entire life in the region of Yumgan. 


The date 856/1452, which appears in his book Siva shish sahifa, clearly shows that Sayyid 


73 Ivanow, “Foreword,” in Ujaqi, (ed.)., Si va shish sahifa, Tehran, 1961, pp. 9-15; Daftary, The Ismd‘‘ilis, pp. 408; Daftary, 
Ismaili Literature, London, 2004, p. 110; Daftary, “Badakhshani, Sayyid Suhrab-i Wali,” in Els, vol. 4 (2013), pp. 60-62; Virani, 
The Isma‘ilis in the Middle Ages, p. 119. 


™ Badakhshi, Saidjalal, Bahr al-akhbar, Khorugh, 1992; Shakarmamadov, Lali kuhsor, Khorugh, 2003. 
5 Shakarmamadov, Lalli kuhsor, pp. 20-32. 
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Suhrab was living in Yumgan more than 370 years (1452 minus 1078=374) after the death 
of Nasir-i Khusraw. In other words, here the oral tradition raises some chronological 
difficulties. The paucity of primary sources does not allow us to substantiate these oral 


stories and place them in an approximate chronological timeframe. 


The Siva shish sahifa (Thirty-Six Chapters), also known as the Tuhfat al-nazirin (Gift to the 
Readers) or the Sahifat al-nazirin (Pages for the Readers), is the only extant work of Sayyid 
Suhrab Vali Badakhshant. It explicitly indicates that Sayyid Suhrab, if not a dai, was at 
least active in the religious affairs of the Nizart Ismail community in Badakhshan. On 
chronological grounds, this particular work nullifies the assumption proposed in the oral 
tradition that Sayyid Suhrab was a contemporary of Nasir-i Khusraw and was trained to 
be in charge of the local da‘wa. Although we do not possess any clear information about 
his life, it is evident from the last part of the Tuhfat al-ndzirin (Gift to the Readers) or Si va 
shish sahifa (Thirty-Six Chapters) that he lived during the mid-fifteenth century. The date 
of composition of the Tuhfat al-ndzirin is given as 856/1452,” which coincides with the 
Imamate of Imam Muhammad b. Islamshah (d. ca. 868/1463)” during the post-Alamit 
period. It is also plausible that Sayyid Suhrab passed away at some point during the 
Imamate of Imam Mustansir bi’llah II (d. 885/1480).” A critical study of the life and thought 


of Sayyid Suhrab remains a desideratum. 


The content of Sayyid Suhrab’s work shows the influence of Nasir-i Khusraw’s 
philosophical teaching. It is, therefore, safe to assume that Sayyid Suhrab, who was in 
charge of the Isma‘llt da‘wa in the region, prepared this work as a manual for the new 
initiates, particularly those of higher rank such as Mu‘allim (i.e. teacher) Ma‘ziin-i akbar (i.e. 
Senior Licentiate) and Ma‘zin-i asghar (i.e. Junior Licentiate), as shown in the table below 
(Figure 23, p. 182).” It is safe to assume that Sayyid Suhrab Vali Badakhshani, as one of the 
ardent followers of the Da‘wat-i Nasir, acknowledged the post-Alamit Qasim-Shahi Imams 


in the fifteenth century. Despite the fact that the Isma'Tlis of Badakhshan were persecuted 


7° Badakhshani, Sayyid Suhrab Valt., Sahifat al-ndzirin, Ms. C1704, Institute of Oriental Studies, St. Petersburg, 1918, ff. 96- 
98. This manuscript is dated to 10 Sha‘ban 1333/23 June 1915. Badakhshani, Sayyid Suhrab Vali, Si va shish sahifa, Ujaqi, 
(ed.)., Tehran, 1961. Sayyid Suhrab Vali Badakhshani, Tuhfat al-Nazirin, Beg, (ed.)., Gilgit, 1960, p. 84. Sayyid Suhrab Vali- 
i Badakhshani refers to another of his treatises, entitled Rawzat al-muta‘alimin (The Paradise of Apprentices). See: Tuhfat al- 
Nazirin, p.55. Also quoted in: Virani, The Isma‘ilis in the Middle Ages, p. 119. 


7” Farhad Daftary does not provide any death date for the thirty first Nizari Isma ill Imam, Muhammad b. Islam Shah. The 
date quoted above appears in the article by Nanji, and Esmail, “The Isma'ilis in History,” in Nasr, (ed.)., Ismaili Contribution 
to Islamic Culture, Tehran, 1977, pp. 259-260. 

78 If the Si va shish sahifa was composed in 856/1452, this suggests that Sayyid Suhrab Vali Badakhshani was a well- 
educated, mature person. He was probably in his mid-forties, which leads us to think that he was born at some point in 
809/1407 or 812/1410. However, this is only a tentative hypothesis in need of further refinement. 


” For the hierarchy of the Hudiid, see chapter 5 of this thesis, p. 141; Virani, The Isma’ilis of the Middle Ages, p. 160. 
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for their religious beliefs the Da‘wat-i Nasir embedded in the philosophical teaching of 
Nasir-i Khusraw maintained the link between the Imam and his followers through the 
activities of local da‘ts. Additionally, Isma‘1lt teaching was simplified and articulated by 
Sayyid Suhrab Vali Badakhshani and then further modified a century later by Shah Ziyai- 


i Shughnant and many others. 


1. Imam 


2. Hujjat-i Akbar 
(Greatest Proof) 


3. Dai (Summoner) 


4. Mu‘allim (Teacher) 
5. Mazun-i Akbar 
(Senior Licentiate) 


6. Mazun-i Asghar 
(Junior Licentiate) 


7. Mustajib 
(Respondent or Novice) 


Figure 23 Hudid al-din in the post-Alamit period 


6.5.2. Shah Ziyat-i Shughnant 


Shah Ziyai, is yet another Isma1lt luminary from Badakhshan, who lived in the sixteenth- 
seventeenth centuries, almost a century after Sayyid Suhrab Vali Badakhshani. In the 
context of political history he was a contemporary of the last of the Timirids, Sulayman 
Mirza (d. 997/1589) and his son Ibrahim Mirza (d. 967/1560), who ruled Badakhshan in the 
sixteenth century and were replaced by the Tugay-Timurids in the fourth quarter of that 
century. In the religious context, however, he is a contemporary of the Qasim-Shaht 
Imams, Murad Mirza (d. 981/1574) and Zi al-Fagar ‘Ali (also known as Khalil Allah 1; d. 
1043/1634). 


Although he is famous for writing devotional poetry, Qasidas, in praise of the Imams from 
the Ahl al-bayt and also in praise of Nasir-i Khusraw, his life remains shrouded in mystery. 
It is difficult even to discuss the details of his life due to the paucity of local historical 


writing. Habibov argues that he was alive in 1012/1603. He extracts this date from one of 


8 For the Imamate of Murad Mirza and Zt al-Faqar ‘All, see: Daftary, The Ismd‘ilis, p. 509. 
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Ziyal’s famous Qasida in praise of the Ahl al-bayt, known as Panj tan-i pak, where in stanza 
15, the author talks about the completion of this Qasida and uses a (Persianised) Arabic 
expression “sab‘a-i ‘arba”, that is 47, to refer to his age at the time of writing the poem.” 
Therefore, it is safe to adduce that he was born sometime in or after 963/1556.” In an 
interview with Gabrielle van den Berg, Sultonnazar Sayyidnazarov (d. 2008), a famous 
madah-khan from the village of Wangl'a in the north-west of modern Gorno-Badakhshan, 
provides his date of birth as 932/1525.® The latter date can be dismissed on the grounds 


that no evidence has yet been produced to support this hypothesis. 


Much of what we know about Shah Ziyal comes either from his own writing or from the 
writing of Nazmi, another Isma‘lt poet from Shughnan who lived in the eighteenth 
century. Shah Ziyai refers to himself as “a scion of the local kings of Shughnan.” It is 
important to mention that the local rulers of Shughnan traced their descent to Sayyid Mir 
Hasan Shah, better known as Shah Khamish (Chapter 6, pp. 158-162 and Chapter 7, pp. 
196-206). Shah Ziyai himself announces: 


. Z ‘a 
FES cal yey glee Jy FRAN SLLt 5 Jad y belay 


By birth and origin I am the scion of rulers of Shughnan, 
Like ruby my place and residence is in Badakhshan.™ 


He was a well-educated man, praised for his poetic talent. He hailed from the mountain 
region of Shughnan where the Persian language was the lingua franca and the language of 
education for him. It is evident from his poems - Panj tan-i pak (In Praise of the Five Holy 
Beings - the Ahl al-bayt),® Panj ikhwan (Five Brothers), also known as Dihgan-nama (The 


Farmer’s Letter)*° and his Salam-nama (A Letter of Tribute or A Poem of Allegiance)®’ that 


81 Habibov, Ganji Badakhshon, Dushanbe, 1972, p. 156; Van den Berg, Minstrel Poetry from the Pamir Mountains: A Study of the 
Songs and Poems of the Ism@ilis of Tajik Badakhshan, Wiesbaden, 2004, pp. 285-286. 


8 If we deduct the number 47 from 1603 it yields the year 1556, which correspond to 932 in the Islamic calendar (1603- 
47=1556). The Persian text is as follows: 


ABS Wott yl 5] Sila At yF Aa Sled) Sole y Jl} 


w Arlee glee et deg "bbe eb gas" the: lil orp erat hdl 
® Van den Berg, Minstrel Poetry, p. 286. 
* Thid. p. 286. 


5 The Qasida in praise of the “Panj tan-i pak” was published in Van den Berg, pp. 649-653. See aslo: Amonbekov, Panj Tani 
Pok, Khorugh, 1992, pp. i-iv. 

8 The Dihqan-nama can be translated as “In Praise of the Agriculturalist” which is a thematic translation rather than a 
literal one. This Qasida is written in the form of mukhammas and consists of 18 stanzas. Habibov, Ganji Badakhshon, pp. 
158-161. 

8’ The Salam-nama can be translated as “A Poem of Allegiance.” The translation is adduced from the content rather than 
a verbatim translation. A copy of Salam-nama is preserved in the Bayaz of Nazmi (Anthology of the Poetry of Nazmi), in 
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he was well-versed in the Qur'an, hadith and the history of Islam, in general and Ismaili 
history in particular. His Salam-nama, which consists of 69 verses (138 lines), is written in 
imitation of one of Nasir-i Khusraw’s poems in praise of knowledge.® In this long Qasida 
Shah Ziyai-i Shughnani expresses allegiance to the Qasim-Shahi Nizari Imams, who trace 


their descent through Isma'll b. Ja‘far al-Sadiq to Imam “Alt.” 


We learn from his Salam-nama and Panj tan-i pak that he travelled to Balkh and it is evident 
from the Salam-nama that he fell ill there. Talking metaphorically about this period of his 
life he clearly expounds that “he had no true companion save sorrow”” there. No precise 
information is available about the last years of his life. However, we might infer that he 
returned to Shughnan where he composed most of his eulogies. The life and work of Shah 


Ziyai also constitutes a topic for a future independent study. 
6.6. Transformation and the Return to ‘the Right Path’ 


After the execution of Razi al-Din II b. Tahir in 915/1509-10, the Muhammad-Shahi and 
Qasim-Shahi Nizaris of Badakhshan and the mountain principalities of Shughnan and 
Wakhan faced a severe anti-Ismail1 campaign that led to the imposition of Sunni 
Islam. It was also a period during which internal religious issues surfaced because the 
Imam’s contact with the community had been lost. As a result, the followers of the 


Muhammad-Shahi line gradually joined the Qasim-Shahi line of the Imamate. 


According to Farhad Daftary, the Muhammad-shaht branch of the Nizaris eventually 
ended sometime in the second half of the eighteenth century, while the Qasim-Shaht 
line endured until modern times.*' The overlapping themes in this discourse on 
transformation do not allow us to mark this phenomenon with a specific date. What 
seems obvious in this regard is that the transformation was a long and slow process 
that might have started some years or even a few decades after the death of Imam Razi 


al-Din II b. Tahir in the first half of the sixteenth century. 


the library of the Institute of Oriental Studies and Manuscript Foundation in Dushanbe, Tajikistan, Ms. Salam-nama, 
Accession no: 1, ff. 28-38. Iam grateful to Sultobnek Aksakolov for bringing this work to my attention. 


88 Nasir-i Khusraw, Divan-i ash ‘ar, Taqavi, (ed.)., Tehran, 1380 Sh./2001-2002, pp. 13-15; Muhaqqig, (ed.)., Panzda qasida az 
Hakim Nasir-i Khusraw-i Qubadiyani, Tehran, 1961, pp. 9-11. 


® Shah Ziyai-i Shughnani., Ms. 1 - Salam-nama, ff. 35-36. 
°° Ibid. f. 23. 


My ert Saiplai od oS «dee goreplovileb 5 glen 
*! Daftary, The Isma‘ilis, pp. 451-456. 
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The Silk-i Gawhar-riz (Pearl-Scatterer), composed both in poetry and prose, provides 
sporadic references to the genealogical tree of the Muhammad-Shahi and Qasim-Shaht 
Imams. The list of the Muhammad-Shahi Imams is incomplete. Equally, the names of 
the local Muhammad-shahi representatives known as rahi (companion) have not been 
furnished in full. On the contrary, the genealogical table of the Qasim-Shahi Imams, 
even though jumbled, indicates continuity and a connection with the Imam of the 
Time through the medium of the dais (missionaries) sent to the region from Iran. The 
pirs” and their local representatives such as hadi and khalifa for the Qasim-Shahis and 
rahi and khalifa for the Muhammad-Shaht line, remained in charge of collecting and 


delivering religious dues to the Imam. 


The Silk-i Gawhar-riz lists the names of both Qasim-Shahi and Muhammad-Shahi Imams 
in different narratives. The linguistic devices used in the narrative demonstrate the 
transition from one line to another. In certain places the author unintentionally 
combines the two lines of Imams into one but does not provide any explanations. 
Although no dates are provided in the text, we can safely adduce the approximate 
chronology of events, the names of any given Imam and his local representatives, 
particularly when the narratives are juxtaposed with modern studies. In the narrative 
below, Guharrez, the author of the Silk-i Gawhar-riz, demonstrates the change of Imams 
from the end of the fifteenth century to the second half of the seventeenth century in 


the following way: 
Vaal 9d Ulge Leal 5 goat ally ro ol pool Liye Leal Shy bell le pay WWpeall oo eolt UY jl... 
gS GLE loads ecole yond jlaber rue mat allay Ape jl peeeticoll ot ye 


as : "a 
plas c doled yy a g— ylaallyd Wye rey Seay al WelManl se 


» sleallydoloc nem yeh 5) JP 3 ob She yoy 
Ghee 4 259,513 glee yo val gb glee 

«fica pLelceel Vip! ! a Lrllileke ¥s 
ANG, 12 Siclal, Jacke a5 gl JLo prey oy 


2 It should be mentioned that the term Pir, which is of Sufi origin, was used by the Nizari Ismailis of the post-Alamit 
period. In some texts it is equal to the term dai (lit. missionary). 
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After Mawlana Shah Gharib Ilah, Mawlana Bu Zar ‘All succeeded to the Imamate. After 
him, Mawlana Shah Murad Mirza Ilah became the Imam, who was succeeded by 
Mawlana Zi al-Fagfar ‘Ali, and Sayyid Nir al-Din Muhammad [I] was replaced by Sayyid 
Salman [II], who became the head of the order (silsila) [of religious teachers or darvishes] 
in the regions of Badakhshan, while Khwaja Malik A‘la [III] was a rahi. [Hence] Guharrez, 


in eulogy of Mawlana Zt al-Faqar composed the following poetry: 


The ‘revelatory manifestation [of the divine lights’] of Imam Shah Zi al-Fagar 

Established unshakable equilibrium between the 

affairs of religion (din) and world (dunya). 
The King of Man returned to the world yet again, 

All the believers followed him. 
All became obedient to the famous Imam, 
He is the Possessor of the Command, the permanent (mustagar) Imam 
(a direct descendant of ‘Ali and Fatima). 


For several years manifest leader, and guide to all of God’s created beings.” 


Silk-i Gawhar-riz 


Silk-i Gawhar-riz 


Daftary, The Ismd‘ilis 


Qasim-Shahi Imams 


Qasim-Shahi 
Pirs / Rahis (Guides) 


Qasim-Shahi Imams 


a. Mawlana Shah Gharib 
lah 


b. Mawlana Bi Zar 
‘Ali 


Mawlana Shah 


Murad Mirza lah 


Mawlana Zu al-Faqar ‘Alt 


i, Sayyid Nur al-Din 
Muhammad 


(Ca. end of the fifteenth 
century) 


L_--------------------------------------------------1 


ii. Sayyid Salman 
The head of the silsila of pirs 


Chronology not specified 


iii. Knwaja Malik Ala 
Rahit 
Chronology not specified 


1. Gharib Mirza 
Mustansir bi’ lah III 
(d. 904/1498) 


2. Abii Zarr ‘Ali 
(d. ca. 915/1509 ) 


3. Murad Mirza 
(d. 981/1574) 


4. Zi al-Faqar ‘Alt 
Khalil Allah ‘Ali I 
(d. 1043/1634) 


Figure 24: Qasim-Shahi Imams from Badakhshani sources in comparison with modern studies 


The list of Imams furnished in the Silk-i Gawhar-riz coincides with the genealogical table in 
Farhad Daftary’s The Isma‘ilis, as well as with the list of Imams provided by Aziz Esmail and 
Azim Nanji in an article published in The Ismaili Contribution to Islamic Culture.” Likewise, it 


coincides with the poetic Nasab-nama written by Khaki Khurasani (d. after 1055/1645), and 


°3 Guharrez, Silk-i Gawhar-riz, p. 52. 


* Daftary, The Isma‘ilis, pp. 507-509; Nanji, and Esmail, “The Isma'llis in History,” pp. 259-260. 
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two other Qasidas composed by Fida’l Khurasani (d. 1342/1923), which were published by 


Aleksandr Semenov in Tashkent in 1927 and 1928, respectively.” 


It is an incontestable historical fact that the descent of the Imams passed from father to 
son with the rule of nass (divine designation) until modern times.” The Silk-i Gawhar-riz 
indicates that, with the manifestation of the Qasim-Shahi Imam Zu al-Faqar ‘Ali (d. 
1043/1634) in the second half of the sixteenth century, the Muhammad-Shahis of 
Badakhshan started to join the Qasim-Shahi Imams, who are considered the true bearers 


of the mantle of the Imamate. 


It should be mentioned that the term zuhiar (lit. manifestation or appearance), in this 
context, denotes an appearance of the Imam emerging from concealment. In other words, 
the author uses the term “zuhur’ or “appearance” of the Imam who will establish contact 
with the community through dignitaries in the hierarchy of initiation, hudid al-din. Hence, 
all believers became obedient to the Possessor of the Command, who is also the Established 
Imam, Imami mustagar, not the Trustee Imam, Imami mustawda‘. These two notions, 
mustagar and mustawda’, are from the Qur'an where it say: 
And it is He who has produced you from a single soul, and then given you a permanent 


residence (mustagar) and a temporary abode (mustawda’). We have detailed our signs for a 
community that understands. (Qur'an, 6:98) 


Both terms mustagar and mustawda' play a significant role in the history of the Shra, in 
general, and the Ismailis, in particular. Although these terms do not have an exact 
equivalent in the English language, scholars use the term “Established” or “Veritable” to 
refer to mustagar and “Trustee” or “Deposition” in reference to the mustawda‘ Imam.” There 
is also a particular use of the term mustawda in relation to ‘Altb. Abt Talib. A group of early 
Shris known as Khashabiyya, a sub-sect of the Zaydr Shi's, the followers of Surkhab al- 
Tabari argued that: 


‘Ali was himself not actually an Imam, that he was instead a mustawda’, and that his role 
was merely to hold the actual Imamate in trust for the grandsons of the Prophet.” 


* Semenov, “Ismailitskaia Oda, Posviashennaia Voplosheniiam Aliia-Boga,” in Iran, no. II (1927), pp. 1-24 and his 
“Ismailitskii Panegerik Obozhestvlennomu Aliit - Fidai Khurasani,” in Iran, no. III (1928), pp. 51-70. 


°° Imam Sultan Muhammad Shah, also known as the Aga Khan III, was the spiritual leader of the Shi'a Ismaili Muslims 
from 1302/1885 to 1376/1957. As an exception, he made his heir-designate his grandson, Prince Karim al-Husayni, known 
as the Aga Khan IV, who is the present and living Imam and spiritual leader of the Sha Imami Ismaili Muslims. For more 
details, see: Aziz, (ed.)., Aga Khan: Selected Speeches and Writings of Sir Sultan Muhammad Shah, London, 2-vols., 1998. Nanji, 
“Aga Khan,” in OEMIW, vol. I, pp. 44-45. 


*’ Daftary, The Ism@ilis, pp. 97-107; Virani, The Isma‘ilis in the Middle Ages, pp. 83-86; Walker, “Succession to Rule in the 
Shiite Caliphate,” in JARCE, vol. 32 (1995), pp. 243-245. 


°8 Walker, “Succession to Rule,” p. 245 and his “An Isma'lll Version of the Heresiography of the Seventy-two Erring Sects,” 
in Daftary, (ed.)., MIHT, pp. 161-174. 
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The most famous case of the usage of these terms was in relation to al-Hasan and al- 
Husayn. The difference between these terms is that the function of the Imam mustawda‘, 
the “Depository” or “Trustee” Imam is to hold the office of Imam for the True Imam known 
as the mustaqar, the “Veritable” or “Established” who “is endowed with all the privileges of 
the Imamate, and transmits them to his successor.”” In other words the mustagar Imam is 
the one whose offspring is meant to succeed him after his demise. The Silk-i Gawhar-riz 
clearly refers to Imam Zi al-Faqar ‘Ali, who is the Possessor of the Command or the mustagar 
Imam of his respective time. Hence, the zuhir (appearance) of this Imam is marked as the 
starting point for the unification of the Muhammad-Shahis of Badakhshan with the Qasim- 


Shahis. The author expounds this hypothesis in a further narrative. 


In another passage, the Silk-i Gawhar-riz narrates the story of Khwaja Ma‘stm’s journey to 
the court of Zu al-Faqar ‘Ali, the thirty-seventh Qasim-Shahi Imam, who lived in Anjudan. 
According to Daftary, “Anjudan, or Anjidan, is situated thirty-seven kilometres east of 
Arak (former Sultanabad) and about the same distance from Mahallat.”'™ It is difficult to 
give the precise date for this visit. However, there is an argument for postulating that this 
visit took place in the first half of the seventeenth century. Guharrez reckons that Khwaja 
‘Abd al-Ma‘sim was in the company of other dignitaries. He does not provide their names 
but refers to them as rahiand pir. Although the term pir is of Sufi origin, in the post-Alamutt 
Ismaili context it is used as an equivalent of the term dai, in this sense summoner or 
missionary. It is clear from the text of the Gawhar-riz that the term pir indicates a person 
superior to a rahi, as the precedence of pir above rahi, hadi and khalifa is clearly set out in 
the text. Similarly, it reflects the local hierarchical order of the religious leadership among 
the Isma‘lis of Badakhshan, known as the hudid al-din, which permeated to the social 
structure of the society with the arrival of Ismailt missionaries in the pre- and post- 
Alamut periods.” The local religious hierarchy is much simpler and only consists of 
Persian terms. It seems safe to argue that the Isma‘ilis of Badakhshan used both the old 
hierarchy and its local simplified version. The local version clearly reflects the disposition 
of the higher ranks and their relationships with the lower ranks of the community (Figure 


23, p. 182 and Figure 25, p. 189). 


°° Khayrkhwah-i Hiratt, Fas! dar bayan-i shinakht-i Imam, Ivanow, (ed.)., Tehran, 1960, (English tr.), pp. 23-24; Kalam-i pir, 
(ed.)., p. 75, (Englsih tr.), pp. 70-72; Virani, The Ismd ‘lis of the Middle Age, pp. 83-86. 


100 Daftary, The Isma'ilis, p. 423. 
101 Guharrez, Silk-i Gawhar-riz, pp. 52-53. 
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The table below clearly depicts the structure of the religious leadership among the 
Isma ‘lis of Badakhshan. Both the Qasim-Shahis and Muhammad-Shahis share a common 
heritage where the Imam holds the highest rank and guides the entire community in 
matters of religion through his Farmans, or Decrees, which are then passed to the pirs 
(previously dais). The terms rahi or guide, used by the Muhammad-Shahis, and hadi, or 
companion, by the Qasim-Shahis, reflects the old structure where knowledge about the 


Imam is passed from the higher level to the lower in the hierarchy. 


Qasim-Shahi Muhammad-Shahi 
Imam 
Pir Pir 
Hadi Rahi 
Khalifa Khalifa 
Community 


Figure 25: Modified hudid al-din from Badakhshani sources 
In religious parlance, particularly in Sufi literature, the term pir denotes a spiritual 
director a murshid, who instructs seekers in their search.'” The term pir was absorbed into 
the Ismaili vocabulary during the post-Alamit period, when the Nizari Imams and their 
missionaries used this particular Sufi term as part of the tagiyya practice. With the infusion 
of Suff expressions into the Nizari Ismaili literature, the term pir and its variations spread 
into different societies while keeping its main meaning intact. Thus, the Silk-i Gawhar-riz, 
where the writing is also influenced by Sift expressions, the term pir refers to the local 
representatives of the da‘wa. Indeed, it was part of the activity of the Qasim-Shaht pirs to 
consolidate the community through Farmdans - the legitimate orders or decrees of the 
Qasim-Shahi Imams. This practice is still prevalent in modern Ismail1 community 


worldwide. 


The Muhammad-Shahi Nizaris lost contact with their followers in Iran, Transoxiana, and 


Badakhshan with the migration of Shah Tahir Dakkani to India sometime in the sixteenth 


102 Bosworth, and Nizami, “Pir: 1. In the Persian and Turkish Worlds,” in EI2, vol. 8 (1995), pp. 306; For the term Pir among 
the Nizari Ismai‘ilis of South Asia, see: Poonawala, “Pir Sadr al-Din,” and “Pir Shams or Shams al-Din,” in E12, vol. 8 (1995), 
p. 307. 
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century. It should, however, be mentioned that the Silk-i Gawhar-riz does give the names of 
some Muhammad-Shahi Nizaris in his narratives. Surprisingly, he inserts the names of 
Muhammad-Shahis in the midst of the Qasim-Shahi Imams and refers to them as the Imam- 
imustawda or the “Trustee Imam,” which seems quite odd. For example, Guharrez gives the 
name of Sadr al-Din Haydar in one narrative and argues that he was the mustawda‘ or 
“depository” Imam in the Qasim-Shahi line. To unravel this mystery I will compare this 
sequence with information from modern studies. A comparison of the names from the Silk- 
i Gawhar-riz with Daftary’s list of Imams, reveals that there is a gap in the transmission in 
the oral tradition. The author of the Silk-i Gawhar-riz gives the name of the Muhammad- 
Shahi Imam in question as Sadr al-Din Haydar. The correct version of his name as given in 
the modern study is Sadr al-Din Muhammad b. Haydar (d. 1030/1622), who was the son of 
Haydar b. Shah Tahir (d. 994/1586). It follows that Sadr al-Din Muhammd, the thirty-third 
Muhammad-Shahi Imam, could not be designated as a mustawda‘ Imam for the Qasim- 
Shahi line. I outline below the grounds for repudiating this hypothesis: 

1. Sadr al-Din Muhammad b. Haydar was the acting Muhammad-Shahi Imam. Hence 


he cannot be a mustagar Imam for the Muhammad-Shaht line and at the same time 
a mustawda‘ Imam for the Qasim-Shahis. 


2. Geographically, Sadr al-Din was in South Asia while Zi al-Faqar ‘Alt was the 
mustagar Imam of the Qasim-Shaht line in Iran. There was no connection between 
these lines whatsoever. 


3. Imam Zi al-Fagar ‘Alt succeeded his father Murad Mirza in 981/1574 whilst Sadr al- 
Din Muhammad b. Haydar became Imam in 994/1586. Hence, Imam Zi al-Faqar ‘Ali 
became the mustaqar Imam twelve years earlier and died exactly twelve years later 
than Sadr al-Din Muhammad. 

Nonetheless, this intriguing narrative alludes to the partial adherence of Badakhshanis to 
the Muhammad-shahi line of Imams during the Imamates of Murad Mirza (d. 981/1574) 


and Zi al-Faqar ‘Ali (d. 1043/1634),'° 


In India, the Muhammad-Shahi Imams were involved in the political life of their milieu. 
With the passage of time, the Muhammad-Shaht Imams lost their political prominence and 
faced severe persecution from the Mughal emperors of India, particularly during the reign 
of Emperor Aurangzeb (r. 1069-1118/1658-1707). According to Farhad Daftary, at some 
point during Aurangzeb’s reign, the thirty-fifth Muhammad-Shahi Imam, ‘Atiyat Allah, 
also known as Khudaybakhsh, may have settled in Badakhshan, where he died in 


103 Guharrez, Silk-i Gawhar-riz, p. 52. 
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1074/1663." The precise place of residence of this ‘Atiyat Allah remains unknown to us. 
However, it seems plausible to assume that, had Imam ‘Atiyat Allah been living in 
Badakhshan at that time, he would not have chosen the mountainous regions of this 
province as his place of abode. Eventually, the Muhammad-Shahi branch of the Nizari 
Imams disintegrated sometime in the second half of the eighteenth century; the last Imam 
in this line was Amir Muhammad al-Bagir (d. ca. 1179/1765). Surprisingly, only a small 
Muhammad-Shahi community follows this line of Imams; its base is in the vicinity of 


Masyaf and Qadmis in modern Syria.” 


The activities of the local pirs and their deputies in the mountainous regions of 
Badakhshan remained the only connecting link between the Qasim-Shahti Nizari Imam and 
his followers. The local pirs, starting from pir Khwaja ‘Abd al-Ma‘stm or possibly even 
earlier, started to deliver the religious dues of their communities to the court of the Qasim- 
Shahi Imam in Iran. In this connection, the author of the Silk-i Gawhar-riz refers to the visit 


of a certain pir Khwaja Muhammad Salih, a descendant of Sayyid Suhrab Wall. It relates: 


Wy Sle dete cb rgbigprcllesyercth litle AF dol ces DIO 8 


Mob Soricr gl weobuel bl 5) Ly Plorey ge gorslery |) 295 59 Slbe CUE jlo setae was 


vee Ae dw Wye yl D9 poe poole sl 


As the wine of divine unity (may-i wahdat-i Ilahi) was handed to Khwaja Muhammad Salih, 
as a whirling particle ascending the rays of sunlight, he began his quest for the sun-face of 
Mawlana; and enduring through an untiring search, he finally reached that World- 
illuminating Sun (Mawlana Shah-i Din Hasan b. Mawlana Sayyid ‘Ali) and drank the wine 
of divine unity from the cup of his companions who were intimates of his audience 
(majlis).’°° 


Although, the text of the Silk-i Gawhar-riz is permeated with Sufi expressions, such as “the 
wine of divine unity” and “the world illuminating Sun”, referring to the Qasim-Shahi 
Imam, it clearly gives the name of the Imam as Shah-i Din Hasan who was also known as 
Sayyid Hasan Beg, who succeeded to the Imamate after the death of his father Imam Sayyid 
‘Alt in 1167/1754.” 


104 Daftary, The Ismd'ilis, p. 455. 

105 Daftary, A Short History of the Ismailis, p. 195 and his The Ismd'lis, pp. 451-456. 

106 Guharrez, Silk-i Gawhar-riz, pp. 21-22. Quoted also in: Iloliev, The Isma‘ili-Saft Sage of Pamir, p. 38. 
107 Daftary, The Ismd'ilis, p. 459. See also the genealogical table on p. 509. 
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This event has been discussed by a number of modern scholars who propose that this 
event must have taken place sometime in 1142/1730.'* However, this proposed date seems 
unconvincing. The text of the Silk-i Gawhar-riz clearly indicates that Khwaja Muhammad 
Salih visited the Qasim-Shahi Imam “whose pure name was Mawlana Shah-i Din Hasan b. 
Mawlana Sayyid ‘Alt’ who was the forty-second Qasim-Shahi Imam. Consequently, we 
must recapitulate that this event happened after the death of Imam Hasan ‘Ali, and 
therefore much later than 1167/1754. It follows that the second half of the eighteenth 
century marks the final unification process of the Qasim-Shahis with the Muhammad- 
Shahi Nizaris. It would appear that the adherence of the Badakhshani Isma'llis to the right 
fold had been completed by the time of the visit of Khwaja Salih to the court of the Imam 


of the Time in Iran. 
Conclusion 


Ismailt missionary activity in Badakhshan in the Alamit and post-Alamut periods was, 
directly or indirectly, controlled by the local da‘wa. The arrival of dais in Badakhshan 
reveals the dynamic of the missionary activity and its relationship with other confessions. 
After the death of the Imam Shams al-Din Muhammad (d. ca. 710/1310), an obscure schism 
occurred in the Imam’s family, which divided the Ismailt community into Qasim-Shaht 
and Muhammad-Shaht branches. The Isma‘ilis of Badakhshan must have adhered to the 
Muhammad-Shaht line. It is likely that this took place at some point around the end of the 
fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth century when the Ismailt community of 
Badakhshan changed their allegiance to the line of Muhammad-Shaht Imam. For the local 
population at that time, the true religion was the one preached on behalf of the Imam from 


the Ahl al-bayt. 


The focal point of any Islamic preaching, whether it is ShTT or Sunni, is bound to the 
authority of the Prophet Muhammad. Thus, for the local population, it becomes difficult 
to ascertain whether the preacher is really from the Isma'‘tli da‘wa headquarters, the local 
da‘wa network or even from the Sufi or Shri fold. Therefore, it is safe to argue that, to 
implement non-Isma ‘Ili teaching among a community living on the outskirts of the Islamic 


caliphate, was not a difficult task. 


The adherence to the Muhammad-Shaht branch became stronger as one of the Imams, 


namely Imam Razi al-Din II b. Tahir, arrived in the region and even consolidated the local 


108 Tloliev, The Isma‘ilt-Saft Sage of Pamir, pp. 38-39. 
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population against the Uzbeks and Timirids (Chapter 2 and 3). After his execution, there 
was no direct relationship with his successor, the famous Muhammad-Shahi Imam, Shah 
Tahir Dakkani and so a gradual return of the local Isma‘lis to the Qasim-Shahi line of 
Imams occured. The unification of these two lines started sometime during the first half 
of the sixteenth century. It clearly emerges from the Silk-i Gawhar-riz that with the zuhir 
(appearance) of Imam Zi al-Faqar ‘Ali in the seventeenth century the Ismailis of 
Badakhshan started to received Farmans (religious decrees) from the Imam in Iran. While 
the Muhammad-Shahi Imams preached their doctrine in the guise of Twelver Shras in 


South Asia, the Qasim-Shahis of post-Alamit Iran used both Twelver Shrism and Sifism 


to conceal their true identity. 


The Isma‘tlis of Badakhshan, ardent followers of Nasir-i Khusraw, used his theological and 
philosophical treatises in their da‘wa sermons. Likewise, local authors like Sayyid Suhrab 
Vali Badakhshani, in the fifteenth century, and Shah Ziyal-i Shughnani, in the sixteenth- 
seventeenth century, simplified the religious and philosophical ideas of Nasir and passed 
them on from generation to generation. The production of treatises like the Salam-nadma 
of Shah Ziyat-i Shughnani and the Silk-i Gawhar-riz of Guhrrez valadi Khwaja ‘Abd al-Nabi 


valadi Khwaja Salih-i Yumgi are the best examples, though there are many others. 


The unification process of the Muhammad-Shahis with the Qasim-Shahis became possible 
due to the absence of contact with the Muhammad-Shahi Imams. Equally, it became 
possible due to the inculcation of the notion of the recognition of the Imam expounded 
earlier by Nasir-i Khusraw in his writing and later modified by local authors and 
transmitted in sermons - majlis-i da‘wat - from generation to generation. While the 
Muhammad-Shahi line became extinct at some point around the end of the eighteenth 
century, the Qasim-Shahi line continues to the present day. Expressing their devotion to 
Imams from the Ahl al-bayt, the Ismailts of Badakhshan refer to themselves by means of 
the expression “the followers of the da‘wat-i Nasir” that has strengthened the historical 


—— 


evolution of Isma‘llt teaching in the region for more than ten centuries. 
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CHAPTER 7: THE ROLE OF Pirs: RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY AMONG THE ISMA ILIS OF PAMIR 


Introduction 


As previous chapters have detailed, the second half of the fourteenth and the first half of 
the fifteenth century saw the migration of the Isma‘lis of Badakhshan to the northern 
mountain principalities of Shughnan, Wakhan and the areas in foothills of the Pamir and 
Hindu Kush mountains. These remote regions remained the safe haven for migrants from 
the central lands of Badakhshan and Khurasan. The safety of the region constituted the 
principal reason for this migration, as I have already outlined in previous chapters. A 
further contributory factor was that these remote regions remained under the control of 


local semi-independent rulers, who were either Twelver Shras/Isma‘ilis or sympathetic 


towards Shras, in general and Isma'ilis, in particular. 


This chapter, therefore, focuses on the Ismaili communities of the northern principalities 
of Shughnan, Wakhan and others mountain regions. In previous chapters, I briefly 
discussed the arrival of a number of darvishes or dais in Badakhshan and the northern 
mountain principalities who became known as mirs and pirs. The mir or ruler was in charge 
of the political realm while the pir (shaykh) or religious leader remained in charge of the 
religious life of these mountain societies. Here I shall briefly discuss the origin of the term 
pir and its use by the Isma‘llis of Badakhshan. I shall analyse the story of the four darvishes 
who arrived in the region either prior to the Mongol invasion of Central Asia or in the 
subsequent centuries. To discuss the origin of the itinerant migrants, known as galandars 
and darvishes, I shall look closely both at the figure of Shah Khamish and at other darvishes, 
a study that will follow the division of the realm of control between religious leaders and 
political rulers. I shall discuss briefly the institutional role of the pirs as well as their 


organisational structure and geographic domain among the Isma'tlis of Pamir. 


7.1. The Pirs as Possessors of Religious Authority 


The term pir, in its common linguistic context is a reference to an “elder person.” Its 
etymological derivation stems from the Persian language. Its Arabic equivalent is the term 
shaykh. In the religious context, the term pir or murshid is of a Suft provenance denoting a 


“spiritual director” or “spiritual guide.” The term pir in its Suft context is also used to refer 
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to the eponymous founder of a Saft order or tariga.' Equally, the term pir may also be used 
to refer to a spiritual guide who is gifted with spiritual power, which qualifies him to direct 


and guide a murid on the Sufi path. 


No information is available on the use of the term pir in Badakhshan. The employment of 
this term in relation to Nasir-i Khusraw is a complex issue as it raises more questions than 
it answers. The local oral tradition as recorded in the Silk-i Gawhar-riz of Guharrez and the 
Bahr al-akhbar of Saidjalal Badakhshi demonstrates that Nasir-i Khusraw was referred to as 
Pir Shah Nasir or even pir-i Kuhistan, despite the fact that he was elevated to the rank of 
hujjat (lit. chief dai) in the Fatimid Ismaili religious hierarchy - hudid al-din. The 
employment of the term pir in relation to Nasir-i Khusraw seems to be a later 


phenomenon. 


It is important to note that the term pir in the Isma‘li context gives a different meaning 
from that in the Suff context. If the Safi pir is a direct mediator between God and man, the 
Ismaili pir is a person appointed to this position with the purpose of guiding and leading 
the novice (mustajib) to the Imam of the Time.’ The definition of the term pir furnished by 
Imam Mustansir bi’llah I (d. 885/1480) in his Pandiyat-i jawanmardi (Advices of Manliness) 


will suffice to illustrate the point: 


Pn 29) eat eS ghey Py 93 SBI BS WS lee hanya glejpllS Sb Sys » 


ae GEE lb oll G slab & gllewgs bsg ogy ly Jradty 28 pare D9 


The pir is the figure to whom the Imam of the Time has granted a position, which permits 
him to realise the rank of the ‘noblest creatures’ beings (ashraf al-makhligat). And whenever 
the Imam had chosen the pir and appointed him, he (i.e. the pir) must convey spiritual 
knowledge (ma'rifat-ra ba-tafsil bi-giiyad) in depth and details to [the masses] and must 
perfect it with the recognition of the Imam.’ 


The widespread use of the term pir in the Ismailt context dates back to the post-Alamtt 
period when the Isma‘ilis began to use various Sufi terms as part of the practice of tagiyya 


(precautionary dissimulation). The difficulties encountered in the post-Alamit period led 


1 Bosworth, “Pir: 1. In the Persian and Turkish Worlds,” in EI2, vol. 8 (1995), p. 306; Trimingham, The Saft Orders in Islam, 
Oxford, 1998, pp. 172-176; Iloliev, “Pirship in Badakhshan: The Role and Significance of the Institute of the Religious 
Masters (Pirs) in Nineteenth and Twentieth Century Wakhan and Shughnan,” in JSIS, vol. 6 (Spring 2013), pp. 155-176. 


? For comparison, see: Nizami, “Pir: 2. In Indo-Muslim Usage” and Poonawala, “Pir Sadr al-Din” and “Pir Shams,” in EI2, 
vol. 8 (1995), pp. 306-307. 

3 Mustansir bi’llah, Pandiydat-i jawanmardi, Ivanow, (ed.)., Leiden, 1953, (Persian) p. 42; Ivanow’s translation appears on 
page 26 of the same publication. A modified translation of this passage is given in: Virani, The Ismd’ilis in the Middle Ages, 
2007, p. 145. 
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to the migration of many Isma‘lis, who may have reached those mountain regions of 
Badakhshan where interchange and conflation of Suff and Isma'‘Tli terminology took place, 
as it did throughout much of Iran during the same period. We may safely argue that it was 
during these difficult periods that the term pir started to infiltrate into the vocabulary of 
different Nizart Isma Tli communities in Iran, India and Badakhshan including its mountain 


principalities.’ 


The passage from the Pandiyat-i javanmardi clearly demonstrates that it is the prerogative 
of the Imam to bestow the title pir on someone in the religious hierarchy. The pir is the 
person who leads or calls the community to the Imam. He is also the figure who delivers 
the message of the Imam to the community. However, we do not possess a clear picture of 
how pirs were appointed in the peripheral areas. We are able to assert that peripheral pirs 
can be appointed on behalf of the Imam, particularly by his representatives, such as the 
hujjat (lit. chief da‘) or the dai (lit. summoner), in their respective regions. The duty of the 
pir in the remote regions is identical to that of pirs in other regions, namely leading the 


novice to the Imam. 
7.2. The Story of the Arrivals: Defining Chronological Boundaries 


In its initial stage, the story of the arrival reveals the figures of religious mendicants or 
wandering darvishes, who left a comparatively prosperous life in Iran (particularly in 
Khurasan, Sistan and Sabzawar’) and took up residence in Badakhshan and its isolated 
mountain principalities. The first question that comes to mind is why these wandering 
darvishes did not chose a life in the central lands of Badakhshan, preferring instead to settle 
in regions as far from the urban centre as the Pamir principalities. The second question 
we must ask whenever we discuss these religious mendicants, is when (exactly or 
approximately) how and from where they migrated to this region. Since the local 
historical sources provide complex and contradictory details concerning the arrival of 
these pirs, dais or simply wandering religious darvishes, it is important to locate their 
arrival within an exact or approximate timeframe. We may assume that the chronological 


discrepancies in the local sources stem from the absence of historical documents, records 


‘Daftary, The Ism@'ilis, 2007, pp. 465-468. 


> Unfortunately, the local sources do not provide any details about the location of Sabzawar. However, it is important to 
note that Sabzawar or Sabzewar was the name of two towns in the eastern Iran. The first Sabzawar was in western 
Khurasan and was part of the Bayhaq district. In modern time, the western Sabzawar is a small town 116 kilometres to 
the west of Nishapur. The second Sabzawar was also known as Isfizar and Asfizar was located in eastern Khurasan. It was 
located between Sistan and Herat. Therefore, it was administratively connected to Sistan rather than Khurdsan. 
Bosworth, “Sabzawar,” in EI2, vol. 8 (1995), pp. 694-695. 
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and religious decrees. Thus, the spread of the story of these arrivals in the oral tradition 
created a web of interconnected narratives that, to a certain extent, lacks both logical and 
chronological consistency. For instance, drawing on stories from the oral tradition, 
Qurban Muhammadzada and Muhabbatshahzada narrate a beautiful story of the arrivals, 
which begins: 
It is known from earlier elder people that, from the region of Isfahan and the locality of 
Kashan, which is in Iran, four wandering dervishes set forth in search of a suitable place to 
set up a permanent residence. The first was Sayyid Muhammad Isfahani and was known as 
Shah Kashan, the second was Sayyid Shah Malang, the third Sayyid Shah Khamish and the 
fourth Shah Burhan Wali. They travelled abroad and eventually came to Shughnan. They 
took a liking to Shughnan and its natural surroundings.° 
In order to locate the arrival of these figures in a historical context I shall attempt to 
deconstruct this story in order to give a detailed analysis. Clearly, this is a complex and 
challenging task. However, it is important to emphasise that the notes I present in this 
section have an admittedly sketchy and preliminary character. The appearance of a slight 
hint in other historical sources and modern studies will be compared in order to provide 


a tentative timeframe for the arrival of these darvishes. 


The first and foremost contradiction that arises is the fact that the oral tradition places 
the arrival of all four darvishes in one historical epoch; that is to say, in the fourth quarter 
of the sixteenth century. Quite strange and unconvincing, however, is another fact, 
namely that Soviet scholars place the arrival of these four darvishes precisely in the year 
988-89/1581. Upon examining all the available sources, I have been unable to find this date 
anywhere in any local as well as peripheral historical source. Pirumshoev, for instance, 
quotes this date in his article. He gives his source of information the local story - the 
Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan by Qurban Muhammadzada and Muhabbatshahzada.’ A close reading 
of the available manuscript (a printed facsimile and its edited text), however, clearly 
shows that the authors of this particular local historical work do not provide any specific 
date in relation to the arrival of these four darvishes. Instead, they use broad generic 
expressions of the immemorial past, such as az zamanha-i qadim naql shud or az adaman-i 
gadim shunidim, which literally translate as it is known from ancient times or it has been 


narrated by the elders. These generic expressions, however, cause a chronological 


® Qurbaén Muhammadzada (Akhiind Sulayman) and Muhabbatshahzada (Sayyid Futurshah), Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, 
Moscow, 1973, p. 2. Please note that two historical works with an identical title - Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan - are used in writing 
this chapter. Therefore, the name of the authors will be provided before or after referring to this source. 

7 Pirumshoev, “The Pamirs and Badakhshan,” in Adle and Habib, (eds.)., HCCA, vol. 5: Development in Contrast: From the 
Sixteenth to the Mid-nineteenth Century, UNESCO, 2003, pp. 228-229. 
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misrepresentation by stretching the timeframe for the arrival of these figures, 
retrospectively, from modern times to an unknown date in the early period of the spread 
of Islam to Badakhshan, which might have happened at some time in the tenth or eleventh 
centuries. As Aziz Esmail puts it: 

The sense of an immemorial past which we get in mythical narratives - the sense of a ‘long 

time ago,’ a ‘once upon a time’ - is the expression of a distance felt within human condition, 

in a here and now. The mythical sense of origin is a sense of on-going foundation. Its idea 

of an ancient lapse stems from the sense of a present infirmity.’ 
In the last decade of the nineteenth century, Graf (Count) Bobrinskoi (d. 1346/1927), one 
of the Russian pioneers of Pamiri studies and a scion of the Russian royal family, 
interviewed some local pirs in Shughnan, Shakhdara and Wakhan. Despite being explicit 
in his interview with Sayyid Yusuf ‘Alishah (d. 1350/1931), one of the local pirs from 
Porshive,’ Bobrinskoi was very much concerned with the socio-religious aspects of the life 
of the Isma‘lis. Evidently, his interest lay in studying the institution of pirship and the 
authority of pirs over their murids.” Therefore, the chronology remains confined to the 
same generic expressions used by Pirumshoev and other scholars. Here, logic compels us 
to conclude that the use of these generic terms in the work of the Soviet scholars stems 
from interviews with the local religious leaders conducted by British and Tsarist Russian 
agents like Elias (d. 1315/1897), Gordon (d. 1332/1914), Bobrinskoi, Zarubin (d. 1887/1964), 
Snesarev (d. 1356/1937), Semenov (d. 1378/1958) and many others. Therefore, it is 
plausible to argue that it was the task of those scholars and travellers, who visited the 
region and interviewed the elders and the local pirs, to bring forward the issue of, at least, 
an approximate chronology. Nonetheless, we can also clearly understand from the context 
of these narratives that it was the interviewee (the descendant of a local pir), who tried to 
stick to conventional storytelling, which, to employ Aziz Esmail’s expression, reflects the 
sense of an “immemorial past.” The sense of an “immemorial past,” however, would seem 
to be deceptive. The interviewers had their own agenda and left the chronological 
discrepancies in the local sources to those interested in scholarly studies of the history of 
the region. The chronological gap in treating the local mythical and historical narratives 
is a common pattern found throughout the mountain principalities. Analysing the 


similarity in the patterns of these narratives and the use of the broad generic terms, 


§ Esmail, A Scent of Sandalwood: Indo-Isma‘ili Religious Lyrics, London, 2002, p. 19. 
° Porshinev is a place 15 km north of Khorog in modern Gorno-Badakhshan Autonomous Oblast’. 
© Bobrinskoi, Sekta Ismailia v Russkikh i Bukharskikh Predelakh Tsentral’noi Azii, Moscow, 1902. 
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mentioned earlier, encourages us to consider an extract from Bobrinskoi’s interview with 
pir Sayyid Yusuf ‘Alishah, where the pir states: 
Once upon a time, with my ancestor [i.e. pir Sayyid Yusuf ‘Alishah’s ancestor] - Shah 
Malang, from Khurasan, from the city of Sabzawar, three [other] pirs arrived in the 
mountainous principalities: [They are] Shah Burhan, Shah Khamiish and Shah Kashan. 
Shah Khamish took up residence in Kulab, where he passed away. The mirs of Shughnan 
consider him their predecessor. Apart from them [the mirs of Shughnan], this pir left some 
other descendants, some of whom are living here, in Shughnan, and others are living in 
Kulab... Shah Kashan also left descendants, but none of them are pirs. Shah Burhan left no 
progeny. The largest number of descendants has been left by Shah Malang and Shah 
Kashan.” 
This passage evidently shows the recurrent theme in reports by British political agents, 
notably Elias, recently republished by Martin Ewans in his book, Britain and Russia in Central 
Asia, 1880-1907.” A slight variation is, however, revealed in Elias’ presentation, which stems 
from the oral evidence he collected during his visit to the region. A similar pattern 
emerges from comparing Elias’ report with another local source, the Ta’rikh-i mulki 
Shughnan (History of the Land of Shughnan) of Sayyid Haydarshah Mubarakshahzada.* It 
seems safe to assume that Elias collected information in the same manner as Bobrinskoi, 
and later Semenov, namely through dialogue with the local population. As far as can be 
determined, this approach on the part of political agents contributed to bringing these 
historical events to the attention of modern scholars. However, detailed studies aimed at 


unravelling the mystery and secrecy behind the story of the arrivals remain to be 


performed. 


Bahodur Iskandarov (d. 2006), a prominent Tajik historian, approaches this issue with a 
certain degree of caution. He uses the local primary sources, the oral tradition and the 
reports of those political agents available to him. Iskandarov proposes two possible 
hypotheses concerning the arrival of these four religious mendicants. However, he does 


not disclose his stance explicitly. 


The first hypothesis, proposed by him, stems from Qurban Muhammadzada and 
Muhabbatshahzada’s Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan corroborated by a Shajara — a family tree of the 


" Bobrinskoi, Sekta Ismailia, pp. 4-5. 


2 Elias, “Report of a Mission to Chinese Turkistan and Badakhshan in 1885-86”, in Ewans, (ed.)., Britain and Russia in Central 
Asia, 1880-1907, vol. 5, London, 2008, pp. 17-85. 

3 For comparison, see: Elias, “Report,” in Ewans, (ed.)., Britain and Russia in Central Asia, 1880-1907, 2008, pp. 17-85 and 
Mubarakshazada, Sayyid Haydarsho, Istoriia Shugnana, Semenov, (Russian tr.), Tashkent, 1916, and its Tajik (Cyrillic) 
edition and translation by Jonboboev, and Mirkhoja as Ta’rikh-i mulk-i Shughnan, Khorugh: Pomir, 1992. 
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Shah Kashanid sayyids — as well as an historical chronicle entitled Sara-i dilraba, by Sayyid 
Farrukh Shah the son of Shah Partawi. From this, he concludes: 
It is evident [from the above sources] that, in approximately 988-89/1581, four brothers 
dressed as dervishes arrived at Shughnan from Isfahan, having passed through 
Badakhshan and Lake Shiwa.”* 
This hypothesis adds further complexity to the story rather than resolving it, which is due 
to the fact that neither the poetic chronicle Sara-i dilraba, known by two other distinct 
titles — Ta’rikh-i shahan-i Shughnd and the Mathnawi — nor the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan by 
Qurban Muhammadzada and Muhabbatshahzada, provide any chronology whatsoever. 
Furthermore, where Bobrinskoi, Elias and the other local sources refer to these four 
wandering religious mendicants as “four darvishes”, Iskandarov’s first hypothesis makes 


them four brothers. 


The second hypothesis stems from an analysis and comparison of Gordon’s report with 
the books by John Biddulph and Minaev, which are evidently based on local oral tradition 
and possibly local historical sources. I quote Iskandarov’s long and appealing analysis here 


in extenso: 


Gordon once wrote that, according to the traditions of the Shughnanis, the family of their 
shahs is from Persia. According to their account, five to seven hundred years ago, Shah 
Khamish, the forefather of the shahs, sayyids and faqirs (laity) of Shughnan, arrived from 
Khurasan. The local population were fire-worshippers and Shah Khamish started to teach 
them [the precepts of the] Qur’an. At that time, the population of Darwaz already professed 
Islam. Many of them migrated to Shughnan and have become vehement followers of Shah 
Khamish. With the passage of a decade, quite a large number of the population became 
Muslim, leading to the outbreak of religious war. This religious war, however, ended with 
the defeat of the fire-worshipers in Shughnan [and Rushan]. 


It is worth mentioning that, according to this account, the arrival of these four brother- 
dervishes relates to the eleventh and twelfth centuries; that is to say, to the early spread 
of Islam in these regions. Meanwhile, according to other sources, for example, the local 
chronicles, their arrival is recorded in later times; namely, in the sixteenth century. 
However, it is obvious that their arrival is linked with the spread of Shrism into these 
regions.” 


It is clear from the above passage that the second hypothesis is a short analysis of Gordon’s 


and Minaev’s accounts followed by a summary of the first hypothesis. Iskandarov 


combines them and, for some unknown reason, reverses his conclusion to the 


“4 Iskandarov, SEPAIPK, 1983, p. 57. Lake Shiva is located in the north-eastern part of Afghan Badakhshan. 
5 Ibid. p. 58; See also: Minaev, Svedeniia o Stranakh, 1879, pp. 155-158. 
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conventional local narrative story. The first paragraph quoted above relates the account 
of Gordon and Minaev, which indicates that each attempted to give a detailed analysis of 
the story. Neither of them placed the arrival of these darvishes in one historical period; 
and, moreover, they concentrated on the figure of Shah Khamish separately. Therefore, 
their implicit conclusion is that Shah Khamitsh arrived in the region much earlier than the 
other three darvishes. Iskandarov, on the other hand, explicitly avoids analysing this story. 
However, the objection might still be made that it was the lack of sources that compelled 
not only Iskandarov but other Soviet scholars as well simply to describe this particular 


historical event. 


Another account of the arrival of these four religious mendicants is found in the Ta’rikh-i 
Badakhshan of Mirza Sangmuhammad and Fazl‘alibek Surkhafsar. This particular work 
provides two important historical documents, which were added as “Supplements” to the 
work. The first document is entitled Nasab-nama va silsila-i shahan-i khitta-i kihistan-i mulk- 
i Shughnan (lit. The Genealogy of the Mirs of the Mountain Region of Shughnan) and the 
second document entitled Tarjama-i Sayyid Shah Khamish ki ajdadi miran va shahan-i 
Shughnan ast (lit. The Life of Shah Khamish, who is the Predecessor of the Mirs and Shahs 
of Shughnan)."° The former appears to be a compilation of famous names where the author 
furnishes a list of all the prophets together with the Twelver Shi11 Imams. Admittedly, the 
confusing part of this Genealogy is evident in the absence of any explanatory text, 
approximate chronology or the sources on which this genealogical chart is based. This 


type of compilation is still prevalent in the region. 


The latter document, when compared to the former, resembles a narrative story, which 
stems from the local oral tradition. However, Fazl‘alibek Surkhafsar’s text gives a hint that 
his narration is based on the family tree of the local rulers, the mirs and shahs, of Shughnan, 
known as the Shajara-i sadat (lit. The Genealogy Book of Noble Sayyids). The latter 
document contained in the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, provides significant information. The 
selected excerpt from the Shajara-i sadat quoted in the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan provides some 
details about the life of Shah Khamiish. Yet even this convoluted story does not provide 
the true religious identity of Shah Khamush. 


‘6 Badakhshi, and Surkhafsar, Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, 1997, ff. 114b-127b, (Russian tr.), pp. 99-103. According to Boldyrev, a 
Soviet scholar, Fazl‘alibek Surkhafsar, who wrote the second part of this work, added these appendices to the Ta’rikh-i 
Badakhshan. Boldyrev, “Vvedenie,” in Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, 1997, pp. 8-25. Gordon, The Roof of the World: Being a Narrative 
of a Journey over the High Plateau of Tibet to the Russian Frontier and the Oxus Sources on Pamir, Edinburgh, 1876. 
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Fazl‘alibek Surkhafsar in his ‘Supplement’ to the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan tells us that the real 
name of Shah Khamish is Sayyid Mir Hasan Shah and that he was born in Isfahan in 
459/1065-66. His miraculous abilities started to become apparent at the age of twelve. His 
father is named as Sayyid Haydar. The “Supplement” in the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan claims a 
Sayyid descent for Shah Khamtish’s father, Sayyid Haydar linking him to the family of 
Imam Husayn b. ‘Alt (d. 61/680). Until he reached twenty-one, Shah Khamish studied the 
science of religion and theology under the guidance of his father. His maternal lineage 
meant he was an Uwaysi Walt. Furthermore, we learn from the same source that his 
mother and that of ‘Abd al-Qadir Jilant (470-561/1077-1166), both daughters of a certain 


Sayyid ‘Abdullah Sawma’, were sisters. 


When Shah Khamish reached the age of twenty-one, he set off on pilgrimage. Prior to his 
journey to Mecca, he stayed in Baghdad for several years. However, the text does not 
specify the precise duration of his stay in Baghdad. The strangest part of this journey is 
his meeting with ‘Abd al-Qadir Jilant in Baghdad. The Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan narrates that 
Shah Khamish set off for the pilgrimage in the company of ‘Abd al-Qadir.”* Simple 
mathematical calculation, however, must repudiate this account on the following 
grounds: if Shah Khamish travelled to Baghdad when he was twenty-one, it would mean 
that this event took place in 479/1086. At this time ‘Abd al-Qadir was only nine years old 
and could not have travelled to Baghdad on his own. Modern studies demonstrate that 
‘Abd al-Qadir was sent to Baghdad in 488/1095, at which time he was eighteen. He travelled 
to Baghdad to pursue the study of the Hanbalite law.’ This would imply that while ‘Abd 
al-Qadir was engaged in his studies Shah Khamish reached the northern mountain region 
of Shughnan. On these grounds, we may safely argue that the story of Shah Khamish in 
the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan is spurious, as the author tends to appropriate the figure of Shah 
Khamish and show him as a Hanbali scholar or a Sunni Sift. The fact that the story is 
spurious is shown in another section as well where Junayd al-Baghdadi, a celebrated Suaft 
of the eighth-ninth century, commands Shah Khamiish to visit Khuttalan (Khatlan) in the 
company of Shah Malang, Shah Kashan and Baba ‘Umar-i Yumgt.” I argued earlier that 
Shah Malang and Shah Kashan travelled to Badakhshan sometime at the end of the 


1” Badakhshi, and Surkhafsar, Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, ff. 120a-120b. 
18 Ibid. ff. 121a-122b. 
9 Lawrence, “Abd al-Qader Jilani,” in EIr, vol. 1 (1982), pp. 132-133. 


0 Badakhshi, and Surkhafsar, Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, ff. 123b-124a; Gross, “Foundational Legends, Shrines and Ismaili 
Identity in Gorno-Badakhshan, Tajikistan,” in Cormack, (ed.)., Muslims and Others in Sacred Space, Oxford, 2013, p. 169. 
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fifteenth or second half of the sixteenth centuries while Junayd al-Baghdadi passed away 
in 298/910, namely more than 150 years before the likely birth of Shah Khamish. 


Nonetheless, Fazl‘alibek Surkhafsar describes the journey of Shah Khamish to Shughnan 
as follows: 
Shah Khamish set forth in the company of four people and reached the banks of the river 


Panj, travelling through India, Chitral, Dardistan and passing the Du Raha pass. From there, 
he continued to Shughnan. 


All of the inhabitants of Shughnan became followers of Shah Khamish and he started to 
teach the local population the science of theology and the rules of faith. Afterwards, he 
cured the fourteen-year old daughter of the ruler of Shughnan, who, as a sign of gratitude, 
offered her to him in marriage. They married in 490/1096. The descendants of Shah 
Khamish until today are the great princes and ishdns of Kuhistan [a reference to the 
mountain principalities]. Some of them are occupied with mundane rule, while the others 
teach [people] religion, as murshids and pirs.”’ 
As argued in Chapter 6, Shah Khamiish was sent to Badakhshan and the Pamir 
principalities from Iran during the Alamiit period (pp. 152-158). The above passage gives 
a hint in support of this hypothesis on chronological grounds. However, it repudiates the 
argument of Pirumshoev and, to a certain extent, the first hypothesis of Iskandarov 
regarding the arrival of Shah Khamish in the region at some point in the sixteenth 
century. However, it does reveal the religious identity of Shah Khamish. As we learnt 
earlier, Shah Khamish was a Husaynid sayyid from his paternal line and an Uwaysi Suft on 
his maternal side. This leaves us with several options, namely that Shah Khamish was 
either an Ismaili daj, or a Sunni Sif or even a Twelver Shii religious scholar (lit. ‘alim). In 
other words, we cannot prove or deny the possibility that he was an Ismaili dai or had an 


affiliation with other religious confessions. 


A number of sources from Badakhshan, such as the Vathdiq (Judicial decree) documents 
from the shrine of Nasir-i Khusraw published in 1959 by Khalilullah Khalili (d. 1987), 
demonstrate that the figure of Nasir-i Khusraw was “transformed” from an Isma ‘lll dat to 
either a Sunni religious scholar or a Sufi pir.” Therefore, it seems reasonable to assume 
that the figure of Shah Khamish may also have been “transformed” from an Ismaili dai 


into a Twelver Shiior a Sufi darvish.” All of which shows that the religious identity of Shah 


1 Badakhshi, and Surkhafsar, Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, ff. 119a-119b, (Russian tr.), pp. 100-101. 
” Khalili, Yumgan, Kabul, 1959; Khalili, “Yumgan va Vathaiq-i ta’rikhi dar barai Nasir-i Khusraw,” in Yaghma, vol. 231, no. 
8-9 (1346), pp. 438-442 and 472-476. 


3 For more information on the “transformation” and “adaptation” of the Ismail pirs in Badakhshan, see: Khalili, Yimgan, 
Kabul, 1959. He discusses the transformation of the figure of Nasir-i Khusraw into a Sunni ‘ulama@’ in detail. For such cases 
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Khamish remains in a state of flux. The sources from the Sunni milieu present him as a 
Sunnt scholar while for the Isma‘llis of the mountain principality of Shughnan he remains 
an Ismaili dai and the founder of the local dynasties of mirs and pirs. The mirs remained 
in control of the political realm while the pirs were in charge of the religious life in the 


region until the nineteenth century. 
7.3. Ruler or Religious Leader? Defining the Realm of Pirs and Darvishes 


The information provided in both works known as Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, together with the 
Ta’rikh-i shahan-i Shughnan, Ta’rikh-i mulk-i Shughnan and other sources agree that Shah 
Khamish and his descendants chose the political realm of the region. It is, however, clear 
from the above discussion that, in the early stages after his arrival, Shah Khamtsh was 
preoccupied with religious propaganda and teaching. It was only after his marriage to BibT 
Gulshakar, the daughter of the shah of Shughnan, that he became involved in the political 
life. Thus, we may assume that, during his lifetime in Shughnan, he was the sole sovereign 
in charge of both the political and religious realms, until his son, Shah Khudadad, 


succeeded him.” 


The domain of religious authority was left to other pirs and sayyids, particularly those from 
the progeny of Shah Kashan and possibly that of Shah Malang. However, prior to their 
arrival it was the prerogative of Shah Khamtsh and his descendants to control both 
realms. It is important to note that it was the political ruler who decided which religion 
should be dominant in his realm. As a result, we can raise a number of questions such as: 
had Shah Khamish been a non-Ismaili ruler of Shughnan, would he have tolerated the 
presence of a large number of Isma‘llis in his domain? Equally, would he not have 
attempted to convert the local Ismailis to his religion? All the available sources remain 
silent about vexing questions of this nature. The simple question is: if Shah Khamtsh and 


his descendants were non-Isma'tlis, why then did they make no attempt to convert the 


local population to ShtT or Sunnt Islam? 


Although the historical sources do not explicitly confirm the religious affiliation of Shah 
Khamish and his descendants, they implicitly assert that he and his descendants, the local 


mirs and shahs, are the followers of the Isma‘ili faith. The local oral tradition maintains 


in the Indian sub-continent, see: Khan, “The Role of the Qadiri Siifis in the Religious Life of Sind”, in Khuhro (ed.)., Sind 
Through the Centuries, Karachi, 1981, pp. 119-129. 


4 Qurban Muhammadzada and Muhabbatshahzada, Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan, Moscow, 1973, pp. 87-91. 
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of Mu’minabad” to the Ismail cause. Shah Khamiush passed away in Kulab, where a shrine 
was erected over his tomb.” His shrine remains a ziydratgah — a place of visitation for the 


local population, while a small number of them continue their adherence to the Ismaili 


faith. 


Although Shah Khamish arrived in Badakhshan much earlier than the other three 
darvishes, it was the latter religious mendicants who took charge of the religious life of the 
local Isma‘tlis. Nevertheless, as mentioned above, Shah Khamush was also preoccupied 
with preaching and teaching religion immediately after his arrival and before gradually 
taking over the political realm. The pattern of narrative in the wider context of Iran, 
Central Asia and Badakhshan repeats this version that it was after his marriage to the 
daughter of the local shah that he became involved in local political affairs. In other words, 


it was the title sayyid that made him a worthy competitor for the local rulership. 


The case of the later pirs and even that of the sayyids reflects a totally different 
development. It seems safe to argue that the later pirs arrived in the region at some point 
in the mid-sixteenth century or slightly earlier. It is evident from Graf Babrinskoi’s 
interview with pir Sayyid Yusuf ‘Alishah that his ancestors, namely Sayyid Shah Malang 
together with Shah Kashan arrived in the Pamir principalities from Khurasan “twelve 
generations ago.” Twelve generations in a simple mathematical calculation of years 
represent approximately 350 years. If we now calculate the number of years from the date 
of Graf Babrinskoi’s interview, which he conducted in 1902 or even somewhat earlier we 
arrive at an approximate date of sometime in the 960s/1560s, namely the mid-sixteenth 
century.” This would allow us to conclude that Shah Khamish’s arrival occurred at some 
point in the last quarter of the eleventh century, while the three other religious 
mendicants or pirs arrived in the region at some time in the mid-sixteenth century or even 


later. 


Modern studies indicate that, with the advent of the Safavid Empire in Iran in 907/1501, 
the Ismailt headquarters were moved to Anjudan, which is situated thirty-seven 
kilometres east of Arak (former Sultanabad) and about the same distance from Mahallat.” 


Since we know that Isma'lll pirs visited the Imam in this region, this would indicate that 


> Mu'minabad is the name of a village in the region of Khatlan in the southern part of modern Tajikistan. 


*6 Ghoibov, “Mazori Shoh Khomush,” in Kamol, (ed.)., Chahordah Mazor, Dushanbe, 2001, pp. 124-136; Gross, “Foundational 
Legends,” pp. 169-179. 


7 Anthropologically a generation is counted as 28 or sometimes 30 years. I have used 28 years in my calculation. 
8 Daftary, The Isma’ilis, p. 423. 
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the relationship between the Ismailt Imam and his community in the remote Pamir 
principalities was only possible through the medium of local pirs. Thus, the pirs maintained 
the contact between the Imam and his community and preserved the local Ismaili 
tradition. This seems to have become possible only through the employment of a 
structural control over the scattered mountain communities. In other words, the religious 
authority of the pirs allowed them to control the religious practices in the region through 
the implementation of the institution of pirship, also known as an institution of social 


control and organisation. The following section will briefly elaborate on this issue. 
7.4. The Institution of the Pirship 


In light of the above discussion, it becomes clear that the domain of religious authority is 
intrinsically bound to the figures of the pirs and sayyids and later to their descendants. It 
should be emphasised that there are some sayyids in Badakhshan who do not possess the 
status of pir. The religious affairs of the mountain regions are controlled by the pir, who, 
as mentioned earlier, arrived in the Pamir principalities at some point in the late fifteenth 
and first half of the sixteenth centuries. Thus, it was the pir who was in charge of the 


religious life of a murid. 


The arrival of the Isma'lll pirs, directly and indirectly, affected the socio-religious structure 
of the mountain societies. In order to control the religious practices of the local 
population, the pirs established a system of religious control that encompassed the socio- 
economic and, to a certain extent, political domain of the isolated mountain societies. It 
should, however, be mentioned that the term and concept of the institution of the pirship 
are modern and its application to sixteenth and seventeenth century Badakhshan will 


retrospectively reflect the social cohesion within these communities. 


The presence of wandering religious darvishes in the southern parts of Badakhshan from 
the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries shows the existence of various religious 
confessions. Since the southern parts of Badakhshan had close contact with Iran and 
Central Asia through Balkh and Herat as well as with Mughal India through Kabul, this 
allowed the religious environment to remain dynamic. However, it was not safe for the 
Ismaili dais and pirs to disclose their true religious identity which they hid in their 
necessary practice of tagiyya. The reasons for this are firstly that the Sunni majority 
considered the Isma‘lis kafir and mulhid and, secondly, that their open appearance in 
public places would lead to persecution, religious imposition and, in some cases, the 


extermination of a large number of Isma'llls. 
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Local historical sources indicate that during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
Naqshbandi Sifts were active in these regions. The khutba was read in the name of a Sunni 
ruler, whose severity and brutality had driven the Isma'llis to the mountainous corners of 
the region. The use of tagiyya was a common practice among the Ismaiilis of Iran and 
Central Asia in times of danger. The prevalent use of tagiyya led to the amalgamation of 


the Isma‘ilis with the Sifis, the two esoteric traditions in Islam (Chapter 8, 229-233).” 


The basic principal of the institution of pirship was based on the religious and socio- 
economic relationship between the pir and his murids. The Ismail pir was in charge of 
religious guidance and the spread of the instructions received from the Imam in the form 
of a farman (lit. religious decree) while the Sufi pir was the one who instructed the novice 
himself. In other words, the Suft pir held the same position as the Isma‘1lt Imam with the 
only exception that there is only one Imam at a given period.” Likewise, it was the duty 
of the pir to collect and control the delivery of the religious dues (zakat or as it is known 


among local population, mali sarkar), which was sent to the Imam in Iran.*" 


Local sources, such as the Silk-i Gawhar-riz, Bahr al-akhbar and the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan as 
well as modern studies, indicate that the religious authority of the pirs grew rapidly, a 
growth which seems to be closely related to the nature of socio-economic relations. With 
the passage of time, the religious authority of the pirs grew to the extent that they started 


to play the role of mediator between the local rulers and the laity.” 


The pirs in Badakhshan in a broader context were appointed by the representative of the 
Imam or sometimes by the Imam himself. For instance, we learn from Khayrkhwah-i 
Herati’s Risala that he was appointed as a dai or hujjat of Khurasan and Badakhshan after 
his father’s demise, probably during the Imamate of Mustansir bi’llah III (d. 904/1498).* 
This, therefore, leads us to think that Khayrkhwah might have appointed his local 
representatives to take charge of both the religious and socio-economic activities in 


Badakhshan and its adjacent areas. This may also have led to the spread and preservation 


” The Ismaili-Safi relations will be shortly discussed in chapter 8, pp. 228-233. A detailed and in depth analysis of the 
Isma ili-Sufi relations remains a desideratum. For more details, see: Ebstein, Mysticism and Philosophy in al-Alandalus: Ibn 
Masarra, Ibn al-‘Arabi and the Isma‘ili Tradition, Leiden, 2014; Massiges, A Comparative Study of the Evolution of Sufism and 
Ismailism in the IXth-XIIth century Middle East, Unpublished M.A. Thesis, SOAS, University of London, 1990. 

°° For more details, see: Markwith, “The Imam and the Qutb: The Axis Mundi in Shrism and Sufism,” in Sophia Perennis, no. 
2 (Sprint 2009), pp. 25-65; 

31 Tloliev, The Isma ili-Saft Sage of Pamir, p. 57. 

2 Abaeva, Malochislennie Narody Pamiro-Gindukushskogo Regiona Afganistana, Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Tashkent, 1990, pp. 
130-237; Stanishevskii, Sbornik Arkhivnykh Dokumentov po Istorii Pamira i Ismailizmu, Moscow, 1933, pp. 316-406. 

33 Khayrkhwah-i Her@ti, Tasnifat-i Khayr-khwah-i Herati, Ivanow, (ed.)., Tehran, 1961, pp. 35-40; Daftary, “Khayrkhwah-i 
Harati,” in El2: Supplement, (2004), pp. 527-528. 
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of his works in Badakhshan. In this context we should mention his Fasl dar bayan-i shinakht- 
i Imam (A Chapter on the Recognition of Imam), which was discovered in 1916 either in 
Rushan or Shughnan by the Russian ethnographer, Ivan Zarubin, and published by Ivanow 


in 1922 in Calcutta, India.** 


The position and authority of the pir and the institution of the pirship became powerful in 
the region. The Tajik scholar, Elbon Hojibekov, proposes a number of factors to explain 
this phenomenon: first of all, the religious factor, as the pir was considered the 
representative of the Imam and thus in charge of religious life of the community; secondly, 
there was the intermediary role that he played between the laity and the rulers and 
between the Imam and his followers.* Both cases reflect the ability of the pir to play the 


role of a religious and political leader and mediator. 


The religious authority of pirs was the strong linking bond between him and his murids 
across a geographically scattered space. The bond stems from the fact that he was the 
bearer of the title sayyid - descendant of the Prophet or the Imams. Moreover, it is his 
appointment as a pir which, directly or indirectly links him to the Imam of the Time. We 
must, however, bear in mind that the origin of the term sayyid as applying to the progeny 
of the Prophet Muhammad remains open to speculation; the available genealogical charts 
do not seem to provide a reliable answer to this question. Abusaid Shokhumorov is of the 
opinion that it was part of the Safavid religious ideology to infuse Shi1 elements into the 
genealogies of local pirs and other religious clerics, such as the khalifa, ishan and mulla that 
linked them to Twelver Shras. Likewise, he refers to some of the genealogical tables of the 
ruling elites as concocted genealogies.** The striking evidence of the infusion of Twelver 
Shit elements into the local Isma'Tli texts is reflected in the text of the Charagh-nama, which 


will separately be discussed in the last chapter of this thesis (Chapter 8, pp. 233-236). 
7.5. The Structure of the Institution of Pirship 


The structure of the institution of the pirship is embedded in its religious, political as well 
as the socio-economic functions. Although, structurally, it resembles the Isma‘lt hierarchy 
of faith, namely the hudid al-din, its terminological dimension is defined by the local 


— 


environment. The Isma‘ilis of Badakhshan are of the opinion that the religious authority 


34 Khayrkhwah-i Herati, “Fasl dar bayan-i shinakht-i Imam,” in Ivanow, (ed.)., Ismailitica, Calcutta, 1922. 


35 Hojibekov, Ismailitskie Dukhovnyee Nastavniki (Piry) i Ikh Rol’ v Obshestvenno-Politicheskot i Kul’turnot Zhizni Shughnana, 
Unpublished Kandidate Thesis, Dushanbe, 2002, pp. 25-40. 


3° Shokhumorov, Razdelenie Badakhshana, pp. 26-33. 
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of the institution of the pirship is based on the doctrine of the Imamate, as it is the Imam 
who, directly or indirectly, appoints the pir. However, the difference between the Ismaili 
hierarchy of faith and the institution of the pirship is that the population of Badakhshan 
and the Pamir principalities had had no direct contact with the higher ranks of the Ismaili 
da‘wa from which it would follow that, in the case of many pirs, their direct appointment 
by the Imam of the Time, must be baseless, a fact which is evident in all of the local sources. 
Except for the few pirs who were appointed by the Imam, it is plausible to assert that the 
rest of the pirs may have been appointed by those representatives of the Imam who were 


in direct contact with him, such as the hujjat or dav. 


The appearance of local pirs and their function is discussed briefly by Guharrez in a prose 
section of the Silk-i Gawhar-riz, which furnishes the names of pirs from the different regions 
of Badakhshan. Although the Silk-i Gawhar-riz gives the name of certain pirs, it clearly does 
not provide any information about their appointment. However, it provides some passing 
information about their activities and role among the scattered mountain-dwelling 
Ismaili communities from the late fifteenth to the early nineteenth centuries. For 
instance, it gives the name of a certain Sayyid Mehtar, pir Sayyid ‘Alt and pir Sayyid Salman, 
who called people to the Muhammad-Shahi line of Imams at some time during the first 
half of the sixteenth century (Figure 21, p. 176). In the Qasim-Shahi line, the Silk-i Gawhar- 
riz, names a pir Sayyid Salman ‘Abdal and a pir Sayyid Darvish Muhammad (Figure 22, p. 
178). Unfortunately, however, the text provides no information about their lives, 
education or origin. This local treatise also employs several other terms to refer to the 
retinue of the pir, such as rahi and hadi, terms discussed above in Chapter 6. The term rahi, 
as is evident from the Silk-i Gawhar-riz, refers to a travelling “companion” of the 
Muhammad-Shahi pirs when there existed open contact between the local population and 
the leader of the community. Its counterpart in the Qasim-Shaht fold is the term hadi, 
which denotes a “guide”.*” What is not known in relation to these terms is whether they 
were only employed in the local Isma‘tli da‘wa. The text of the Silk-i Gawhar-riz explicitly 
confirms the use of both terms by the Qasim-Shahi Nizaris at some time in the mid- 
sixteenth century.* However, a definition and explanation of these terms is provided 


neither by Guharrez in his Silk-i Gawhar-riz nor in any of the local sources. This is, possibly, 


37 Guharrez, Gawhar-riz, Ms. G, ff. 51-52. 
38 Ibid. ff. 57-60. 
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an indication of the unification of these two branches, which seems to have taken place 


sometime in the first half of the sixteenth century. 


The structural composition of the institution of the pirship in the local context consists of 
seven ranks, as was the case during the Fatimid and subsequent periods. This seems to 
have been implemented by Nasir-i Khusraw, when he set up a local network of the da‘wat. 
It is important to note that no direct contact existed with the first three ranks of the 
hierarchy, namely with the Imam, hujjat (lit. proof; chief-da‘i) and dav (lit. summoner). A 
sole exception is the case of Nasir-i Khusraw, who in his capacity of hujjat of Khurasan and 
Badakhshan spent the last parts of his life in Badakhshan residing in the region of Yumgan. 
The other ranks in the hierarchy are ma‘zin-i akbar (lit. the senior licentiate) that 
corresponds to pir; ma‘ziin-i asghar (lit. the junior licentiate) who is referred to as khalifa 


(pir’s deputy). The last two ranks are mustajib and lastly murid (lit. novice). 


Imam 
Hujjat 
Dai 
Ma‘ziin-i akbar : 
a ia ; Pir 
(the senior licentiate) 
Ma‘zun-i asghar Khalifa 
(The junior licentiate) (Pir’s deputy) 
Mustajib Murid 


Figure 26: Hudiid al-din from the eighteenth-century Badakhshan 
The term khalifa in this hierarchy seems to be a modified version or even a replacement of 
the terms hadi or rahi. Likewise, we can see the local hierarchy consists of six layers rather 
than seven. As we know from Russian sources, the term khalifa is used to refer to the 
deputy of the pir in all of his activities. Likewise, the khalifa is the representative of the pir 
in various localities. According to the Silk-i Gawhar-riz, it was the duty of the khalifa, in line 


with the rahi and hadi, to collect the religious dues from the local Isma'lis. 


> Tloliev, The Isma ili- Sufi Sage of Pamir, 2008, p. 56. 
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The Silk-i Gawhar-riz lists the name of several other local pirs, who were active in the 
seventeenth century, particularly during and after the Imamate of Zi al-Fagar ‘Ali (d. 
1043/1634). One of the short stories as well as a long gasida in the Silk-i Gawhar-riz narrates 
a story about a certain pir Khwaja ‘Abd al-Ma‘stm, who seems to have visited the Imam 
(Imam Zi al-Faqar ‘Ali) sometime in the first half of the seventeenth century. After a 
meeting with the Imam, pir Khwaja ‘Abd al-Ma‘stim was given a religious decree, a Farman, 
and he left the residence of the Imam.” There are two important points to note in relation 
to this narrative: first, Khwaja ‘Abd al-Ma‘stim seems to have visited the court of the Imam 
several times as the hadi of a previous pir, most probably pir Sayyid Muhammad Darvish or 
pir Sayyid Nur al-Din Muhammad.” As far as we can determine from the text of the Silk-i 
Gawhar-riz, during these visits, pir Khwaja ‘Abd al-Ma‘stim seems to have been just a hadi 
(Guide) of the pir; moreover, it is evident from the last visit of Khwaja ‘Abd al-Ma‘stim that 
he is the only pir, according to the Silk-i Gawhar-riz, who brought a religious decree, a 
Farman, of the Imam to serve as new guidance for the mountain-dwelling Isma'lis. 
Therefore, we must conclude that the term hddi here refers to a person who accompanied 
the pir during his visit to the court of the Imam. However, the holder of this position could 


not be granted the decree unless he were appointed to the position of pir by the Imam. 


Nor should we omit mention in this context the name of Khwaha Mehtar, Khwaja Ibrahim 
Husayn and Khwaja Salih among many others. The Silk-i Gawhar-riz explicitly links these 
figures to the progeny of Sayyid Suhrab Vali Badakhshani, the author of the Si va shish 
sahifa (Thirty Six Chapters) or Tuhfat al-ndzirin (The Gift to the Readers). Pir Khwaja Salih 
visited the forty second Ismaili Imam at some time in the first half of the eighteenth 


century. 


The Isma‘ilis of Badakhshan refer to their pirs by terms such as mu‘allim-i sadiq (lit. truthful 
teacher) and pishwé (lit. guide), who guide the novice on the path to the Imam. Thus, 
Rubabi, a local eighteenth century poet, in one of his long eulogies (madhiya) refers to 
Imam Abi al-Hasan ‘Alt (d. 1206/1792) as the “king” and “the seal of religion,” while using 
terms such as “the guide” (pishwa) and “the truthful teacher” (mu‘allim-i sadiq) in relation 
to pir Shah Nawa. Based on the authority of the local tradition, Iloliev asserts that Rubabr 
was a figure in the retinue of pir Shah Nawa, who was very famous in the regions of 


Wakhan and Zibak. Pir Shah Nawa survived three Imams and passed away sometime 


*° Guharrez, Gawhar-riz, Ms. G, ff. 54-56. 
4 Ibid. £52. 
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during the last quarter of the eighteenth century.” A quotation from Rubabt’s long gasida 
in praise of the Imam Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali (d. 1206/1792) and pir Shah Nawa is quite apposite 


here: 


ele Ve pb jee ag oA, 
eld Vpn Scekg tony jew jad 


” 


Cal eel po lle ALS Sas 


7 
ey) a Saad pots 2 pat Has 
od gw Lo Ly gL ee Ley 


Cah ely po lla ALS Sas 


elo Le SN s9) aS joa lt 
ule WpbeLdgllrayesaS aie 
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wan Sledge tGsle plerglay 
ode AE el le ree 


O king! I always seek refuge in your court for protection, 
For my palate, this is the only remedial nectar I have. 
Iam the one, who appeals to Shah Nawa for help. 
This word is certainly the truth that I have a guide. 
The flower, which is the glory of the nine meadows of the Eternal Garden, 
Is the signet ring’s seal of the King of the Faith, Abi al-Hasan. 


I become a true follower of that truthful teacher, 
Who with one breath revives the lifeless heart. 
The appearance of this name, has made the world seemly and pleasant to be, 
Free the novice from the burning fire, 
The flower, which is the glory of the nine meadows of the Eternal Garden, 
Is the signet ring’s seal of the King of the Faith, Abi al-Hasan.” 
The above passage from Rubabr's eulogy indicates that the power and authority of the pir 
are vested in him by the Imam of the Time. In light of this the pir in the local context 
becomes an important figure in elucidating religious matters to the novice (mustajib), 
which is clearly expressed in the second part of the distich. Rubabi clearly demonstrates 
that in the physical absence of the Imam of the Time, particularly during the period of satr, 


obedience to him is only possible through the medium of the pir in the local context, as 


* Toliev, The Ismaili-Stft Sage of Pamir, p. 58. 


* A selection from Rubabi's eulogy ‘Shahe ki ziri nigtnash zamin-u ham zuman ast’, which is prevalent in Badakhshan. This 
passage is typed from a recorded copy, which is preserved in my personal collection. It is important to note that the last 
two lines starting with “Gult ki rawnaq-i baghi...” repeated throughout this Qasida. The translation in the text is the one 
proposed by Dr. Leonard Lewisohn for which I am very grateful. My translation of the last two lines are shown below: 


The flower that is the boom of the Eternal garden, the paradise, the nine universes, 
Abi al-Hasan - the seal (pearl) of the ring of the king of religion. 
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the pir is one of the ranks in the hierarchy of faith and initiation, who is in charge of the 


preservation and dissemination of religious teaching in the peripheral areas. 


7.6. The Pirs: Their Geographic Influence and Lineal Descent 


The distribution of the pirship in Badakhshan, in general, and the Pamir principalities, in 
particular, was based on the socio-political divisions of the region. It was the prerogative 
of the ruler, who usually divided his political domain into several districts. The religious 
authority of the pir, however, transcended any geographical boundaries. The local 
historical sources fail to provide any clear information concerning the geographical 
division of the pirs’ territory. Iloliev is of the opinion that the mirs or shahs divided their 
political domain into sadda (lit. one hundred), a territory where one hundred households 
were living.“ Evidently, this division reflects the nineteenth century division, which was 


retrospectively applied to the mid-seventeenth or even earlier centuries in Badakhshan. 


The ruler’s division encompassed all the people living in one sadda, while the pir’s 
followers were to be found living in various districts. For instance, if a pir were living in 
Shughnan, he could have had followers living in Wakhan, which politically belonged to 
the mirs of Wakhan or vice versa. Hence, one pir could have had more than three deputies, 
depending on who collected the religious dues for their pir. Although the religious 
authority of the pir could have been passed to his immediate progeny, the confirmation of 


his appointment was always sealed with a Farman sent by the Imam to his followers. 
Conclusion 


The story of the arrival, related to the coming of the four darvishes, is a repeated theme in 
the local oral tradition. Although the story is beautifully narrated in the local sources and 
oral tradition, it raises chronological concerns, regarding which the sources lack precise 
information. Likewise, it raises some important questions about their identity, which, 
ironically were not noted by earlier scholars. It is evident from the above discussion that 
the darvishes who arrived in Badakhshan and Pamir represented themselves as Sayyids or 
Sharifs, a title that linked them, directly or indirectly, to the Ahl al-bayt of the Prophet. On 
many occasions, the attempt to trace their linage to the family of the Prophet through 
local Nasab-namas (lit. Biographical Dictionary or Family Tree), local and peripheral 


historical sources has proved in vain. Despite the fact that the term pir is of Suft origin, it 


“ Tloliev, The Ismaili-Sufi Sage of Pamir, p. 59 
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started to appear in the Ismaili vocabulary of the post-Alamit period. The term pir in the 
Ismaili context was used to refer to a figure who called the novice to follow the Ismaili 


Imam. 


The present chapter has argued that the four dervishes, who later assumed the office of 
pirship, could not have arrived in the region at the same time. We have proved that Sayyid 
Shah Khamish arrived in the region sometime in or after 483/1090, while Shah Kashan, 


Shah Malang and others arrived at some time in the mid-sixteenth and later centuries. 


The local historical sources provide complex narratives pertaining to the identity of Mir 
Hasan Shah, better known as Shah Khamish. We have demonstrated that the 
“Supplement” added to the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan by Fazl‘altbek Surkhafsar does not 
constitute an authentic account of Shah Khamish’s life. It is rather an “appropriated” 
account by the author. A detailed analysis of the story of the arrival shows that the author 
combined a number of stories into one which caused both chronological and logical 


complexities. In light of this the identity of Shah Khamiish remains shrouded in mystery. 


The later darvishes who arrived in the region in the sixteenth and later centuries present 
identical problems. These later pirs prompted the appearance of the institution of pirship, 
which is evidently a modified version of the religious hierarchy - hudid al-din - employed 
by the Isma‘lis. The modification of the hierarchy reflects the socio-linguistic reality of 
the context where the role of the pir is extended from the religious sphere to the economic 


and, to a certain extent, the political sphere. 
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CHAPTER 8: CHARAGH-RAWSHAN: AN ISMA ILI TRADITION FROM BADAKHSHAN 


Introduction 


In a diary kept by Pir Sabz ‘Alt in Gujarati on his travels to Central Asia, we find a passage 


about his stay in Badakhshan. The passage reads: 


We spent the entire night in a majlis, a spiritual assembly. Enraptured, those devotees 

sweetly sang odes to the illustrious missionary, Nasir-i Khusraw, and recited his poetry. 

Words fail me in praising how the night was imbued with splendour by the majlis.* 
Thus, Pir Sabz ‘Ali describes the majlis he attended when 
visiting the region in 1342/1923 at the request of Imam 
Sultan Muhammad Shah, Aga Khan III (d. 1377/1957). Two 
important points from this passage refer to the practice 
of faith among the local Isma'llis: the first one is the majlis 
and the second the singing of odes. The term majlis is 


possibly being used by Pir Sabz ‘Ali to refer to three 


distinct practices, namely the practice of Chardagh- 
rawshan, da‘wat-i baqa (also known as zinda-da‘wat), and 
da‘wat-i fana. The da‘wat-i fand is part of the funeral rite 


and is usually performed on the third night of the 


Charagh-rawshan (lit. Candle Lighting). The second 


Figure 27: Traditional Pamiri 
rubab 


element, singing odes, is known in the region as the 


practice of madah-khani. 


Charagh-rawshan and madah-khani’ are two religious 
rituals prevalent among the Ismaili communities in the 
mountainous regions of Badakhshan and the neighbouring principalities. Local stories 
narrate that the tradition of Charagh-rawshan and madah-khani arrived in the region with 
the missionary activity of Nasir-i Khusraw. According to the local tradition, the first 
person who started to sing madah was a local ruler, Malik Jahan Shah (d. 456/1063), who 


renounced his throne in order to serve the Hujjat of Khurasan and Badakhshan. It is 


1 Virani, “Pir Sabz ‘Ali,” in Landolt, Sheikh, and Kassam, (eds.)., An Anthology of Ismd ‘li Literature: A Shi‘i Vision of Islam, 
London, 2008, p. 80; Nanji, “Sabz ‘Alt,” in EI2, vol. 8 (1995), p. 694; For more details on Pir Sabz ‘Ali’s travel to Badakhshan, 
see: Anvarzod, Yoddoshthoi Pir Sabzali Ramzon Ali, Dushanbe, 2003. 

2 Madah-khani is the local version of madhiia-khani. The term madah-khani stems from Persian and refers to the singing of 
religious and didactic poetry. For a detailed study of madah-khani, see: Berg, Minstrel Poetry from the Pamir Mountains: A 
Study of the Songs and Poems of the Isma‘ilis of Tajik Badakhshan, Wiesbaden, 2004; Tavakkalov, Zhanri Madhiia dar Folkl’ori 
Badakhshon, Unpublished Kandidate Thesis, Dushanbe, 2005. 
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narrated that, in one congregation, Nasir gave a rubab (traditional musical instrument) to 
Malik Jahan Shah and asked him to sing didactic poetry, namely madah. The very first ode 


Malik Jahan Shah sang was a marvellous poem in praise of Imam ‘AIT: 


mS de bopymiys oy be Lt Lu, 
a 
% fs bm Sl2s3 99 9 cdgene by Soren 4 yl 


My tongue utters praise to ‘All, 
My two lips unceasingly utter oh ‘Alt. 
My head prostrates in worship to the Lord, 
My thirty-two teeth invoke oh ‘Ali.’ 


Thus, the local oral tradition passed from generation to generation, carrying the spirit of 
this tradition. It is evident from the daily life of the local population that Pir Nasir-i 
Khusraw’s thoughts and intellectual tradition still exert a great influence among the Nizar1 
Ismaili communities in Iran, Badakhshan and some localities in the region of the Upper 
Oxus, as well as the northern areas of Pakistan. Although, the local narrative story is 
mythical in nature, it still raises certain important historical issues related to the figure of 
Nasir-i Khusraw and his missionary activities. Similarly, it draws our attention to the 
tradition of madah-khani, which was an integral part of religious assemblies. In the light of 
this, we may conclude from the passage cited above that madah-khani is as old as the 
tradition of Charagh-rawshan itself and that, in many cases, these two traditions are 


intimately interconnected. 


The term Charagh-rawshan consists of two linguistic elements: the charagh or chiragh, which 
stems from a Syraic word shrag or shragh, meaning a lamp, and the Persian term rawshan 
(or rawshan kardan), which literally means “to light” or “to kindle.” Thus, Charagh-rawshan 
means “shining” or “a luminous lamp.” This practice is one of the oldest surviving Ismailt 
religious traditions practised among the local inhabitants of mountainous Badakhshan. It 
is also a custom prevalent among the Ismailis of the northern areas of Pakistan and some 


parts of modern Afghanistan. 


3 Tavakalov, Zhanri Madhiia, p. 18 and his “Madhiyasaroi va Hakim Nosir-i Khusraw,” in Niyozov, and Nazariev, (eds.), 
Nasir Khusraw: Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow, Khujand, 2005, pp. 5580-585. This story is drawn from a local narrative story 
called “Bahr al-akhbar,” a short treatise on the life and activity of Nasir-i Khusraw in Badakhshan, which is ascribed to 
the pen of a certain Saidjalal Badakhshti. Local tradition narrates that, upon joining the mission of Nasir-i Khusraw Malik 
Jahan Shah became known as Baba ‘Umar-i Yumgi or Sayyid ‘Umar-i Yume’. Sayyid Jalal-i Badakhshi, Bahr al-akhar, 
Rahmonqulov, (ed.)., Khorugh, 1992. See also: Chapter 2, section 2.1. “A Brief Comment on the Origin of the Mirs and 
Shahs of Badakhshan,” pp. 44-50. 
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The tradition of Charagh-rawshan, which will be analysed here, is a unique tradition among 
the Isma‘ilt communities of Badakhshan. The first scholar who published the text of 
Charagh-nama was Vladimir Ivanow, the pioneer of modern Ismail studies. He was the 
first scholar to publish the text of the Charagh-nama in 1379/1959 in the Revue Iranienne 
d’Anthropologie. In the introduction to the published text, Ivanow briefly discusses Isma'Tl1- 
Sufi relations, but avoids giving a detailed textual analysis of this short treatise. Expressing 
his joy at finding this valuable source that allowed him to elaborate his proposed theory 
of Isma‘ili-Sufi relations. Hence, he remarks: 

I was therefore very glad when some pilgrims from Central Asia brought a very interesting 

document, fully vindicating the proposed theory. It is called “Charagh-nama,” an opuscule 

of what may be called the purely darvish nature. It may be explained that wandering 

religious mendicants, who go under the general name of darvishes in the Islamic world, 

vary very much in their ways, habits and traditions.’ 
The following discussion is a detailed analysis of the intricate nature of the text of Charagh- 
nama. The text is a unique example of the Ismaili - Sufi - Twelver Shra relationships in the 
context of inter-faith discourse in Badakhshan. However, I shall discuss the infiltration of 


various terminology in the text of the Charagh-nama practiced by local Isma'llis. 


8.1. What is the Charagh-rawshan? 


The Charagh-rawshan is a majlis or a gathering of believers, where a lamp is kindled and 
verses from the Qur’an are recited for the eternal peace of a departed soul. The recitation 
of the Qur’anic verses is followed by madah-khani until dawn - a time when the ritual of 
Charagh-rawshan is performed. It is the time when the khalifa reads the text of the Charagh- 
nama, the participants chant a choral praise to God, the Prophet Muhammad and Imams 


from the Ahl al-bayt. 


The local tradition informs us that the tradition of Charagh-rawshan consisted of several 
other religious rituals, namely, da‘wat-i baqa and da‘wat-i fand.’ In some areas, we also find 
mention of da‘wat-i safa and da‘wat-i riza, rituals that are no longer practised in modern 


times. This chapter will discuss briefly both da‘wat-i fana and da‘wat-i baqa. 


The tradition of Charagh-rawshan, as one of the rites of the funeral ceremony, is practised 
on the second or third night. There is a similarity in the practice of Charagh-rawshan among 


the Isma‘ilis of Badakhshan and the northern areas of Pakistan. The core of this tradition 


‘Tvanow, “Sufism and Ismailism: Charagh nama,” p. 15. 


> Najib, “Nazare ba Mar4simi ‘Charagh-rawshan’ dar Asiya-i Markazi,” in Shozodamuhammad, Mandabi-i Sunnat-i ‘Charagh- 
rawshan, Dushanbe, 2009, pp. 77-84. This article was originally published in Ma @rif-i Islami, Pakistan in 1976. 
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is intrinsically connected to the Qur’anic notion of light — Nar — which will be further 
discussed in section 8.3.1. Thus, when the Charagh or lamp is kindled, the religious 
procession starts, consisting of several inter-related rituals, such as reciting verses from 
the Qur’an and, reciting some other important religious prayers known as du’a. This is 
followed by the singing of religious and didactic poetry (gasida or ode) in praise of the 
Prophet Muhammad and Imams from the Ahl al-bayt. 


Prior to the lightning of the Charagh, the khalifa prepares the wick (Per. fatila) for the lamp 
and inserts it in the oil specially prepared from the fat of a sacrificial animal - a ram. 
Traditionally, a family breeds the ram, known among local population as da‘wati, which is 
slaughtered during the time of Charagh-rawshan. Equally, this ram is slaughtered for the 
prosperity of the family known as khudai (lit. for the sake of God)* among the local 


population. 
8.1.1. The Practice of Da‘wat-i Fana 


The term fand literally means, to pass away, to perish or to annihilate.’ This term is of Sufi 
provenance, meaning to die in God. In other words, fand is the passing away of the self, 
which is the essential pre-requisite to the survival (baqa) of the selfless divine qualities 
placed in man by God.’ The combination of the Safi term fand and an Isma'‘li term da‘wat 
produces a new meaning. As a generic term, da‘wat-i fand refers to a religious rite, which 
is part of the funeral practice among the Isma‘Tlis of Badakhshan. The performance of this 
rite, as a compulsory element of the da‘wat ceremony or funerary rites, usually took place 
on the third night.’ Traditionally, neighbours bring food for the members of the bereaved 
family. Ivan Zarubin, the twentieth century Russian ethnographer, provides a long 
description of this ritual in one of his field diaries, entitled Shugnanskiaia Etnografiia (The 
Ethnography of Shughnan).” By contrast, John Biddulph (d. 1340/1921) gives a succinct 
description of this ritual in his book Tribes of Hindoo Koosh where the author describes his 
encounter in the following way: 


On the evening of the appointed day, a caliph [khalifa] comes to the house, and food is 
cooked and offered to him. He eats a mouthful and places a piece of bread in the mouth of 


° Zarubin, Shugnanskiaia Etnografifa, F. 12, Op. 1, no: 242, Arkhiv Vostokovedov AN SSR, Moscow, n/d, ff. 123-156. 
7 Wehr, A Dictionary of Modern Written Arabic, Cowan, (ed.)., Beirut-London, 1980, p. 729. 
8 Wilcox, “The Dual Mystical Concept of Fand’ and Bag@’ in Early Stifism,” in BJMES, (April 2011), pp. 95-96. 


° Da‘wat-i fana or shab-i da‘wat, according to the local population, was performed on the third night. In modern times it is 
performed on the second night. 


‘© For complete bibliographic details, see note 6 above. 
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the dead man’s heir, after which the rest of the family partake. The lamp is then lit, from 
which the ceremony is called “Chirag-roshan” and, a six-stringed guitar called gherba being 
produced, singing is kept up for the whole night.” 
John Biddulph’s description clearly shows that da‘wat-i fana or Charagh-rawshan is 
performed when a member of a family passes away. We can safely adduce that Biddulph 


only described the third night of the funerary rites.” 


The Isma‘tlis of Badakhshan are of the opinion that the practice of Charagh-rawshan has a 
philosophical meaning, which, in one way or another, is linked to the figure of Nasir-i 
Khusraw. Nonetheless, no precise evidence has thus far been produced to prove this 


assertion. 
8.1.2. The Practice of Da‘wat-i Baqa 


The term baq@ literally means to survive or to remain’ and is used to refer to life. Like the 
term fand, the term baqd is also of Sufi origin and in combination with the term da‘wat it 
refers to the religious rituals and rites practised by the Isma‘lis of Badakhshan. The term 
da‘wat-i bag@ is used not in a literal sense but rather in a metaphorical and philosophical 
sense. Hence, it is a reference to the life of the soul but not the body. The body, according 
to Ismail teaching as well as to the local tradition, is transitory while the soul is eternal. 
If the ritual of da‘wat-i fand is performed for the soul of a deceased person, on the contrary, 
a person who is alive performs the ritual of da‘wat-i baga. The Isma'tlis of Badakhshan use 
the term zinda-da‘wat (lit. an assembly for eternal life) to refer to this practice. Da‘wat-i 
baqa, unlike da‘wat-i-fand, is performed only by the elders of the community or by those 


who wish to perform it.” 


Our description of the tradition of Charagh-rawshan raises the question of the relevance of 
this tradition to the present research. In my defence, however, I should mention that the 
present study of the Charagh-rawshan will mainly focus on historical and textual analysis 
rather than on an anthropological study of the tradition. Hence, this chapter seeks to fill 


the gap in the historical and textual analysis of selected passages from the Charagh-nama. 


4 Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, Calcutta, 1880, p. 123. The Isma‘ilis of Badakhshan use rubab — a six-stringed 
traditional musical instrument during the singing of madah. Alidod, “Falsafai Rubob,” in Badakhshon, no. 8 (June. 2001). 
? For a detailed analysis of da‘wat-i fana, see: Khan, Living Tradition of Nasir-i Khusraw: A Study of Ismaili Practices in Afghan 
Badakhshan, Unpublished Field Project, IIS, London, 2004; Lashkariev, Pokhoronno-Paminalnaia Obriadnost’ Bartangésev, 
Unpublished Thesis: Institute of Ethnology and Anthropology, Moscow, 2007. 

8 Wehr, A Dictionary of Modern Written Arabic, p.69. 

4 Khan, Living Tradition of Nasir Khusraw, Chapter VII: Living Traditions and Ceremonial Practices, London, 2004; Hojibekov, 
“Roje’ ba yak Sunnatii Mazhabii Mardumi Badakhson,” in Niyozov, and Nazariev, (eds.)., Nasir Khusraw: Yesterday, Today, 
Tomorrow, 2005, pp. 605-610. 
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My brief historical analysis of the text will, hopefully, shed light on the development of 


Isma tlism in Badakhshan and the Pamir principalities. 
8.2. The Charagh-ndma: Reflections on the Texts and Their Authorship 


The Charagh-nama is a text prevalent among the Isma'Tlis of Tajik and Afghan Badakhshan, 
the northern areas of modern Pakistan and Xinjiang province of modern China. A copy of 
this text can be found in the collection of any khalifa in these regions. The manuscripts of 
the Charagh-nama consulted for this study show that the text can be divided into two parts. 
Part one consists of various prayers and background discussion and Part Two is the text 
used during the da‘wat or Charagh-rawshan. Part One of the text varies in length and in 
content. For example, the text of the Charagh-nama collated from various manuscripts by 
Qudratullah Beg has a short treatise as an introduction called Rah-nama (A Treatise on the 
Soul). Although Qudratullah Beg’s compilation is not dated, it is clear that the text is a 
compilation of the same text from various sources. The total length of the text including 
the Rih-ndma is in excess of 95 folios. By contrast the text of the Charagh-nama found by 
Ivan Zarubin in Gorno-Badakhshan consists of 43 folios. This text is dated 1334/1915 and 


it is evident that it was copied from an older manuscript. 


Part Two of the Charagh-nama consists of 15 or 20 texts, which are Quranic verses, various 
prayers, poems in praise of the Prophet Muhammad and Imams from the Ahl al-bayt. The 
texts are linked together by an invocation - salwat or salawat (lit. prayer, praise or 
benediction). When the khalifa performs the ritual of Charagh-rawshan, the participants 
recite the salwat or salawat together in chorus. The author or authors of these texts remain 


unknown. 


The question of the authorship of the Charagh-nama opens up a broad spectrum of 
discourses on the origin of the text as well as of this particular religious rite. The pre- 
Islamic origin of the text of Charagh-ndma undoubtedly falls beyond the framework of this 
study, since no written historical sources are available to enable its reconstruction. Thus, 
we will confine our short discussion to the framework of the Islamic tradition in general 
and the Ismaili tradition in particular. We should mention that the tradition of Charagh- 
rawshan consists of several distinctive inter-related rites - the recitation of Quranic verses, 


madah-khani and the performance of Charagh-rawshan - that are notoriously Islamic in 


character. 
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The oral tradition from Badakhshan maintains that the tradition of Charagh-rawshan 
originated at the time of Nasir-i Khusraw. Sources such as the Hidayat al-mu’minin al-talibin 
of Fidat Khurasant and Silk-i Gawhar-riz of Guharrez valadi Khwaja ‘Abd al-Nabi valadi 
Khwaja Salih-i Yumgi narrate that Nasir was sent to Khurasan and Badakhshan to convert 
the local population to the Ismailt faith and provide spiritual guidance. Abusaid 
Shokhumorov asserts that Nasir produced a work on “the relation of the body and soul 
and the survival of the soul after the body’s annihilation,” entitled Misbah (lit. The Lamp).”° 
The work is mentioned in his Jami‘ al-hikmatayn but unfortunately, no copy has come down 
to us. Shokhumorov apparently based his argument on the authorship of the Charagh-nama 


in this particular work but it remains difficult to substantiate such an assertion in the 


absence of the work itself. 


The Isma‘tlis of the Nasir-i Khusraw tradition argue that Nasir-i Khusraw is the author of 
the text. Similarly, they argue that the philosophical underpinning of the ritual of Charagh- 
rawshan stems from Nasir’s works, which were propagated during the majlis. The majlis, in 
its turn, could be the initial form of this tradition that incorporated the recitation of 
Quranic verses along with a talk on religious and didactic topics. Singing madah in this 
majlis lends a purely mystical essence to the ritual of Charagh-rawshan. This tradition, par 
excellence, is sacred to the local population as, in its spiritual and philosophical dimension 


it is linked to the figure of Pir Shah Nasir-i Khusraw. 


As I outlined above, the text of the Charagh-nama is a combination of prose and poetry, 
“arranged more or less systematically in such a way that the contents may be used for 
singing.”'® Traditionally, author(s) used to state their name or nom de plume in the 
signature line at the end. The text of the Charagh-nama consists of a range of poems, where 
we can see only one (or two) such signature lines. Upon a close reading of the text, we can 
see that this single signature line is actually a combination of two signature lines with the 


same rhyming scheme: 
% Sf “ hoo. . ke ‘¢ 
oF 2 clghe sly cab aye MGA Sy jer teh hal 
oat polo dtleba ghey cA [Beye yA as Eom, fogs 


The secrets of the world of the Almighty like night and day repeatedly, 
We say as did Qasim, blessings [be] upon Muhammad. 


6 Shokhumorov, “Charagh-rawshankuni,” in Mas‘alahoi Pomirshinosi, no. 5 (2003), p. 93. 


‘6 ITvanow, “Sufism and Isma‘ilism: Charagh-nama,” p. 15. 
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It was well said by Ni‘matullah, “Say: He is Allah” is an allusion [to], 
Recite in the name of Allah, blessings [be] upon Muhammad.” 
This example alludes to the figure of Qasim-i Anwar and at the same time to Shah 
Ni‘matullah Wali, which makes it quite odd. The question that presents itself at this point 
is how a poem can have two signature lines. Surprisingly, this particular case presents a 
tri-dimensional complexity, the first and second being the relationship of Ni‘matullah 
Wali (d. 834/1431) to Qasim-i Anwar (d. 837/1433) and vice versa, and the third their 
relationship to the tradition of Charagh-rawshan and the Isma‘llis of Badakhshan. It also 
raises yet another important issue related to the text transmission process. We are all 
aware that minor or sometimes even major errors or additions can creep into a text at the 
time of its transcription, but this intentional or unintentional addition to the text may 


perhaps be made by the scribe under “an indomitable impulse to seek poetic glory.” 


Returning to the question of authorship, we should mention that the text of the Charagh- 
nama contains only one poem by Shah Ni‘matullah Wall, which does not prove that he was 
the author of the entire text. The question that arises, at least from the discursive and 
logical point of view, is: if the text of the Charagh-nama was written neither by Nasir-i 
Khusraw nor by Shah Ni‘matullah Wali or any other of the Ismaili da‘s or Sufi pirs and 
shaykhs, who then did write it? Unfortunately, we are far from being able to postulate an 
authorship of the text, as the names of the prophets, imams, saints and Sufi mystics stretch 
the historical framework of this tradition from the time of Adam up to Shah Ni‘matullah 


Wall's time. 


What can be said with certainty, however, is that the text of Charagh-nama is of Persian 
origin, and was written by someone who was well-versed both in the Qur’an and the 
doctrine of the Imamat, which is shared by both Ismaili and Twelver Shras. The text of the 
Charagh-nama is also heavily infiltrated by Suff mystical symbolism and expression. The 
surviving copies of the Charagh-nama point to the considerable textual evidence that it is 


a crystallised text dating at least from the end of the fifteenth century. 


”” Charagh-nama and Namdzi jandza, Ms. U, ff. 19b; See also: Shozodamuhammad, Manobe’-i Sunnat-i Charogh-rawshan, 2009, 
pp. 34-35. The first signature line that quotes the name of Qdasim-i Anvar is missing from Shah Ni‘matullah Wali’s Divan, 
which leads us to assume that this particular line was added to the text by another scribe. The signature line in Shah 
Ni‘matullah’s Divan is as follows: 


wd yOlgle dil Gow Saye Al ee Da Biehl east Hae gs 
See: Shah Ni‘matullah-i Wali, Kulliyat-i Ash‘@r-i Shah Ni‘matullah-i Wali, Nurbakhsh, (ed.), Tehran, 1374, p. 638ff. 
'8 Roy, The Islamic Syncretic Tradition in Bengal, Princeton, 1983, p. 9; Asani, The “Bujh Niranjan, p. 8. 
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8.3. Textual Analysis of the Charagh-ndma 


The text of the Charagh-nama constitutes the core of a religious rite practised by the 
Ismailts of Badakhshan, the northern areas of Pakistan and some parts of Xinjiang 
province in China. Reading the text of Charagh-ndma in its historical, cultural and 
ritualistic contexts brings to the fore various aspects of Islamic history in general and 
Ismaili history in particular. It is, however, through analogy and symbolism that these 
aspects touch the core of the tradition. To understand the text and its symbolic 
significance, we must explore the context, whether historical or intellectual, in which it 
was produced. The historical context, in turn, is framed by reference to the various 
elements of socio-religious interaction. The text clearly reflects the ever changing nature 
of the milieu and the demands for integration, reformulation and acculturation. These 
processes, which directly or indirectly influence the text, create a paradigm whereby the 
text cannot be explained or, most importantly, comprehended without the context or vice 
versa. As George Steiner, a well-known literary critic commented: 
When using a word we take into resonance, as it were, its entire previous history. A text is 
imbedded in specific historical time; it has what linguists call a diachronic structure. To 
read fully is to restore all that one can of the immediacies of value in which speech actually 
occurs.” 
The “immediacy of value” in the study of the Charagh-nama as a text highlights a 
methodological concern. First of all, it is necessary to analyse the content critically in 
order to understand the entire, or partial, history of the particular ritual through the 
terms and notions employed within the text. To do this will require a critical methodology 
in order to move from speculative questioning to a close reading of the text. I therefore 
propose adopting some inter-related methodologies for a close reading of the text, namely 
“comparing” and “contrasting” various parts and sections of the text while at the same 
time “dividing the text into smaller units” in order to comprehend the meaning. Likewise, 
“simplification” will also be employed, which will allow us to go beyond the context in 


order to understand the background discussed above.” 


It should be mentioned that the structural organisation of the various texts, in prose or 
poetry, presented in the text of Charagh-nama raises some vexing questions regarding the 


relationship between them. The principal one that emerges from a close study of various 


© Steiner, After Babel: Aspects of Language and Translation, London: Oxford University Press, 1975, p. 24. 
© Shoeler, The Oral and the Written in Early Islam, London, 2006; Steiner, After Babel, (Particularly Chapters 1 and 3). 
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sections of the Charagh-ndama is that of co-existence between Isma‘tlism, Imami Shrism and 
Sufism. These sects of Islam appear to share certain common ground while directly 
opposing each other on certain theological and doctrinal issues; moreover, at the same 
time they share the same geographic and ritualistic space. How can Twelver Shia teaching, 
which is, ideologically, in opposition to Isma'‘tlism, and Sifism share the same geographical 
and doctrinal space within the context of the Charagh-nama? Does it reflect an imposition, 
which could only have been possible through political intervention? Or is it an 
unintentional interpolation and addendum to this religious rite and its text? Or, on the 
other hand, is it simply another form of the practice of tagiyya by local Isma‘tlis that 
allowed these teachings to intermingle? Questions about the origin of the work, which I 
briefly touched on above, also surface once more; this dilemma must await a study on its 
own. As a consequence, I have divided this section into shorter sub-sections that will allow 


me to consider certain issues through a closer reading. 


One additional point about the text of the Charagh-ndma must be noted at this point, which 
is its use of language. It contains certain verses from the Qur’an (in Arabic) but is mostly 
written in Persian, the lingua franca of the local population, infused with the religious and 
mystical symbolism, theological issues as well as ethical teaching of Islam. The structural 
organisation of the text rotates around the principal of tawhid (lit. Oneness of God) and the 
concepts of nubuwat (lit. Prophetology) and Imdamat (lit. the Imamate), which are the 


— 


significant elements in Isma'llt teaching. 
8.3.1. The Quranic Origin of the Text of the Charagh-nama 


The Quran is the main scripture in Islam used in the daily life of Muslims. The text of the 
Charagh-nama is permeated with verses from the Holy Qur'an. It starts with the glorification 
of Allah and professes the Oneness of the Lord - tawhid. The opening statement used at the 
beginning of the Charagh-nama and other traditional religious rites of the Isma‘lis of 


Badakhshan is: 


° 


bee ws ” ra Z 08 ; aes ne i ae: 3 
(SES I So Kep yell gee 2 Shy oy AS ga SN By 


2 


And say: Praise be to Allah, Who hath not taken unto Himself a son, and Who hath no 
partner in Sovereignty, nor hath He any protecting friend through dependence. And 
magnify Him with all magnificence (Qur'an, 17:111). 
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It is a common, widespread practice that every text and ritual in Islam, whether in Persian 
or Arabic, opens with a religious formula, the basmala, and “the Fatiha” (Ar. Surat al-Fatiha) 
the opening verse of the Qur'an, followed by an invocation and glorification (takbir) of the 
Almighty. Clearly, this standard practice that refers to the source of the ritual in Islamic 
scripture was maintained in all the manuscripts of the Charagh-ndma. Despite the fact that 
Bertel’s detected the possible origin of the tradition of the ritual of Charagh-rawshan in the 
Zoroastrian religion, he still asserts that “the source of similitude of ‘Charagh-rawshan’ is 
the Holy Scripture, particularly the verse of Light — Nar’.” The term Nar in the context of 
the Qur’an evokes one of the Beautiful Names (Ar. Asma’ al-husna’) of Allah, imbedded in 
the ayat al-nir and therefore present in all manuscript copies of the Charagh-nama. The 


verse reads: 


7 at 7 


Bd ie pS 9 SS OREN 7 addi as les ES 59 fo 2 Wo LOII yall 


y4g0 @ ° ZBL? 


Bad ’ 
Jo, oo 


Pa Bid oe, 4478 ra dyer Z 8 24 £ ao 3 rae a 4 3 oC nn POL we 0 3 
SUD py LES poe eA Al ng yy HE yp OAS AN Sy pes fy SREY AS OE 


nde egt Kol it 


Allah is the Light of the heavens and the earth. The similitude of His light is as a niche 

wherein is a lamp. The lamp is in a glass. The glass is as it were a shining star. (This lamp 

is) kindled from a blessed tree, an olive neither of the East nor of the West, whose oil would 

almost glow forth (of itself) though no fire touched it. Light upon light, Allah guided unto 

His light whom He will. And Allah speaketh to mankind in allegories, for Allah is Knower 

of all things (Qur’an, 24:35). 
It becomes evident from the verse above that the three main components of the ritual of 
Charagh-rawshan, namely nar (light), ramz/mathal (allegory/symbol) and charagh 
dan/mishkat (niche), are clearly taken directly from the sirat al-niir. The appearance of nir 
is reflected in the lighting of the charagh (the lamp), specially made of a wick (fatila or 
rishta), which is then placed in a specially made oil. This is the allegory of the zaitiin (olive 
tree).” For the local Isma‘ilis, however, the charagh or the nir or the light of the charagh 


symbolises knowledge or attaining the knowledge of Allah through the recognition of the 


Imam of the Time. The fatila or the rishta, on the other hand, symbolises the unbroken 


1 Bertel’s, “Nazari Barkhe az ‘Urafa..,” in YNK, p. 117. 


2 The same parable is found in the Old Testament: “You shall charge the sons of Israel that they bring you clear oil of beaten 
olives for the light, to make lamp burn continually” (Exod. 27:20). 
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chain of the Imamate. In the light of this, it is highly probable that Nasir-i Khusraw’s use 
of these Quranic notions in his philosophical poetry resembles the text and ritualistic 
elements of the performance of Charagh-rawshan. For him “lighting the lamp” is the path 
to wisdom, which is futile without knowledge and action: 
Light the candle of wisdom within your heart, 
And hurry, heart aglow, toward the world of light. 
If you would light a lamp within your heart, 
Make knowledge and action your wick and oil.” 
The poetic and philosophical language of the Muslim luminaries allowed these notions to 
spread throughout the Muslim Umma. Hence, these notions, expressed in various 
languages, were accepted. This became possible due to the metaphorical/symbolic 
expressions from, and similitude to the Qur’an, which have been enshrined in Ismaili 
devotion to the Imam, Sift zikr (remembrance) as well as in the simple invocation of the 
Beautiful Names of Allah by every Muslim. Likewise, it was preached in sermons (majalis), 
circle is completed since the sources of zikr and invocation stem from the Quranic verse 


where it remarks: 


cara 7 4 
044% rs 


Gale CBG eG ak Se Sl NCU Monge Se Lblesl ale, 


Bee Fe 7 


And He taught Adam all the names, then showed them to the angels, saying: 
Inform Me of the names of these, if ye are truthful (Qur’an, 2:31). 
This Qur’dnic maxim is used in the text of the Charagh-nama in the sense of edification and 
teaching. It is a call to convey religious knowledge to the one who is attending the sermon 
known as the da‘wa (da‘wat) or majlis. In other words, it emphasises that “God has no 
archetype. He knows everything, the esoteric and the exoteric and what is in between. He 


stretches without end and can comprehend everything.”™ 


It should be emphasised that there are other terms in the Qur'an, for example, misbah and 


siraj that denote a lamp, charagh. The term misbah in its plural form occurs twice in the 


3 Nasir-i Khusraw, Divan, 78:15-16; Hunsberger, Nasir Khusraw, The Ruby of Badakhshan, London, 2000, p. 78 and p. 85. 
+ uate sea ay dol lita Jo 2392p tend 


*4 Jabir ibn Hayyan, Essai sur l’historie des idees scientifique dans l’Islam, Kraus, (ed.)., Cairo, 1935, p. 9; Also quoted in: Ghazoul, 
Nocturnal Poetics: the Arabian Nights in Comparative Perspective, Cairo, 1966, p. 36. 
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Qur'an.” The term sirdj in its various forms is also present. One verse in the Qur’an reads, 
“We have built above you seven strong heavens and have appointed a dazzling lamp” 
(Qur’an, 78:12-13),”° which resembles the hierarchy of initiation in Ismaili teaching. 
Therefore, in summoning people to the right path, Allah refers to the Prophet Muhammad 
thus: 


° o 


PORN Sho ae Saori AS el oh te eee ed 
* Taw eT engaidlealll ll belay * [pdig Fey Lael SUL IU Coal ipl b 


O Prophet! Lo! We have sent thee as a witness and a bringer of good tidings and a warner; 
And as a summoner unto Allah by His permission, and as a lamp that giveth light (Qur’an, 
33:45-46). 
The activity of the da‘wa of the Prophet Muhammad in this verse is like the nar that 
lightens the path to God. At the same time, it is an allusion to the light of God, to the light 


of Muhammad or the doctrine of nubuwat and, consequently, of the Imamat. 


Literary sources for Islamic history, such as the Ta’rikh-i Tabari (The History of Tabar1) by 
Muhammad al-Tabari (224-310/838-922), the Nadir al-mi‘raj (The Rarity of Ascension) by 
Shaykh ‘Ibad Allah al-‘Alam Akbarabadi, the Mi‘raj-nama by Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037), and 
other similar works, tell appealing stories about the Prophet Muhammad’s mi'raj (night of 
ascension). An interesting story is preserved in the Nadir al-mi'raj about the secrets and 
symbolism of the niche (mishkat). It relates how, during the mi‘raj, the Prophet Muhammad 
reached the valley of Hazrat-i Israfil and saw a “shining niche.” The Prophet then asked 
Israfil to tell him the hidden secrets of this niche. The story then continues that the 
Archangel Israfil told him: “When your body is annihilated in the terrestrial world — ‘alam- 
i sufla’ (earth) — your soul, leaving your body, will rise towards the world of the spirit and 
will be placed in this luminous niche”. Shaykh Tbad Allah Akbarabadi then eloquently 


encapsulates this narrative in poetic form: 


Ny fay bad away colon jl ney placate 

ped Sh opp SF Lele jee ees 
ieee OS 7 aay eas * os ” “ZA “7 

Seas ap lgule ges: gy ded cE 9 we [ol ew 


5 It should be noted that the term misbah in the plural form occurs in the Qur'an, twice, at 41:12 and 67:5. The term siraj 
occurs in the Qur’an four times, 25:61, 33:46, 71:16 and 78:13. 


6 Qur'an, 78:12-13. 
Bay el aay (las ea SOS Kes 
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cna ltbeyan Leyak AS aN Gh RAS 


And all of a sudden His Honourable Highness reached a place, 
Where he saw a niche much lighter than the sun. 
Then, the Prophet asked from Seraph again, 

To tell [him] the secret state of this niche. 
Seraph told [him] that: This is your niche, 
Wherein your light was initially placed. 

When your soul leaves the body again, 

It will be placed in this pure niche again. 

If, then, the High Throne is illuminated 
It will be illuminated by Muhammadan Light. 

As the Light of Muhammad is from the Light of God, 
So the source of all other Lights is the Light of Mustafa.” 


This story ties together similar themes concerning the notion of nur that originates from 
the Qur’an and links it to the life of the Prophet Muhammad. The core of the rite of Charagh- 
rawshan rotates around the notion of the Light of the Prophet (ntir-i Muhammad). According 
to the Charagh-nama this special light “was sent from the Almighty, and it was sent for the 
sake of Muhammad, [which then] was passed on to ‘Alt...”** Thus, it becomes clear that one 
of the main sources of this religious rite is indubitably the Holy Qur’an, particularly the 
verse of Nur. The core of this light, as the Holy Qur'an puts it, is kindled from the LIGHT 
that “even no fire touched it” (Qur’an, 24:35) — it radiates from another Light or Niran ‘ala 


Nur. 


7 Akbarabadi, Nadir al-mi'rdj (Bahr al-asrar), Luknow, 1332/1904, p. 236. Also quoted in: Sherzodshoev, “Sunnati ‘Charogh- 
rawshankuni’ - Oyini Islomii Ismo’liyoni Osiyoi Miyona,” in Niyazav, and Nazariev, Nasir Khusraw: Yesterday, Today, 
Tomorrow, Khujand, 2005, p. 589. 


8 Charagh-nama (Incomplete MS), Ms. N, f - 2a. This short extract is present in all of the copies of the Charagh-nama that I 
have studied. The Persian rendering of the text is as follows: 


vandal ety andes Sled ater ly SI able Le oIbl a 
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8.3.2. Elements of Stifism in the Text of the Charagh-nama 


Sufism in Badakhshan must remain a topic for future studies. As in other regions 
Badakhshan also witnessed the arrival of Stfis from Iran and Ma ward al-nahr most 
probably in the second half of fourteenth centuries or even earlier. The life and missionary 
activities of Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani (d. 786/1385), a Kubravi Safi, who was also known as ‘Ali- 
i Thani, may shed new light on the historical development of Stifism in Badakhshan.” It is 
also important to note that Ja‘far Badakhshani, his student and biographer, in his work 
Khulasat al-manaqib depicts the details of his life and activity in the region.” The study of 
Mangabat al-jawahir of a certain Haydar Badakhshi, who was affiliated to the Kubravi- 
Hamadani line as well as Khalilullah Badakhshani’s Jami‘ al-saldasil, an unstudied text 


reflecting a lineage traced to Husai Khwarazmi, remains desideratum.” 


The history of subsequent centuries clearly indicates the presence of Sifi mystical 
symbolism in the religious literature, likely brought to the region then and, in some cases, 
possibly even much earlier. The local inhabitants transcribed and preserved these sources 
in their private collections as the sacred sources of their religion. Although this 
phenomenon is unique in itself, it raises some thought-provoking questions about Isma'Tli- 
Suft and Isma‘li-Twelver Shri relations. The first intricate question that arises from the 
logical perspective is how these ideas found their way to this remote mountainous region. 
Were the sources brought to the region intentionally or was it an unintentional move by 
the learned to transcribe and preserve these sources? This phenomenon must remain a 
topic for a future separate study within the historical and cultural context. It should, 
however, be emphasise that the relationships of Isma‘lis and Sifis in the post-Mongol Iran 


became possible through the amalgamation of Sufi lexicon with the Isma'‘li terminology.” 


> Bowering, “All b. Sehab al-Din b. Mohammad Hamadani,” in EIr, vol. 1 (1982), pp. 862-864. For more details, see: 
DeWeese, “The Eclipse of the Kubraviyah in Central Asia,” in Irs, vol. 21, no. 1/2 (1988), pp. 45-83; DeWeese, “Sayyid Alt 
Hamadani and Kubrawi Hagiographical Traditions,” in Lewisohn, (ed.)., The Heritage of Sufism, vol. 2: The Legacy of 
Mediaeval Persian Sufism (1150-1500), Oxford, 1999, pp. 121-58; Elias, “A Second “Ali: The Making of Sayyid ‘Alt Hamadant in 
Popular Imagination,” in The Muslim World 90, no. 4 (2000): 395-420. 


30 Badakhshi, Nir al-Din Ja‘far., Khulasat al-mandaqib: Dar managqib-i Mir Sayyid ‘Ali-i Hamadani, Zafar, (ed.)., Islamabad, 1995. 
For the German translation, see: Badakhshi, Nir al-Din Ja‘far., Khuldsat al-mandqib, Teufel (German tr.)., as Eine 
Lebensbeschreibung des Scheichs Ali-i Hamadani (gestorben 1385): Die Xulasat ul-Mandqib des Maulana Nar ud-Din Ca'far-i BadaxSi, 
Leiden, 1962. 

31 A copy of Jami al-salasil is preserved in Mawlana Azad Library, the Aligarh Muslim University. The second copy is 
preserved in Ganj Bakhsh Library, Islamabad. I am grateful to Daniel Beben, a Ph.D. student from Indiana University, 
who made both copies available to me. Unfortunately, I could not incorporate details from these manuscripts in my 
writing. For more details, see: DeWeese, “Sayyid Alt Hamadani and Kubrawi Hagiographical Traditions,” pp. 121-58; 

32 Lewisohn, “Sufism and Isma‘ili Doctrine in the Persian Poetry of Nizari, in Iran, vol. 41 (2003), pp. 229-251. Due to word 
limit I will not be able to discuss the Isma‘li-Sufi relations in details in the present study. 
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The present section, therefore, presents only a brief analysis on the level of the theoretical 
and the speculative. My hypothesis will be supported by examples from the text of the 
Charagh-nama and my discussion will be confined to a detailed analysis of selected passages 


from the work. 


The infusion of Saft terms and terminology throughout the text of Charagh-nama is very 
clear and it reflects the technical and terminological spectrum of inter-change between 
these two esoteric movements. Although the appearance of Sufi terms in the Charagh-nama 
is evident, it demonstrates the terminological inter-change between the Ismaili and Sift 
movements within this text. The use of Sufi terms, such as silsila (brotherhood), piran-i 
tarigat (allusion to masters or saints), ‘ashig-i sahibnazar (insightful lover), arkan-i tariq 
(allusion to the pillars and principals of the path), and ‘arif (gnostic), fagir and darvish (lit. 


itinerant or Sufi), along with others also provide clear examples of this inter-change. 


Although the Charagh-nama is permeated with Sufi terminology, it does not supply the 
names of the Saft mystics since quoting their specific teachings could have changed the 
general frame of the ritual. It is also impossible clearly to define the historical timeframe 
or milieu in which the text was produced from the mystical symbolism alone. The clearest 
example of Saft influence in the Charagh-nama is vividly shown in one of the poems of Shah 


Ni‘matullah Walt-i Kirmani, where he calls upon his followers to praise the Prophet 


Muhammad: 
: MF polse ile 93 ies dat y Sigh {hbo pay tye 
at pole hbo got QL Sg bole ds) 


O my friends, it is such a mercy, praise [be] upon Muhammad, 
Let us recite it from our heart, praise [be] upon Muhammad. 
We're reciting from our heart with the Gnostics from Kirman, 
It is a happiness in face of our friends, praise [be] upon Muhammad.” 
Comparing the text of this poem in the Kulliyat-i Ash‘ar-i Shah Ni‘matullah-i Wali with the 


manuscript of the Charagh-nama and its recent editions, it becomes clear that the poem of 


Shah Ni‘matullah-i Walt, which initially consisted of eleven distiches, has been tripled in 


33 Khushnawis - Charagh-nama, Ms. Ch.R. N209, ff. 17a-20a; See also: Ivanow, “Siifism and Isma‘llism: Charagh-Nama,” in 
Revue Iranienne d’Anthropologies, 3 (1959), pp. 67-68; Shah Ni‘matullah-i Wali, Kulliyat-i Ash‘Gr-i Shah Ni‘matullah-i Wali, 
Tehran, 1374, p. 638. See also a recent edition of the Charagh-rawshan that was prepared by the Ismaili Tariga and 
Religious Education Board. The copy that I possess is dated 15 January 2003, pp. 10-11. 
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length. This raises the question of the role of the scribe. Was it the [poet or] scribe who 
eloquently reproduced the text or was it the work of an anonymous local poet who 


combined his own poetry with that of Shah Ni‘matullah-i Walt? 


A comparison of the text of this poem from all the available sources would indicate that 
this particular ghazal of Shah Ni‘matullah-i Wali was used as a base for this specific poetic 
composition, which, under unknown circumstances, crept into the text of the Charagh- 
nama. Some distiches of this poem were incorporated into the text of the Charagh-nama 
and, with the passage of time, other new distiches were composed and added to it as well. 
The theme - salawat bar Muhammad - which is the core of this poem (ghazal), is chanted by 
the gathering of believers as a chorus during the recitation of the Charagh-nama. This is 
the appealing element of this mystical poetry that was absorbed into the Isma'li ritual. 
The core of both texts of the poem rotates around the same theme, which represents a 
general association with a revered wisdom in the figure of the Prophet. Another poem, on 
the same theme but with different wording, occurs at the beginning of the Charagh-nama 
where, instead of salwat bar Muhammad, the phrase khish gu salawdat Mustafara is used. 
These two expressions are semantically identical and, in the Charagh-ndma, they obviously 
represent the same recurring theme of veneration for the Prophet of Islam and the Ahl al- 


bayt. 


Another passage in the Charagh-nama provides the names of two famous Sift mystics, 
Khwaja Ahmad Yasawi (d. 562/1166) and Farid al-Din Ganj-i Shakar (d. 5 Muharram 664/17 
October 1265), as well as that of the eighth Twelver Shii Imam - Misa al-Riza (151-203/768- 
818) together with the name of the Fatimid Ismaili da — Nasir-i Khusraw. The passage 


starts with the praise and glorification of God as follows: 
Ca pighley.. ch geokbly.. ly M5 ASAD Sle y Der y calee 5 yy Sob Al 
ILS ela bobee Ly] bal yells. (Ly Sel S\Snig yeh g Lycee peaete gm bly 9 ly 
Opa jena Set! (Ny ey eng Se ple Lal > Taree’ 901 y Soe DeVoe GOSS pe! ge 


7 Wea Pet ote yase "cb" ly gp pols dywold lla. 
O Lord, let me [us] remember the greatness and glory and beauty of the Almighty... and the 
Truthful Imams... and the scholars of the religion and the masters of the path and truth and 
knowledge, and the followers of the path of truth, and the saints and the prophets and those 


close companions who are held in honour to the court of Almighty - such as ‘the head’ of 
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Turkistan Khwaja Ahmad-i Yasawi, and ‘the chest’ of Khurasan Imam ‘Ali Musa al-Riza, and 
‘the back’ of Kthistan Sayyid Shah Nasir-i Khusraw, and the ‘feet’ of Hindustan Shaykh 
Farid-i Shakar Ganj.”** 


This short passage presents the strange combination of the names of two Sift pirs, a 
Twelver ShT1 Imam and the name of Nasir-i Khusraw - hujjat of Khurasan. It even refers to 
them as the “head of Turkistan,” the “chest of Khurasan,” the “back of Kthistan” and the 
“leg of Hindustan,” as if they were closely related to each other in terms of their religious 
affiliation and activity. It is evident from the historical sources that Imam Misa al-Riza 
was the eighth Twelver Sht1 Imam, while Khwaja Ahmad Yasawi was the founder of a 
Sunni darvish order in Ma wara al-nahr known as Yasawtyya. Shaykh Farid al-Din Mas‘td 
Ganj-i Shakar, on the other hand, was a Chishti Suft from South Asia. Although these 
figures are members of different and, at some points, opposing religious and ideological 
movements, their names appear with the name of Pir Nasir-i Khusraw. The reference to 
these figures in the Charagh-ndma seems to be based on a Sift Risala by an anonymous 
author, entitled Bab dar bayani tarigat va hagigat (A Chapter Explaining the Path and the 
Truth), which is also known as the Tarigat-ndma. This particular treatise contains a list of 
the names of the Prophets from Adam to Muhammad along with those of some well-known 
Sufi masters and some Ismail pirs and dd‘s.* It is highly likely that this genealogical chart 
was compiled by someone who was largely unfamiliar with the nature and history of these 
movements. Thus, the anonymous Risdla seems to be the product of a scribe who tied 
together whatever seemed appealing to him. It also seems plausible to argue that the 
Central Asia, Khurasan and India of this period, to certain extent, shared a similar pattern 
of popular religion and culture. This was probably due to the fact that travel and migration 
between these regions created an environment of mutual exchange of spiritual and 
mystical practices as well as religious learning. Thus, an almost similar common heritage 


ties these regions together, even though each region also has its own distinctive features. 


4 Tvanow, “Stifism and Isma‘ilism: Charagh-nama,” pp. 60-61; Various versions of this particular text are extent in all of 
the manuscripts. Due to the length of the text, only selected passages are presented here as examples. 

* Bertel’s, and Baqoev, Alfavitnii Katalog, p. 31; Elchibekov, “Obshie Religiozno-Filosofskie i Folklorno-Mifologicheskie 
Obosnovaniia Ierarkhii Dukhovenstvo v Ismailizme i Sifizme,” in Religiia i Obshestvennaia Mysl’ Stran Vostoka, Moscow, 
1974, pp. 317-319. 
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The last relevant example is the appearance in the Charagh-nama of the name of Shams al- 
Din Muhammad of Tabriz,** the well-known guide of Jalal al-Din Rami. The passage, thus, 


reads: 


«Sgt oe Sp tS Se Upeelt 2S oro 9 wilh gush utp lS 


Whoever hears the name of Shams-i Tabrizi and prostrates, 


His name becomes well-linked to the Real as he calls of the truth.°’ 


The appeal of this passage lies in its double meaning. To the ordinary believer, this passage 
seems to be a reference to the Ismaili Imam of the post-Alamitt period also known as 
Shams al-Din Muhammad (d. ca. 710/1310), who succeeded his father, Imam Rukn al-Din 
Khurshah (d. 655/1257). The esoteric meaning lies once more in the juxtaposition of 
different professions of faith. Hence, a kind of un-thought coalescence is achieved, which 


seems to have originated in the local context and requires further scholarly investigation. 
8.3.3. Twelver Shit Influence in the Charagh-nama 


Although a split after the death of Imam Ja ‘far al-Sadig (d. 148/765) divided the Shr'is into 
several rival groups, doctrinally, they still shared much common ground, particularly 
when it came to the issues of leadership and the Imamate. Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq was the 
last Imam, recognized equally by the Twelver Shris and the Ismailis. From this point 
onwards, these communities developed distinctive doctrinal and cultural traditions of 
their own. The Ismailis first established the Fatimid caliphate in Egypt in 297/909, ruled 
over by Imam-caliphs from the Prophet’s progeny through his daughter Fatima. Later they 
established the Nizar state in Alamit in the Jibal region of Iran in 483/1090. The Twelver 
Shiis, however, never had an opportunity to establish a state to be ruled on behalf of their 
Hidden Imam. It was only in 907/1501 that the first pir of the Safaviya order, Shah Isma‘ll 


or Ismail I (d. 930/1524) established a new state, which later became known as the Safavid 


dynasty. 


The coming to power of the Safavid dynasty in Iran heralded the betterment of Shi'a 
oriented movements and communities. It did, however, become a totally different 


movement that condemned and persecuted those who did not comply with its rules. It has 


3° For biography of Shams of Tabriz, see: Chittick, Me and Rumi: The Autobiography of Shams-i Tabrizi, Louisville, Fons Vitae, 
2004 and his “The Real Shams-i Tabrizi,” in Rustom, Khalil, and Murata, (eds.)., In Search of the Lost Heart: Exploration in 
Islamic Thought, New York: SUNY Press, 2012, pp. 49-55. 


37 Ivanow, “Sufism and Isma‘ilism: Charagh-nama,’ p. 69. See also: Charagh-nama (Incomplete), Ms. N, f. 2b. 
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even been argued by some modern scholars that some Sunni oriented Sift brotherhoods 
became Shrised tarigas.** 

Like any other religious and political regimes, the Safavids also attempted to spread their 
new religious ideology namely the new form of Twelver Shii Islam to neighbouring 
countries. Signs of the Safavid religious and political ideology may be observed in 


Badakhshan and its adjacent principalities. This is particularly evident in the tradition of 


madah-khani, one of the religious rites performed during Charagh-rawshan. 


As I outlined above, an anonymous gasida, Akhirzaman-nama, attributed to Nasir-i Khusraw, 
is sung during Charagh-rawshan. This gasida contains the names of some of the Safavid 


monarchs. For instance, one verse reads: 


23S aslo ole Jol es pp LAL Ay eanerre ay Eree a ec en 6 


eo eleae se 23 Aloe SLeslew 91 25,8 oS Lb gl ol oe 


Shah Isma‘ll of Haydar’s tribe the people call him, 
The inhabitants of the world will take the dust of his feet into account. 
After him, his son will rule the world for fifty years, 
Then the grace of mercy will disseminate and fill the world.” 
This very gasida, which is sung during Charagh-rawshan, talks about Shah Isma‘ll b. Haydar 
(r. 907-930/1501-1524), the first Safavid ruler. It also implicitly denotes the reign of Shah 
Tahmasp, who ruled Iran for fifty-two years - from 930/1524 to 984/1576. At the heart of 
this apocalyptic qasida lies the messianic expectation, which constitutes the core of the 
Twelver Shi1 teaching. Rather than explicitly referring to the Twelfth Shit Imam, 
Muhammad al-Mahdi, as the saviour of the world, the gasida instead portrays the Safavid 
shahs as the saviours of the world. This position is very strange, implying as it does that 
the authority of the ruling shahs overrides the rule of the Hidden Shri Imam. We must ask 


ourselves how such a qasida could have entered the Isma'lll religious rite in Badakhshan. 


Another element of Twelver Shi doctrine present in the Charagh-nama is the appearance 
of the genealogy of Imams from Imam Musa al-Kazim down to Imam al-Mahdi, who went 


into ghayba (lit. occultation). That this list of Imams is included in the ghazal of Shah 


38 Pourjavady, and Wilson, “The Descendants of Shah Ni‘matullah Wali,” in IC, January 1974), pp. 49-57; Graham, “Shah 
Ni‘matullah Wali: Founder of the Ni‘matullahi Safi Order,” in Lewisohn, (eds.)., The Heritage of Sufism, vol. II: The legacy of 
Medieval Persian Sufism (1150-1500), Oxford, 1999, pp. 173-190. 


° Berg, “Ismaili Poetry in Tajik Badakhshan: A Safavid Connection?,” in Persica, XVII (2001), p. 3. 
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Nimatullah Wali reflects state of continuous flux of the text of this particular ghazal within 
the Charagh-nama. It absorbs the recurring changes facing the da‘wat-i Nasir. The changing 
nature of the text also reflects the degree of precaution exercised by the members of the 
local da‘wa, particularly with the coming of foreign rule that imposed new elements of 
belief on the members of the mountain-dwelling communities. The following text shows 
that these are later interpolations in the text, which logically connects the Sifi text to the 
Shit doctrine of the Imamate. Hence, the genealogy of the Shit Imams crept into the text 


of the Charagh-nama under obscure circumstances but with clear political and ideological 


intention: 
dak pogo yy pr gg) welt cta gpl ols Ags sleall yp) 
Ft Sie cles gm ye at pln soles IG a3 
det ple des gles) cc glarcese esl le a 8 jlels 
Lab olphog Savery Perse eaenes Geer ye 
dF plghio cal jee at Saat ya eB AL ed Sal pa pel Sarge 


Know better Zayn al-‘Ibad, Bagir and then Jafar, 
They are both kings these two leaders, praise [be] upon Muhammad. 
O Musa the sphere is your slave, the king Riza is named after you, 
Your status has been elevated to the throne of God, praise [be] upon Muhammad. 
If you call Taqi the king, you will know his name, 
Then call the name of Taqi from your heart, praise [be] upon Muhammad. 
I am like a slave on the path of Taqi, 
Iam in need of ‘Askari, praise [be] upon Muhammad. 
Mahd? is the Imam of the religion, he is the gibla and the certainty, 
He is the secret of the Manifest King, praise [be] upon Muhammad.” 


Prior to this passage, the text presents other addendum to the Charagh-nama, where the 
scribe or preacher calls the participants of the majlis to the true religion, that is to say, to 


Twelver Shrism. The passage laments: 


emleles ler spt ye caleleloaylys goo po 


“© Shozodamuhammad, Manobe’i Sunanti Charagh-rawshan, Dushanbe, 2009, pp. 24-25. Umed Shozodamuhammad gives 
the name of a scribe, a certain Faqral from Badakhshan (possibly Afghan Badakhshan), and the date of transcription as 
the eighteenth century. 
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The true religion is that of the Twelve Imams, 
It is completed in the divine law of the Prophet. 
Illicit are all those outside the divine law, 
Convey eloquent salutation upon the Chosen One.” 


Historical sources, such as the Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan of Mirza Sangmuhammad Badakhshi 
and Fazl‘altbek Surkhafsar and the Ta’rikh-i mulk-i Shughndn of Said Haydar Shah 
Mubarakshahzada, show that the region was subjugated by foreign rulers. Since it was the 
sole region populated by the Isma‘li Shra, the Sunni rulers attempted to convert them to 
the “true religion,” namely Sunni Islam. What seems surprising is the fact that elements 
of Twelver Shira doctrine have been promulgated during the Charagh-rawshan ceremony 
which was alien even to the Sunnt rulers. The reason for such a phenomenon is difficult to 


ascertain, particularly as local and peripheral sources do not provide direct or indirect 


reference to this intermix of religious ideas. 
8.3.4. Charagh-rawshan: An Ismaili Tradition of Badakhshan 


As I mentioned above, the text of the Charagh-nama takes its metaphorical and symbolic 
expressions from the verse of Light (strat al-Nar, 24:35), as interpreted within the context 
of Isma‘ilt doctrine. Unfortunately, the author(s) of the text, as I outlined earlier, remain 
unknown to us; nor do the internal elements of the text provide any clue regarding its 


authorship. 


Although the Charagh-nama was influenced by both Sufi and Twelver Shia doctrines, its 
core Isma‘ilt teaching rotates around the notion of light, conceived in three dimensions, 
particularly the light of God (tawhid), the light of the Prophet (nubuwat) and the light of 
the Imamate (Imamat) from the Ahl al-bayt. The Sufi terminology used in the text of the 
Charagh-nama shows the degree of the interaction between these two esoteric movements 


within the wider context of Islam. 


A close examination of the various copies of the Charagh-nama at our disposal reveals that 
they are all crystallized texts that accommodate various mystical teachings mingled with 
the Ismaili doctrine. These elements do, however, constitute the core beliefs of the 
Badakhshani Isma'ilts, which is reflected in their reverence for the figure of Pir Shah Nasir- 
i Khusraw, the founder of the Ismaili communities in Badakhshan and the adjoining areas. 


Yet, the term mazhab-i Nasiriya (the followers of Nasir) is also used to refer to the tradition 


“'Thid. p. 23. 
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of Nasir-i Khusraw and was probably coined sometime at the end of the fifteenth or first 


half of the sixteenth century.” 


Returning to the analysis of our text, our attention is next drawn to the peculiar mix of 
Suff terminology and Ismaili teaching, which overlap each other. For instance, one 


passage reads: 


\y2 polos 52 role ssleysl 
-\)2 polos 52 rE Sb wel 
Menage girs eee ylg elt 
-\)2 polos 52 oth ly spel = 


O insightful lover, join the mission of Nasir! 
O pious believer, join the mission of Nasir! 
Nasir is the scion of the Prophet, 

He is a true offspring of ‘All. 

If you're a claimant of Nasir’s teaching, 
Join the mission of Nasir.” 


The above example clearly shows that this is a sermon conducted during the majlis, which 
calls upon an “insightful lover” — a follower of Sift tariqa — as well a “pious believer” —a 
reference to a Sunni Muslim — to join Nasir-i Khusraw’s mission. The context of this and 
other similar poems evokes the post-Alamit tagiyya theme, which is totally different from 
Nasir-i Khusraw’s Ismali-Fatimid teaching. Surprisingly, the text of Charagh-nama is used 
as a bridge to link these two teachings and is designed to “explain the secrets of divine 
knowledge in prose and poetry” to those joining Nasir’s mission. It should be emphasized 
that the expression dar da‘wat-i Nasir dara encompasses all the inter-related elements of 
Nasir-i Khusraw’s tradition. In other words, the practice of Charagh-rawshan is a continuum 
of the Ismaili tradition in the local context despite the fact that, during the concealment 


period, access to the Imam was limited. 


” Bertel’s, Nasiri Khusraw i Ismailizm, Moscow, 1959, p. 182. 
8 Charagh-nama, Ms. F, ff. 24-25; Ioliev, The Isma‘ilt-Saft Safe of Pamir, p. 42. 
“4 Charagh-nama, Ms. F, f. 24. The text reads: 


& aoe . at 
SES ER spk > od pte lb 
, 
ya polio 53 ore ilobole yaa 
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It is worth mentioning that some poems in the Charagh-nama are of a double provenance 
and loyalty. They either discuss the Twelver Shi Imams or present the genealogy of the 
Ismaili Imams, as I have shown above.” The controversial nature of these poetic 
compositions is intricate and difficult to explain. Nonetheless, our attention is drawn to 
an interesting passage quoted in the Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, where the author refers to the 
Muhammad-Shahi Imam Shah Razi al-Din II employing the term Charagh kush (lit. light 
extinguisher). It seems safe to assume that, due to the practice of tagiyya, the Muhammad- 
Shahi Imams propagated a “form of Isma‘Ilism in the guise of Twelver ShTism.” This 
hypothesis, proposed by Farhad Daftary in relation to Imam Shah Tahir Dakkant - the 
famous NizarI Muhammad-Shahi Imam, seems also to be applicable to the missionary 
activity of his father, Imam Razi al-Din II b. Tahir, in the region of Badakhshan. It is highly 
likely that the new elements that crept into the tradition with the arrival of Imam Razi al- 
Din II would have caused a certain degree of distrust and disagreement. It may have been 


on account of this that he was dubbed Razi al-Din-i Charagh Kush.*° 


Although, the text of Charagh-nama is permeated with Sift and Twelver Shri elements, its 
ritualistic, spiritual and other internal textual components keep it distinctively Isma‘lt. 
Quite striking is the fact that, in the post-Timirid period, when the region was under Sunni 
rulers, the tradition was still practised, and the local da‘s openly called “insightful lovers” 
and “pious believers” to join the tradition or the mission of Nasir, who is referred to as 


“the mercy and proof of Mustansir.” The text elaborates it in the following way: 


Sel pane ee 9 el pares Py gl 
‘ lo eLicyss»s | eras py gl 


He is the mercy of Mustansir; he is the Proof of Mustansir, 
He is the victory of Mustansir, join the mission of Nasir.” 


‘S The text of Charagh-rawshan does not provide a complete list of Ismaili Imams. Nonetheless, some of the texts give a 
complete list of the Twelver Shri Imams, including Imam al-Mahdi, the Twelfth Imam who went into occultation. The 
list of Isma ‘Ill Imams given in the text varies. Some copies stop with the name of Imam Abii Muhammad ‘Abd Allah al- 
Mahdi Billah (d. 322/934) while in others one can find a reference to Imam Qasim Shah, the Nizari Ismaili Imam of the 
post-Alamit period. 


46 Haidar, Dughlat, Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, p. 146. 
“7 Charagh-nama, Ms. F, f. 25; See also: Khushnawis: Charagh-nama, Ms. Ch.R. N209, ff. 16b-17a; Bertel’s, “Nazari Barkhe az 
‘Urafa..,” in YNK, p. 110. 
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This passage coincidentally also includes certain historic facts. First of all, it confirms that 
Nasir-i Khusraw was a contemporary of the Imam-caliph al-Mustansir bi’llah (d. 497/1094) 
and, secondly, it validates that he was granted one of the highest ranks in the hierarchy of 
initiation, namely that of hujjat (chief dai), before being sent to Balkh, Khurasan and 
Badakhshan. The presence of these elements within the text of Charagh-nama implicitly 
shows that the author(s) is well-acquainted with the philosophic teaching of Nasir-i 
Khusraw and the history and doctrines of the Nizar1 Isma'ilis of their respective time. Thus, 
it is evident from the practice of this rite among the Isma‘lis of Badakhshan that it 
represented a call to join the mission or to join the tradition of Pir Shah Nasir-i Khusraw 
in a wider philosophical context, where discussion beyond the theme of Ismaili teaching 
would be of no importance. This particular doctrinal aspect of the ritual is related in the 
first person. Therefore, we might cautiously suggest that it was a “pious believer” or “an 
insightful lover” who would have participated in the da‘wat-i Nasir. While the Ismaili 
connection of this first person narrator is never explicitly mentioned in the text the 
following example shows that the person who engaged with, and participated in the 
da‘wat-i Nasir found a spiritual satisfaction in the teaching as the narrator seems to have 
joined the community. The following apt example from the Charagh-nama will suffice to 


illustrate this last point: 


o ° ra * < 
ey Spy (Pe F2 pd 
Za 


One night I participated in his summons, 
I girded my loins up in his service. 

This is the place of Nasir’s spiritual summons, 
Undoubtedly your destiny will be fulfilled here. 
This is the lamp - a place of real spiritual experience, 
Wherein there is no place for idle chatter.” 


The last point, which deserves our attention, relates to the confluence of Twelver Shi and 
Isma ilt terminology, particularly that pertaining to the religious hierarchy. The religious 


hierarchy (hudid al-din) has been well-known in Isma'llt history since the inception of its 


da‘wa activity. A similar structure and application of religious hierarchy is evidently absent 


48 Charagh-nama (Incomplete), Ms. N, f. 4b. The first verse of the poem - This is the lamp of Nasir - is an allusion to the 
da‘wat-i Nasir or shabi da‘wat. 
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from Twelver Shii doctrine, according to which, the Imam does not have a hujjat, a chief- 
dai (or proof), in the same sense, as the passage below demonstrates. However, the Imam 
in Twelver Shrism is considered the hujjat of Allah himself, while the term hujjat in the 


= 


passage below has a clear Isma'lli tinge to it: 


Figure 28: A Sample Folio from an old copy of the text of Charagh-nama 


eel coldly gold glome— ob AF ple Lalalacolt gloom Mudlage porbal preblo pam 
old ol tie Loy petge pled aul prob gloemm sb ayeplal cul 2oeld some Gale pier 
Soe ESE ee ple cel pha 2s ghee BE ple eel pat ghee A Telel cul gy 


‘ LS ald gloss jleploolerlloul ») oF 9 


The hujjat of Hazrat Imam Zayn al-‘Abidin was Shah ‘Abdullah. The hujjat of Imam 
Muhammad-i Bagir is Shah Nir al-Din. The hujjat of Imam Ja‘far al-Sadigq is Shah Fayz. The 
hujjat of Imam Misa al-Kazim is Shah-i Charagh. The hujjat of Imam Musa al-Riza is Shah 
Zaman. The hujjat of Imam al-Taqi is Muhammad Kas. The hujjat of Imam ‘Alt Taqi is Yad-i 
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Jafar. The hujjat of Imam Hasan-i ‘Askari is Muhammad Zayd. The hujjat of Imam of the 
Time is Qasim Shah.” 
A close reading of this passage shows that the confluence of Isma'lll religious hierarchy 
with the genealogy of the Twelver Shr1 Imams was a conscious conflation. This was due to 
the fact that the ritual of Charagh-rawshan was a form of majlis known as a da‘wat in the 
local context, where the believer was called to join the “right path.” Therefore, the passage 
above was recited in chorus, which had an even greater impact on the local communities. 
The passage nonetheless makes clear that the Twelver Shra doctrine did not employ such 
a hierarchy; this is attested by the names of the Imams, which are clearly those of Twelver 
Shit provenance, while the names of their hujjas seem to be just the names of local people 
in charge of the Isma'Tli da‘wa in Badakhshan. It is highly likely that the persons named as 
the hujjat of the Imam were involved in the religious affairs of Badakhshan. Equally, we 
might argue that the author conflates the names of the Twelver ShTi Imams with those of 
local dignitaries or even with those of Isma‘1lt Imams. This proposition stems from the fact 
that, at the time of tagiyya, the Nizari Imams used a lagab (lit. pseudonym) or takhallus as a 
religious precaution. A clear example of the authors’ (or scribes’) attempt to conflate the 
names of the Twelver Shri with the Ismailt Imams is evident in the passage cited above, 
where the hujjat of the Imam-i sahib al-zaman® (the Imam of the Time) is named as Qasim 
Shah. We learn from historical sources and modern studies on Ismaili history that Qasim 
Shah was the heir designate to the office of the Qasim-Shaht Nizari Ismaili Imamate after 
his father, Imam Shams al-Din Muhammad (d. ca. 710/1310). Thus, this passage 
discursively points out two things: first of all, that the Isma‘lis of Badakhshan followed 
the Nizari Qasim-Shah line of the Imamate and, secondly, that the text of the Charagh-nama 


is a crystallised text where various teachings have been consciously intermixed. 


Conclusion 


The tradition of Charagh-rawshan is an old religious rite practised among the Isma'ilis of 
Badakhshan. Its symbolic meaning is drawn from the Qur'an while its core rotates around 
the notion of Nar (light). A house where the lamp is lit alludes to the practice of 


remembering Allah’s name and offering praise to Him. Yet, in the Isma‘lt context, it 


*° Charagh-nama (Incomplete), Ms. N, ff. 10a-10b. 


°° It must be emphasised that, according to Ismaili doctrine, the term Imam-i sahib al-zaman is not a reference to the 
Hidden Twelfth Shrt Imam but to the Imam who occupies the office of the Imamate at the time. See: Ivanow, 
“Introduction,” in Khaki, An Abbreviated Version of the Diwan of Khaki-i Khorasani, Bombay, 1933, p. 8. 
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reflects the three aspects of the notion of light, which correspond to the doctrine of tawhid 


(Oneness), nubuwat (Prophethood) and Imamat (Imamate). 


The influence of various Islamic teachings, particularly Twelver Shrism and Sifism, on the 
practice of Charagh-rawshan is evident in the changing pattern of the text of the Charagh- 
nama. Due to the infusion and amalgamation of various teachings as well as the absence of 


further sources, the issue of authorship remains open to further research. 


The Sufi terminology incorporated in the text of the Charagh-nama represents the relations 
between Sufism and Isma‘lism in the peripheral context of the Islamic Umma. Although 
Badakhshan was an isolated, semi-independent country, on the periphery of the Islamic 
Umma, the peoples controlling the neighbouring countries, such as the Shaybanids, 
Safavids and Mughals, influenced its religious landscape. As a result, the purely Isma‘1lt 
practice of Charagh-rawshan incorporated certain antagonistic elements from other faiths. 
What must be counted a really strange phenomenon, however, is the fact that, in the local 
context of Badakhshan and its mountain principalities of the Pamirs, these antagonistic 


teachings succeeded in creating a state of equilibrium and peaceful co-existence within 


Isma ill religious practice. 


The case of Charagh-rawshan and its text represents a unique mixture of Isma'Tli, Saft and 
Twelver Shit teaching. The prevailing element in the Charagh-nama is the doctrine of 
tawhid, nubuwat and Imamat, expressed in the Ismailt context. The text of Charagh-rawshan, 
on the other hand, combines the various elements from Isma'llt doctrine with post-Alamut 
Nizari Ismaili teaching infused with Sufi terminology, expressing the “secrets of hidden 
knowledge” that kept the light of faith burning in the muddy houses on the periphery of 


the Islamdom down to the present day. 
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AMerword 


I engraved a note on stone that may last forever, 
The one who reads it will be remembered with praise. 


Pir Sayyid Farrukh Shah’ 


Badakhshan, a land of legends and myth, remained a relatively isolated archipelago in the 
political map of greater Ma ward al-nahr up to the advent of the nineteenth century’s 
“Great Game”. Its isolation was not only geographical but also intellectual and linguistic 
which contributed to the historical evidence of the region being preserved only in the 
local oral tradition. The oral tradition was transmitted from one generation to the next 
and this has created puzzles for modern scholarship. Reflecting on the complexity of the 
study of the history, religion and culture of Badakhshan and its northern mountain 
principalities, Tuurii Malfsev, a Russian scholar, explicitly emphasises the importance of 
talking to the local population as a form of hermeneutical phenomenological study. He 
remarks: 

Truly, as people say: it is better to see once rather than to hear a hundred times and, I 

would add, to read a thousand times. It is better to see with one’s own eyes what was 

written before you across the span of many centuries; to touch with one’s own hands 

the stones that have become grey with the passage of time; to pass with one’s own foot 

over the ancient caravan roads; to see the images of people, flowers and animals, 

engraved and drawn on the granite cliffs. To stay, bowing quietly in front of inscriptions 

and epitaphs that were made hundreds and thousands of years ago by unknown 

painters, [but] most importantly, to talk to the people of Badakhshan [Pamir].’ 
The present study of the political and religious history of Badakhshan allows a division 
of the history of Badakhshan into the following periods: 


1. From ancient times to Nasir-i Khusraw (mid-eleventh century). 


2. The reign of local rulers from the time of ‘Ali ibn al-Asad, the ruler of Badakhshan 
and patron of Nasir-i Khusraw, to Shah Sultan Muhammad, the last local ruler of 
Badakhshan who was killed by Sultan Aba Satd b. Muhammad b. Miranshah in 
870/1466. 


3. The period of turmoil from 873/1469 to 915/1509-10. 


‘ This distich was engraved by Pir Sayyid Farrukh Shah on a stone near his house. The original Persian text reads: 
oe as 
Ble Le yl pS Sob Leow ileal gas Beryl y See 


* Malfsev, “Vvedenie,” in Iskandarov, Istoriia Pamira, Khorog, 1996, p. v. 
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4, The rule of the last Timirids starting from Mirza Khan (known also as Uways 
Mirza) in 915/1509-10 and ending with control of the region being taken by the 
Tiiqay-Timirids in 1006/1598. 


5. The period from 1006/1598 to 1068/1657-68 is marked as a period of rivalry 
between the Tugay-Timirids and the Mughals of India for control of Badakhshan. 
This rivalry ended with the rise to power of Mir Yaribeg Khan, the founder of 
the Yarid, or Yaribeg Khanid, dynasty. 


6. The period from 1068/1567 to 1312/1895 and the rule of the Yarids, or Yaribeg 
Khanids, which lasted till the advent of Russian and British power in Central Asia 
and India. 


Our study on the history, politics and religion of Badakhshan shows that the destiny of the 
minority Ismatlt communities of the region was different from those of their co- 
religionists in Iran. While the barbaric Mongol horde succeeded in bringing an end to the 
Ismaili state of Iran in 654/1256, the local [Ismaili] rulers of Badakhshan remained on 
relatively good terms with the Mongols, paying them large amount of revenue and thus 
succeeding in saving their community and preserving its traditions. Likewise, they offered 
shelter to those migrant Isma‘ilis who arrived in the region, disguising their true identity 


as Sufi darvishes and wandering galandars. 


History is held to repeat itself and subsequently the Ismaili rulers of Badakhshan faced 
the wrath of the Timiurids. Sultan Abi Sa‘td, who ironically was one of the sons-in-law of 
the last Ismaili ruler, Shah Sultan Muhammad, exterminated the entire ruling family of 
Badakhshan in 870/1466-67, an event which brought an end to the reign of this local 
Isma ill ruling dynasty. Equally, it opened up a new era in the life of the local Isma‘tlis who 
were either forced to convert to Sunni Islam or who went into hiding, dissimulating their 


true identity either as Sufi darvishes or as the followers of Twelver Shra or Sunni Islam. 


The advent of the Safavids in Iran and the Shaybanids in Central Asia turned the region 
into a battlefield where the last Timirids, first with the assistance of Babur padshah and 
later his descendants, controlled the region’s political and religious realms. This event 
forced the local Isma'‘ilis to migrate to the northern principalities of Saughnan, Wakhan 


and Darwaz, where local Ismaili da‘wa there was still active. 


Earlier than that, the Nizari Ismaili Imams of Iran tried to re-instate the link between 
various Ismaili communities. Thus, Ismaili written sources in Persian were brought to 
Badakhshan and other adjacent regions. It is also important to note that the schism in the 
family of the Isma‘Tli Imams resulted in a split when communities like those of Badakhshan 
and Kabul chose to follow the line of the Nizar! Muhammad Shahi Imams. Nonetheless, the 
Nizari Qasim Shahi Imams attempted to send out decrees (Farmans) and guidance to their 
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followers, requesting them to return to the true line of Imams. Although unaware of the 
schism among the Isma'ilis of Iran into Nizarl Qasim-Shahi and Muhammad-Shahi lines, 
the Ismaili communities of Kabul and Badakhshan partially deviated from the line of the 
true Imams who lived in disguise in various parts of Iran. As a matter of fact, the Isma'Tlis 
of Badakhshan resisted the Timtrids under the leadership of one of the Nizari 
Muhammad-Shahi Imams, Razi al-Din II b. Tahir (d. ca. 915/1509-10). After the death of 
Imam Razi al-Din II b. Tahir, control over the region passed to the Timirid Mirza Khan, 
known as Sultan Uways, and later his descendants. In the seventeenth century, control 
was lost to Shaybanids who with their successors ruled from Balkh until the rise of Mir 
Yaribeg Khan, who was linked to the prominent Naqshbandi Sifi, Makhdim-i A‘zam of 
Samargqand. The Yaribeg Khanids ruled the region down to the era of the “Great Game”. 


The present research work on the Isma‘ilis of Badakhshan is an introductory study and an 
attempt to conceptualise and contextualise it within the broader framework of historical, 
religious and cultural studies. This will allow it to be conceptualised within the broader 
framework of Central Asian, Persianate as well as Islamic studies. The complexity of the 
manuscript sources presents various avenues for future studies, such as the inter-relation 
of the tradition of Nasir-i Khusraw or Badakhshani Isma‘tlism with Sifism and Twelver 
Shrism as well as the rivalry between Sunni Islam and the Isma‘li branch of Shra in the 
context of Badakhshan. Local sources reflect the strange coalescence of the genealogy of 
the Safavid ruling elite with local religious leaders. Equally, the local sources reflect the 


ideological and religious discourse between the Isma‘tlism, Sifism and Twelver Shrism, 


which is clearly reflected in the text of the Charagh-nama. 


—— 


The present study attempted to show that the Isma‘ilis of Badakhshan became migrants 
and wandering darvishes in a land that was historically and de facto their homeland. After 
the death of the last local ruler of Badakhshan, who was either an Isma‘ili convert or 
sympathetic to them, the community became a persecuted minority group. Some of them 
then migrated to the northern Pamir principalities of Shughnan and Wakhan that were 
still and were to remain predominantly Isma'lli. Others, who could not migrate, converted, 
either to Twelver Shia or to Sunni Islam. Nonetheless, the fact of their survival, in Iran 
and Badakhshan, was a phenomenon of history and came as a big surprise to modern 
scholars, such as Wladimir Ivanow, Aleksandr Semenov, Ivan Zarubin and many others. 
The same sentiment was shared by the political and military agents of Tsarist Russia, such 


as Lieutenant Colonel Serebrennikov who, on 28 July 1892, wrote in his diary of his 
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astonishment and surprise “at the continued existence of this persecuted minority”’ in 
the remote corner of Badakhshan as follows: 
A nearer acquaintance with the Tajiks, and the study of their customs and manners, 


forces us to sympathise with this persecuted nation, which has undergone so many trials. 
Indeed, it is a wonder how it is they have not disappeared from the face of the earth.’ 


Indeed, the question of the survival of the community remains open for future studies. 
However, it should be mentioned that it was the practice of tagiyya by the Isma'Tlis as well 
as the local tradition such as madah-khani and the ritual practice of Charagh-rawshan that 


protected the community from extinction. 


The incontrovertible historical fact that Nasir-i Khusraw came to the region remained 
alive in the tradition which had been founded a thousand years ago by him and that 
connects the destiny of the Ismailis of the region with their ‘Present and Living Imam’, 
Prince Karim al-Husayni, the fourth Aga Khan, with the invocation from the old text of 


Charagh-nama: 


eg sais yc he Moy NEM LE 9 leg sees Fe le Le al 
‘allahumma salt ‘ala sayyidana Muhammadin va ‘Aliyin va ‘ald ali ‘Aliyin va Muhammad salawat 
bar Muhammad va ‘Ali,’ [O God! Say salawat (blessing) upon our Lord Muhammad and upon 
the progeny of ‘Alt and Muhammad, may salawat be upon Muhammad and ‘Ali] which as a 
sign of devotion and dedication to their faith was, is and always will be reiterated by both 


the young and old of these small mountain communities in Badakhshan. 


3 Virani, The Isma‘ilis in the Middle Ages, p. 184. 


* Serebriannikov, “On the Afghan Frontier: A Reconnaissance in Shughnan (Notes from a Russian Officer’s Journal),” 
Markoff, (English tr.)., in GJ, vol. 16, no. 6 (December 1900), p. 679. 


° This particular text of salwat used to be chanted in unison by the people who participate in the da‘wat-i Nasir. The 
current text of Charagh-nama contains a short form of the salwat, which is Allahumma sali ‘ala Muhammadin wa dl-i 
Muhammad: 


5, ea fe oo al 
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Clasay of Carms 


The selected terms presented here are the one mostly used in the body text of the thesis. The 


plural form of the terms is given either in the text or in the list of glossary below. 


‘alim - Islamic theologian, jurist, religious teacher. (pl. ‘ulam@’). 


Aga Khan - Honorary title granted to Imam Shah ‘Ali Shah (d. 1298/1881) by Fath ‘Ali Shah 
(d. 1250/1834), the Ruler of Qajar dynasty. 


Ahl-al bayt - “People of the house,” “family.” A reference to the five members of the Prophet 
Muhammad’s family. The term Panj tani is also used to refer to Ahl al-bayt in the context of 
Badakhshan. 


dastan - A shrine or a place of worship in Badakhshan. 

ataliq - Advisor to the khan; also guardian of the khan’s sons. Also a governor. 
baj - A special porridge made of grain wheat and meat of sheep. 

barakat - Blessing power. 


Barpanja or Barpanja gal‘a - The name of a castle, located on the left bank of the river Panj, 
which used to be the residence of mirs and shahs of Shughnan. 


batin - The hidden, inner, inward or esoteric. The Isma‘ilis and some Sufi groups practice 
esoteric interpretation of the Qur'an. 


bay‘at or bay‘a - A vow of spiritual allegiance to an Imam or a pir. 
be-piri - A state where the pir is absent. 


Charagh-rawshan - A ritual practice of the Isma‘ilis of Badakhshan. Performed on the third 
night of funeral ceremony. Known also as shab-i da‘wat or da‘wat-i Pir Shah Nasir. Charagh- 
rawshan is also known as Tsirow pithid in the Pamiri languages. 


Charagh-nama - A text written in prose and poetry that is read on the third night of the 
funeral ceremony known as shab-i da‘wat, da‘wat-i Pir Shah Nasir. Charagh-nama is also 
referred to as Qandil-nama. 


chashma-i Nasir - A spring-well located in the village of Mithenshar in Porshinev, GBAO. 


dat - A summoner. In the Isma‘ilt context one of the ranks in the religious hierarchy or 
hudid al-din. 


da‘wat - A summon or call. A term used to refer to Ismaili missionary organisation. 


da‘wat-i baqd - A religious rite performed for the person, who is still alive. Also known as 
zinda da‘wat. 


Da‘wat-i fand - A religious rite performed for the soul of bereft person. Also known as shab- 
i da‘wat and Charagh-rawshan. In the Pamiri languages, it is also known as Tsirow pithid. 


Da‘wat-i Nasir - lit. A sermon supervised by Nasir-i Khusraw. Ina broader context, this term 
is used to refer to the tradition of Nasir-i Khusraw. 


fagir - A term used to refer to religious mendicants, ascetics in the Muslim context. 


farman - Religious instruction, decree or guidance. Also imperial proclamation in relation 
to ruling elite. In the Ismaili context farman is given by the Imam for his followers. The 
plural form of farman is faramin. 
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e — Silk-i Gawhar-riz - Pearl Scatterer. An eighteenth century local source on the Isma'ili history 
in Badakhshan composed by Guharrez valadi Khwaja ‘Abd al-Nabi valadi Khwaja Salih-i 
Yumegi. 


e gindan - Devotional poetry of Khoja Ismaili community of South Asia. 
e gumbad or gumbaz- A tomb or a shrine of a pir or sage. 
e hadith - A report or tradition related to the Prophet Muhammad or Shri Imams. 


e hijrat - Migration. A reference to the Prophet Muhammad’s migration from Mecca to 
Medina. 


e hudid al-din - Ranks of faith. A reference to the esoteric hierarchy in Isma‘lism that 
consists of seven ranks. 


e Imam - Religious leader. The highest rank in Isma‘Tli hierarchy of faith. In Sunnt Islam used 
to refer to the person, who leads prayers in the mosque. (pl. a’imma) 


e  Ithna ‘ashari- A term used to refer to one of the branches in Shia Islam - the Twelver Shr'is. 
e jamdaat - A term used to refer to the community. 
e kafir - Infidel. A term used to refer to unbeliever. 


e = khalifa - is used to refer to local religious leader. In a broader Islamic context it denotes 
the head of the state or khilafat. 


e  khutba - Call to prayer. Also a Friday address in a mosque during, which a prayer is offered 
in the name of the ruler. The change of name in the khutba is an indication of a change of 
ruler or dynasty. 


e khwaja- A term used to refer to scholar, teacher and also merchants in India. 


e Khoja - The term Khoja is used in reference to Nizari Isma‘1lt communities of South Asia. 
This term is derived from the Persian term khwdaja meaning master. 


e Mdawardal-nahr - Lit. Beyond the River. The term is used to refer to the vast land in Central 
Asia. 


e ma zin - This term literary means licentiate, which is used in reference to the lower ranks 
in the Ismaili hierarchy. There are two ma‘zins in the Ismail hudid al-din known as 
ma‘zun-i akbar and ma‘ztn-i asghar. 


e madah - Eulogy. A form of devotional poetry prevalent in Badakhshan. The term madah is 
derived from the word madh which meaning praise, commendation and applause. 


e = madah-khani or madhiya-khani - The singing of didactic or devotional poetry. 


e = madah-khan or madh-khwan - lit. Eulogist. This term is used in reference to a person who 
sings madah. 


e makhdim - A learned religious man. 


e Makhdim-i a‘zam - “The Great Master.” A term used to refer to Khwajagan Ahmad b. Jalal 
al-Din Kasani (866-949/1461-15542), a famous successor of Khwaja Ahrar and a disciple of 
the Naqshbandi pir Muhammad Qazi b. Burhan al-Din (d. 921/1515-16). 


e = mal-isarkar or zakat - Religious dues. 
e masttrin- The Hidden one. Used to refer to the hidden Imam in the Shia Islam. 


e mawla- Lord and master. The term that used to apply to Ismaili Imams as well. 
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e may-i wahdat - “The wine of divine unity.” A Safi term that indicates the meeting or the 
beatific vision granted by Imam to his followers - murid. 


e mir-Ashort form of the title amir. This term is used to refer to local ruler. 


e  mirigari -A term that denotes the geographic domain of a mir. Its English equivalent is 
“princedom” or “principality.” These three terms are used interchangeably in this 
research work. 


e  murid - Disciple, follower or a student of a Sufi pir. In the Ismaili context it refers to the 
follower of the Imam. 


e = murshid - Spiritual guide. A Sufi term employed in Ismaili context in reference to Imam. 


e mustagar - A term to refer to a permanent Imam. This term is translated as Established or 
Veritable Imam. 


e mustawda' - A term to refer to a temporary Imam. This term is translated as Temporary or 
Deposition. 


e nass - An explicit designation of a successor by his predecessor. This concept is used by the 
Shris when an Imam under divine guidance designates his successor. 


e padshah - Emperor, king. Also spelled as badshah. Shah is its short form. 


e Panj-tani- A term used by Isma'tlis of Badakhshan to refer to their faith. Also used to refer 
to those who revere “The Five Pure Bodies” or “Five Holy Members” from the Prophet 
Muhammad’s Household or the Ahl al-bayt. 


e pir - A spiritual guide or a religious preceptor. Also denotes the head of the institution of 
pirship. 


¢ Qandil-ndma - A term used to refer to the text of Charagh-nama. 

e qasida - An ode or panegyric. A poetic genre. 

e Quran - The Holy Scripture in Islam. 

e qutb - The pole. This is a Sufi term used to refer to the Ismaili Imam. 

e rahi- A guide. A term employed among the Muhammad-Shahi Nizaris of Badakhshan. 
e Safavids - A Twelver Shii dynasty that ruled Persia from 907/1501 to 1135/1722. 

e —salawat or salwat - A prayer or praise. 


e —satr- Concealment. Used to refer to a specific period in the Ismaili history when the Imams 
is in hiding. 


e —sayyid - Descendants of the Prophet Muhammad. (pl. sadat). Also a honorary title given to 
the descendants of al-Husayn, sons of the Prophet’s nephew. 


e shah- A term to refer to local ruler. A short form of the term padshah. 
e Shahigari- An area under the control of the shah is referred to as shahigari. 
e Sharia - Islamic religious law. 


e Shia - A term used to refer to those Muslims, who regards ‘Ali b. Abi Talib and his 


descendants as the only legitimate leaders of the Muslim community after the Prophet’s 
death. 


e Shughnan - A mountain principality in the northern part of Badakhshan divided between 
Afghan and Tajik Badakhshan. 


e Shughni - A local dialect in the mountainous Badakhshan. 
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e — silsila - Sift order or brotherhood. 
e Sufi- Islamic mystic or a follower of a particular Sufi order. 
e Sunni - A term that used to refer to the orthodox Islam. 


e Talim - lit. literacy or teaching, spiritual guidance. Also refer to the famous doctrine 
propounding the way of conveying religious teaching to the lower ranks in the Ismaili 
hierarchy. 


e Ta’wil - lit. to take something back to its origin. Used to refer to esoteric interpretation of 
the divine revelation. 


e tanga - Basic coin or a silver coin. 
e tagiyya - Precautionary dissimulation of one’s true religious belief in time of danger. 


e tawhid - The doctrine of Divine Unity, in which God is perceived to be without qualities or 
attributes. 


e tazkira - Biographical work recording the lives and works of famous figures in Islamic 
history. 


e Wakhan - Geographic location in south-east Gorno-Badakhshan. 
e wali - Saint or sage. 


e zahir - The apparent, outward, exoteric. 
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